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PREFACE. 


Tus volume, both in respect to matter and arrangement, is 
designed especially for the use of the cadets of the U. 8. Military 
Academy, as a supplement to the course in General Astronomy at 
present taught them from the text-book of Professor C. A. Young. 
It is therefore limited to that branch of Practical Astronomy which 
relates to Field Work, and more particularly to those subjects which 
are not discussed at sufficient length for practical work in Professor 
Young’s volume. It is believed, however, that it will find a use- 
ful application in the hands of officers of the Army, who may be 
called upon to conduct such explorations and surveys for military 
purposes as the War Department may from time to time direct. 

The more usual methods of determining Time, Latitude, and 
Longitude, on Land, are explained, and the requisite reduction 
formulas are deduced and explained. In addition, there is given a 
short explanation of the principles relating to the Construction of 
Ephemerides, to the Figure of the Earth, the determination of 
Azimuths, and the projection of Solar Eclipses. 

The instruments described are those used by the cadets in the 
Field and Permanent Observatories of the Military Academy dur- 
ing the summer encampment. 

The principal sources of information from which the matter in 
this volume has been derived are the published Reports of the 
United States Lake, Coast, and Northern Boundary Surveys; the 
publications of the Hydrographic Office, U. S. Navy, and the 
works of Briinnow and Chauvenet. 


U. S. Minirary ACADEMY, 
West Pornt, N. Y., October, 1892. 
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PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. . 


EPHEMERIS. 


Ephemeris——The numerical values of the codrdinates of the 
principal celestial bodies, together with the elements of position of 
the circles of reference, are recorded for given equidistant instants 
of time in an Astronomical Ephemeris. 

The “American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac” is pub- 
lished by the United States Government, generally three years in 
advance of the year of its title, and comprises three parts, viz.: 

Part I.—Ephemeris for the Meridian of Greenwich, which gives 
the heliocentric and geocentric positions of the major planets, the 
ephemeris of the sun, and other fundamental astronomical data for 
equidistant intervals of mean Greenwich time. 

Part IJ.—Ephemeris for the Meridian of Washington, which 
gives the ephemerides of certain fixed stars, sun, moon, and major 
planets, for transit over the meridian of Washington, and. also the 
mean places of the fixed stars, with the data for their reduction. 

Part IIJ.—Phenomena, which contains prediction of phenomena 
to be observed, with data for their computation. 


EPHEMERIS OF THE SUN. 


To construct the ephemeris of the sun it is necessary to com- 
pute its tables: these are 

1. The table of Epochs. 

2. The table of Longitudes of Perigee. 

3. The table of Equations of the Center, and its corrections. 

4. The table of the Equations of the Equinoxes in Longitude. 
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In Mechanics* it was shown that the Earth’s undisturbed orbit 
is an ellipse, having one of its foci at the sun’s center, and that the 
earth’s angular velocity is 


= 5+ + ee ew 


its radius vector, 
a(l—e’). 


"~T+4e cos 0? oo f | eens ls (610) 


its constant double sectoral area, 
h= Vp’a(t—e);.. . . . . (615) 
and its periodic time, 


a 2 
es: (616) 


In these expressions 6” is the angle made by the earth’s radius 
vector with any assumed right line drawn through the sun’s center, 
@ that included between the radius vector and the line of apsides 
estimated from perihelion, and » is the mean motion of the earth 
in its orbit. 

From (551), (615) and (616), we have 


at’ add p'a(1—e*) (1+ ¢ cos 6)’ 


PT ea a 5 ya 
walt 2 3 
~ H’ (1 + € cos 8) ag a (1) 
a (1—e)? (1 — e’)? 
and therefore 
ndt=(1—e’)® (1+ecos 6)7d (2) 


Since e varies but little from 0.01678 (see Art. 185, Young t+), we 
may omit all terms containing the third and higher powers of e in 
the development of the second member of the preceding equation. 


* Michie’s Mechanics, 4th Edition. 
¢ Young’s General Astronomy. 
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1+ cos 20 
2 


Then after substituting for cos’ 0, we have 


ndt=d0' —2ecos0d 0+ $e’ cos 2 Od (2 A) + ete. (3) 
Integrating we have 
nmttO= & —2esin 0+ $e’ sin2 0 + etc. (4) 


The earth’s orbit is, however, not entirely undisturbed. Due to 
the perturbating action of other bodies of the solar system the earth 
is never exactly in the place which it would occupy in an undis- 
turbed orbit. Moreover the line of apsides has a direct motion, i.e., 
in the direction in which longitudes are measured, of about 11’.7 
per annum, and the vernal equinox an irregular retrograde motion 
whose mean value is about 50’’.2 per annum. 

Therefore (Fig. 1), let the line from which 6 is estimated be 


that drawn through the sun and the position of the mean vernal 
equinox V at some fixed instant, called the epoch. Then when 
6 is zero, # will be the longitude of perihelion, estimated from this 
point. Let this be denoted by /, , and the time of perihelion pas- 
sage by ¢,; then from (4) we have, 


nt,+ C= l,. (5) 
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Subtracting from (4) we have 
n(t—tp) = —1, —2esind + Ze’ sin 2 GB, (6) 


which since 
’ —i,= 94 V7) 
reduces to 


n (¢ — ty) = (0 —Z,) — 2 esin (& —1,) + fe’sin2 (@” —Z,). (8) 
Transposing J, , we have 
n(t—t,) +1,=%, = # —2esin (0 —1,) + fe’ sin2 (6 —1,), (9) 


in which J,, is the longitude of the mean place of the earth at the 
time ¢, referred to the same origin. 

Let LZ be the longitude of the earth’s mean place at the epoch, 
also referred to the same origin, and 7’ any interval of time before 
or after this epoch. Then will 


ln = L+nT, (10) 
and we have 


L+nuT=6 —2esin (# —J,) + Ze’ sin 2 (0’ —7,). (11) 


To find the values of the four unknown quantities, 7, v, e, and 
i, , take four observations of R. A. and declination at different times, 
and having reduced the declination to its geocentric value by cor- 
recting for refraction and parallax, find the corresponding longi- 
tudes (Art. 180, Young). 

Each longitude is necessarily referred to the true equinox of its 
own date. Reduce each to the mean equinox of the epoch by cor- 
recting for aberration, nutation, precession, and perturbations, add 
180°, and the results will be the longitudes of the true place of the 
earth referred to a common point—the mean equinox of the epoch. 

They will therefore be the values of @’ corresponding to the 
values of 7'in the following equations, the solution of which will 
give L, n, e, and /,. 


L4nT, = 6! —2esin (0! —1,) 
L+n T, = 6,' — 2esin (6,’ — ip) 
L+nT,= 6,’ — 2esin (6,’ — J,) 
LinT,= 6 —2esin (6,’ — J) 


(12) 
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The value of 2 derived from these equations is evidently the 
earth’s mean motion from a fixed point. 

Its mean motion from the moving mean vernal equinox (or 
mean motion in longitude) is evidently given by 


, 360° 
m= 369° — 50.72 

These observations repeated at different times will determine 
the changes that take place in », e, and J,; from the last two the 
variations in the eccentricity and the rate of motion of perihelion 
can be found. 

Having in this manner found the elements of the earth’s place 
and motion, the corresponding méan longitude of the sun at any 
instant can be obtained by adding to that of the earth 180°. 
L£L4+n’ T+ 180° will then give for any instant the mean longi- 
tude of the sun’s mean place. The difference between the longi- 
tudes of the sun’s true and mean places at any instant is the 
Equation of the Center for that instant. 

From the preceding elements let it be required to construct the 
Tables of the Sun. _ 

1. The Table of Epochs.—Take mean midnight, December 31— 
January 1, 1890, as the epoch. ‘To the mean longitude of the sun’s 
mean place at that epoch, add the product of the sun’s mean motion 
n’, by the number of mean solar days after the epoch, subtracting 
360° when this sum is greater than 360°. These longitudes with 
their corresponding times being tabulated, form the table of epochs, 
from which the mean longitude of the mean place of the sun can 
be found by inspection for any day, hour, minute or second. 

2. The Table of Longitudes of Perigee.—The longitude of peri- 
helion increased by 180° is the corresponding longitude of perigee. 
Hence the former being found, and its rate of change determined, 
the addition of 180° to each longitude of perihelion will give the 
longitude of perigee, and these values being tabulated form the 
table of longitudes of perigee. 

3. The Table of Equations of the Center.—The difference be- 
tween the true and mean anomalies at any instant, given by the 
first of Eqs. (650), Mechanics, 


6—nt=2esin nt+ Se’ sin 2Qné¢- ete, (13) 
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is called the Equation of the Center, and is known when n and ¢ 
are known; ¢ being the time since perihelion passage. 

Assuming ¢ to be constant and causing ¢ to vary from 0° to 
360°, the resulting values of the second member of the equation 
will form a table of the equations of the center. The errors in these 
values arise from the small variations in the values of e ; these 
errors can be found by substituting in the second member of the 
above equation the actual values of e at the time, and the differences 
being tabulated will give a table by which the equations of the 
center may be corrected from time to time. 

4, Equation of the Equinoxes in Longitude.—Due to physical 
causes, the pole of the equator completes a revolution about the 
pole of the ecliptic in about 26,000 years. The plane of the equator 
conforming to this motion of the pole, its intersection with the 
plane of the ecliptic, called the line of the equinoxes, turns with a 
retrograde motion of about 50’’.2 per annum about the sun as a 
fixed point. 

This motion is not however, perfectly uniform. The true pole 
describes once in 19 years around the moving mean place above re- 
ferred to, a small ellipse, whose transverse axis directed toward the 
pole of the ecliptic is 18’’.5 in angular measure, and whose conju- 
gate axis is 13’’.74. The corresponding irregularity in the motion 
of the line of the equinoxes causes a slight oscillation of the true 
on either side of the moving mean equinox. Both are on the eclip- 
tic; and their distance apart at any time is called the Hquation of 
the Equinozes in Longitude, its projection on the equator the 
Equation of the Equinozes in Right Ascension, and the intersection 
of the declination circle which projects the mean equinox with the 
equator, the Reduced Place of the Mean Equinox. The maximum 
value of the Equation of the Equinoxes in Longitude is 


1377.74 


5 + gin'23° 28° S17 a. 


To illustrate, P,in Fig. 2, is the pole of the equator, VZ# the 
eciiptic, VM the equator, V the true, V’ the mean, and V”’ the re- 
duced place of the mean vernal equinox. VV’ is the equation of 
the equinoxes in longitude, and VV” in Right Ascension. 

The equation of the equinoxes in longitude is a function of the 
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longitude of the moon’s node, the longitude of the sun, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. Separate tables are constructed for this 


P 


Fie. 2. 


correction, in which the arguments for entering them are the 
obliquity and longitude of the moon’s node, and the obliquity and 
the longitude of the sun; the sum of the two corrections is the value 
of the equation of the equinoxes in longitude at the corresponding 
times. 

The Perturbations in Longitude of the earth arising from the 
attractions of the planets (especially Venus and Jupiter), are the 
same for the sun; these are computed by the methods indicated in 
Physical Astronomy, (see Art. 174, Mechanics,) and then tabulated. 

The Sun’s Aberration is taken to be constant, amounting to 
— 20’’.25 and is included in the table of epochs. 

Ephemeris of the Sun.—The above tables having been computed, 
we proceed as follows: 

1. From the table of epochs take out the mean longitude of the 
sun’s mean place corresponding to the exact instant considered. 

2. From the table of longitudes of perigee take the mean longi- 
tude of perigee; the difference between this and the mean longi- 
tude of the sun’s mean place is the mean anomaly. 

3. With the mean anomaly as an argument find the correspond- 
ing value of the equation of the center from its table, and add it 
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with its proper sign to the mean longitude of the sun’s mean place; 
the result will be the mean longitude of the sun’s true place; hence 
the 

Sun’s true longitude = Mean longitude of sun’s mean place 
+ Equation of center + Perturbations in longitude + Corrections 
to pass from the mean equinox of date to true equinox of date. 
These latter corrections are due to Nutation and constitute the 
Equation of the Equinoxes in Longitude. 

4, Having the true longitude of the sun and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, the corresponding Right Ascension and Declination of the 
sun can be computed for the same instant by the method explained 
in Art. 180, Astronomy. 

5. Earth’s Radius Vector.—Substituting the values of e and nt, 
in the second of Eqs. (650), Mechanics, will give the values of the 
distance of the sun from the earth in terms of the mean distance 
a: thus 


r=a(1 —ecosnt+5 (1 — cos 2 nt) 
3e° 
=e (cos 3 nt — cos n¢)+ ote.) (14) 


6. The Sun’s Horizontal Parallax.—From astronomical observa- 
tions the value of a (and hence of 7) is found in terms of the earth’s 
equatorial radius, p,. (Young, Chapters XIII and XVI.) 

The sun’s equatorial horizontal parallax, P, at any time is then 
given by 


, (15) 


@ being the number of seconds in a radian = 206264’’.8, and r being 
expressed as just stated. 
At any place where the earth’s radius in terms of th : 


radius is », we shall have for the horizontal parallax fe — pP. 


7. The Sun’s Apparent Semi-Diameter.—Knowing P, measure- 
ments of the sun’s angular semi-diameter will give its linear semi- 
diameter s’ in terms of p,. Its angular semi-diameter s for any 
day is then given by 

| Ss = se (16) 
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9. Equation of Time.—If, at the instant when the true sun’s 
mean place coincides with the mean equinox, an imaginary point 
should leave the reduced place of the mean equinox and travel with 
uniform motion on the celestial equator, returning to its starting- 
point at the instant the true sun’s mean place next again coincides 
with the mean equinox, such a point is called a Mean Sun. Time 
ineasured by the hour angles of this point is called Jfean Solar 
Time. The angle included between the declination circles passing 
through the centre of the true sun and this point at any instant is 
called the Hqguation of Time for that instant; its value, at any in- 
stant, added algebraically to mean or apparent solar time will give 
the other. As the apparent time can be found by direct observa- 
tion the equation of time is usually employed as a correction to pass 
from apparent to mean solar time. Thus in Fig. 2, PV isthe me- 
ridian, S the true sun, S’ its mean place, S’’ the mean sun, VS’’’ 
the true R. A. of the true sun, V’’S’’ the mean R. A. of the mean 
sun = V’S’ = sun’s mean longitude, angle WPS’”’ or arc JLS’’’ 
apparent solar time, /S’’ mean solar time, and S’’S’’’ the Equation . 
of Time = VS’"— (V”"S”" + VV"). 

Hence we have for the Equation of Time, 


€= True sun’s true Right Ascension 
— (sun’s mean longitude+ equation of equinoxes in R. A.). (17) 


The mean sun (S’’) moving in the equator and used in connec- 
tion with time, must not be confused with the mean sun (S’) before 
referred to, moving in the ecliptic. 

10. Referring to the American Ephemeris, we see that Page I 
of each month contains the Sun’s Apparent R. A., Declination, 
Semi-diameter, Sidereal time of semi-diameter passing the me- 
ridian, at Greenwich apparent noon, together with the values for 
their respective hourly changes; the latter being computed from 
the values of their differential co-efficients. From these we can 
find the corresponding data for any other meridian. Page II con- 
tains similar data for the epoch of Greenwich mean moon, and in 
addition the sidereal time or R. A.of the mean sun. Page III con- 
tains the sun’s true longitude and latitude, the logarithm of the 


earth’s radius vector and the mean time of sidereal noon. The 
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obliquity, precession, and sun’s mean horizontal parallax for the 
year, are found on page 278 of the Ephemeris. All these consti- 
tute an Ephemeris of the Sun. 

From the hourly changes the elements for any meridian can be 
readily computed. 


THE EPHEMERIS OF THE MOON. 


The Ephemeris of the Moon consists of tables giving the Moon’s 
Right Ascension and Declination for every hour of Greenwich 
mean time, with the changes for each minute; the Apparent 
Semi-diameter, Horizontal Parallax, Time of upper transit on the 
Greenwich Meridian, and Moon’s Age. In order to compute these, 
it is first necessary to find the True Longitude of the Moon, its 
True Latitude, the Longitude of the Moon’s Node, the Inclination 
of the Moon’s Orbit to the Ecliptic, and the Longitude of Perigee. 

1. The Elements of the Lunar Orbit.—Let DC be the intersection 
of the celestial sphere by the plane of the lunar orbit; VB the 


ecliptic, and V.A the equinoctial; V the mean vernal equinox, V 
the ascending node, P the Perigee, all relating to some assumed 
epoch. Also let M,, M,, M,, M,, be the geocentric places of the 
moon’s center at the four times, ¢,,¢,,¢,,¢,. These places are 
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satained as in case of the sun by observed Right Ascensions and 
Declinations, corrected for refraction, semi-diameter, parallax, and 
perturbations, then converted into the corresponding latitudes and 
longitudes, and finally referred to the mean equinox of the epoch, 
by correcting for aberration, nutation, and precession. 

Referring to the figure, assume the following notation: 


vy = V N, the longitude of the node; 

4 = CNB, the inclination of the orbit; 

i,= V O,, the longitude of 1; 

t,= V O,, the longitude of I; 

A,= WM, O,, the latitude of J7,; 

a M, 0, , the latitude of Jf; 

—— VEN+ NE M,, the orbit longitude of M,; 
p=VEN-+ NEP, the orbit longitude of perigee; 
¢@ = PE M,= v, — p, the true anomaly of 1; 

¢é= eccentricity of orbit; 

a = mean motion of moon in its orbit; 

¢, = time since epoch for Af; 

£ = mean orbit longitude at epoch. 
To find v and 7, we have from the meri: Mewes spherical ¢ri- 

angles MW, NV O, and M, N O,, 


sin (7, — v) = coti tana 
sin (/, — v) = cot 1 tan te (18) 
and by division, 
sin (J,—v)_ tanA, 
sin (7, —v)  tand,” (19) 


Adding unity to both members, reducing, then subtracting each 
member from unity, again reducing, and finally dividing one result 
by the other, we obtain 


sin (7, — v)+sin(/,—v)_tanA,+tand, 


sin (7, v)—sin(/,— v) tanA, —tand? (20) 


or by reduction formulas, page 4 (Book of Formulas), 


tan [ego |= tag, -1) sete nay (21) 


< 
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from which v can be found; 7 is found from either of equations 
(18), when v is known. 

To find Z, m, e, and p, we proceed as in the determination of 
the table of epochs in the case of the sun, using a similar equation, 
thus: 

L+mT, =v, —2esin (v, — p), 
L+mT,=v,—2esin (v, —p), 


L+mT, =v, —2esin (v, — p), (= 
L+mT,=v,—2esin (v, —p), 
in which 
v, =v+ tan": soe ae (23) 


COs 4 


and similar values for v,, v,, and v,. 
To find the ecliptic longitude of perigee V O, represented by y, , 
we have from the right-angled triangle V P O, 


tan V O = tan (p — v) . cos, (24) 
from which 
p, =v -+tan™ (tan (p — v). cos 2). (25) 


Similarly the mean ecliptic longitude of the moon, L, ,at the epoch is 
L,=v-+tan™ (tan (LZ — v). cos 7%). (26) 
To find the sidereal period, s, we have 


360° : 
SS (27) 


in which s is the length of the sidereal period in mean solar days. 
2. The Ephemeris of the Moon.—The motion of the moon is much 
more irregular and complicated than the apparent motion of the 
sun, owing mainly to the disturbing action of this latter body. But 
this and other perturbations have been computed and tabulated, 
and from these tables, including those of the node and inclination, 
the places of the moon in her orbit are found in the same way as 
those of the sun in the ecliptic. The mean orbit longitude of the 
moon and of her perigee are first found and corrected; their differ- 
ence gives her mean anomaly, opposite to which in the appropriate 
table is found the equation of the center, and this being applied 
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with its proper sign to the mean orbit longitude gives the true orbit 
longitude, after reduction to true equinox of date. 

The Right Ascension and Declination of the Moon can now be 
computed for any instant of time, thus: subtract the longitude of 
the node from the orbit longitude of the moon, and we have the 
moon’s angular distance from her node, represented in the figure by 
VM,. This, with the inclination 7, will give us the moon’s latitude 
and the angular distance V O,; the latter added to the longitude 
of the node will give the moon’s longitude VO,. The latitude, 
longitude, and obliquity of the ecliptic suflice to compute the right 
ascension and declination. The radius vector, equatorial horizontal 
parallax, apparent diameter, etc., are computed as in the case of 
the sun. 


THE EPHEMERIS OF A PLANET. 


From the tables of a planet its true orbit longitude as seen from 
the sun is found, as in the case of the moon as seen from the earth. 
The heliocentric longitude and latitude, and the radius vector are 
found from the heliocentric orbit longitude, heliocentric longitude 
of the node, and inclination, in the same way as the geocentric 
elements of the moon are found from similar data in the lunar orbit. 

To pass from heliocentric to geocentric coérdinates, let P, Fig. 4, 
be the planet’s center, # that of the earth, S that of the sun, and 


Fig. 4. 


O the projection of P on the plane of the ecliptic. SVand EV 
are drawn to the vernal equinox; then let 
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E'S, be the earth’s radius vector; 
S P, be the planet’s radius vector; 


Sy 
~~ 
Hou tl 


= PSO, be the heliocentric latitude of planet; 
’= PEO, be the geocentric latitude of planet; 
S = OSE, be the commutation; 
O = 8 OE, be the heliocentric parallax; 
H=SE£O._ be the elongation; 
I = VES, be the longitude of the sun; 
r’’= EP, be the distance of planet from the earth. 


rn 
\’ = VEO, be the geocentric longitude of planet; 
6 
d 


To find the geocentric longitude, 
SO=r’ cos 6, 
"VS T= VES =a — L, 
S = 180° — (860° — LZ) —A= L— 180° —A, 


from which S is known. 
In the plane triangle O 4S, we have 


r’cos6+ r:7’cosO—r:: tan$d (2+ O): tand (ZL — O). 


S+ 0+ B= 180°, 


a 
4 (£+ 0) = 90 ~ 9? 
hence 
r’'cosO6—?r 
tan 4 (2 — 0) — cot i 8 7’ cosO+r’ 
and placing 
tan p = Bi 
P a 
we have 
tan p — 1 


V SO, be the heliocentric longitude of planet; 


= cot 4 S tan (p — 45°) 


(28) 
(29) 


(30) 


(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 
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therefore # and O are known: and we have 
N’ = EF ~ (360° — L) = E+ L — 360°. (37) 

To find the geocentric latitude, we have 
PO=EO tan #’ = 8 0 tan 0 (38) 


tan = =SO_ sin # . 
fan 6 ~ BO ~ ‘sin 8 os 
whence 
in 
Zz g Sin 
tan 6 tan an 


To find 7’’, we have 
EO = 7" cés 0’, 


44S 0 reer. 


In the triangle /’ S O, we have 
r”’ cos’: r’ cos 8 :: sin S: sin Z, 
whence 


tT —=7 


, cos @ sin S é 
cos 7’ sin L° fo 


With these data we can readily find the right ascension, decli- 
nation, horizontal parallax, and apparent diameter as in the case of 
the sun and moon. 


INTERPOLATION. 


Interpolation. Whenever the differences of the quantities re- 
corded in the Ephemeris tables are directly proportional to the dif- 
ferences of the corresponding times, simple interpolation will enable 
us to find the numerical value of the quantity in question. When 
this is not the case, the value is determined by the “ method of in- 
terpolation by differences.” Bessel’s form of this formula, usually 
employed, is 
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‘A= = F+nd, -2@=D 4, MO — De Dy 
ae (x =r 1) a 1) (n ae 2) d, + ete. (42) 


In this formula, /,, is the value of the function to be deter- 
mined; /’, the ephemeris value from which we set out; d,, d,, d,, 
etc., are the terms of the successive orders of differences, deter- 
mined as explained below; ” is the fractional value of the time 
interval, in terms of the constant interval taken as unity corre- 
sponding to which the values of the function /’ are computed and 
recorded in the tables. To use this formula, draw a horizontal 
line below the value of “from which we set out, and one above 
the next consecutive value taken from the ephemeris. These lines 
are to enclose the values of the odd differences d,,d,,d,,etc. ‘The 
values of the even differences d,, d,, d,, etc., being each the mean 
of two numbers, one above and one below in their respective col- 
umns, are then inserted in their proper places. The following ex- 
ample is given to illustrate the application of Bessel’s formula. 

Find the distance of the moon’s center from Regulus at 9 P.M. 
West Point mean time March 24th, 1891. 

The longitude of West Point is 4.93 hrs. west of Greenwich; 
hence the Greenwich time corresponding to 9 p.m. West Point 
mean time is 13.93 hrs. Referring to pages 54 and 55 American 
Ephemeris we take out the following data, namely: 


A 


March 24. P d, d, d, ad, 
6 27° OW Ba’ 
12 98" g/’ 
gh 28° 29" B37 +11” 
flag 28/ ay" +. 3” 
125 O° OT ay | + 12” — 2” 
13*,93 « 30° be’ 277,311 1° es 320 (+11. 5)| — 1’? |— 
155 31° 267 257’ +11” 0 
r—26"343"" — |" 
43> 32° 55’ 8” +- 10% 
° 28° 3” 
ye Bae ove 4" 
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Whence, substituting in the formula, we have 
29° 577 537+ 0.648 (1° 28’ 32’) + 0.643 (— 295) (1175) 
+. (0.643) 4 ( — 0.357) 4 (0.143) (— 1”). 
= 29° 57’ 53 + 56’ 55’.616 — 1/7.32 +. 9”.01, 
= 80° 54’ 47’’.31 the required distance. 


Instruments.—The principal instruments used in field astronom 
ical work are the ‘'ransit, Sextant, Zenith Telescope, and Altazi- 
ruth or Astronomical Theodolite. A short description of each 
instrument will be given in connection with the first problem in- 
volving its use. But since much relating to the transit is appli- 
cable also to the zenith telescope and altazimuth, that instrument 
will be explained first. 


THE TRANSIT. 


The Transit is an instrument usually mounted in the meridian, 
and employed in connection with a chronometer for observing the 
meridian passage of a celestial body. Since the R. A. of a body is 
equal to the sidereal time at the instant of its meridian passage, or 
is equal to the chronometer time plus its error (a = 7'+ £), it is 
seen that by noting 7’, # will be given when a is known, and con- 
versely a will be given when /# is known. The very accurate 
determination of E is the chief use of the transit in field work. 

The instrument consists essentially of a telescope mounted upon 
and at right angles to an axis of such shape as to prevent easy 
flexure. The ends of this axis called the pivots, are usually of 
hard bell metal or polished steel, and should be portions of the 
same right cylinder with a circular base. They rest upon Y’s, 
which in turn are supported by the metal frame or stand. At one 
end of the axis there is a screw by which its Y may be slightly 
raised or lowered in order that the axis may be made horizontal. 
At the other end of the axis is another screw by which its Y may 
be moved backward or forward, in order that the telescope may be 
placed in the meridian. ‘The telescope is provided with an achro- 
matic object glass, at the principal focus of which is a wire frame 
carrying an odd number of parallel vertical wires as symmetrically 
disposed as possible with reference to the middle; also two horizon- 
tal wires near to each other, between which the image of the point 
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Fig. 5.—THE TRANSIT. 
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observed should always be placed. This system of wires is viewed 
by a positive or Ramsden’s eye-piece, which can be moved bodily 
in a horizontal direction to a position directly opposite any wire, 
thus practically enlarging the field of direct view. ‘The wires are 
rendered visible in the daytime by the diffuse light of day, but at 
night artificial illumination is required. This is effected by passing 
light from a small lamp along the length of the perforated axis, 


Fia. 6. 


whence it is thrown toward the eye by asmall reflector placed at 
the junction of the axis and the telescope tube, thus producing the 
effect of “a bright field and dark wires.” 

The right line passing through the optical center of the object 
glass intersecting and at right angles to the axis of rotation of the 
instrument, is called the “line of collimation.” 

The wire frame should be so placed that this line will pass mid- 
way between the two horizontal wires, and intersect the middle 
vertical wire; which latter should also be at right angles to the axis 
of rotation of the instrument. 

These conditions being fulfilled, it is manifest that if the axis 
be placed in a true east and west line, and be made exactly level, 
the line joining any point of the middle wire and the optical center 
of the objective will, as the instrument is turned on its pivots. 
trace on the celestial sphere the trne meridian; and the sidereal 
time when any body appears on the middle wire, will, if correctly 
estimated, be the value of 7’ required in the equation, 


a=T+H. 
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The improbability of estimating 7 with precision leads to the 
use of more than one wire, although the advantage of increasing the 
number beyond five is, according to Bessel, very slight. If the 
wires are grouped in perfect symmetry with reference to the mid- 
dle, evidently the mean of the times when a star, as it passes across 
the field of view, is bisected by each wire will give a more trust- 
worthy time of meridian passage than if a single wire be used. 
Even if they are not grouped in perfect symmetry, the same will be 
true, after applying a correction deduced from the “ Equatorial 
Intervals” to be explained hereafter. Every transit instrument is 
provided with a level, a diagonal eye-piece, one or more setting 
circles, and usually with a R. A. micrometer. In the case of field 
transits a striding level is generally used. Its feet are provided 
with Y’s which are placed on the pivots of the instrument. Before 
using, it should be put in adjustment according to the principles 
explained in connection with surveying instruments. 

The diagonal eye-piece facilitates the observation of stars near 
the zenith by reflecting the rays at right angles after they pass the 
wires. 

The setting circles are firmly attached to the telescope tube and 
are read by an index arm carrying avernier, to which is also attached 
a small level, They may be. arranged to point out the position of 
a star either by its declination or its meridian altitude. In the 
latter case, the altitude is computed by: the formula 


Mer. Alt. = Dec. + Co-Latitude, 
for stars south of the zenith, and by 


Mer. Alt. = Latitude + Polar Distance, 


for stars north of the zenith, the upper sign being used for stars 
above the pole. In any case having determined the “ setting,” place 
the index arm to mark it, and turn the instrument on its pivots 
until the bubble plays. The star will appear to pass through the 
field from west to east, except in case of sub-polars, which move 
from east to west. An equatorial star passes through the field with 
considerable velocity, only 40 to 60 seconds being required for its 
passage, the apparent path being a right line. For other stars the 
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time required is greater, and the path becomes more curved, until 
as we approach the pole several minutes are required, and the cur- 
yature becomes very apparent. 

These facts are of importance in determining when and where 
te look for the star. 

The curvature of path must be considered in determining the 
“« Hiquatorial Intervals.” The eye-piece should be moved horizon- 
tally, keeping pace with the star, presenting the latter always in 
the middle of the field of view. 

The uses of the R. A. micrometer will be explained hereafter. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF THE TRANSIT. 


From the above it is manifest that, assuming the objective to 
be properly adjusted, there are five adjustments to be made before 
the instrument is ready for use. 

1. To Place the Wires in the Principal Focus of the Objective.— 
Push in or draw out the eye-piece till the wires are seen with perfect 
distinctness, using an eye-piece of high power. Direct the telescope 
to a small well-defined terrestrial object, not nearer than two or 
three miles. Now if the wires are not in the focus of the objective, 
the object will appear to move with reference to the wire as the eye 
is moved from side to side. 

The wire frame must then be carried slightly toward or from 
tne objective until this parallax is corrected. 

After the instrument has been placed in the meridian, and the 
horizontal wire made truly horizontal, as explained in the following 
adjustments, let an equatorial star run along the wire, and if it does 
not remain accurately bisected while the eye is moved up and down, 
the wires are not exactly in the principal focus. Other stars must 
then be used until the parallax is removed. The wires are then at 
the common focus of the objective and eye-piece. 

2. To Level the Axis.—The striding level is usually graduated 
from the center toward each end. 

The pivots are assumed to be equal. 

If when its Y’s are applied to the transit pivots, the axis of the 
tube is parallel to the axis of the pivots * (7.e., if the level be in 


——____ -—. 


* 'The axis of the tube is of course a circular arc of long radius. Strictly 
speaking, it is the chord of this arc which, when the level is perfectly adjusted, _ 
will be parallel to the axis of the pivots. 
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perfect adjustment), and if w and e denote the readings of the west 
and east ends of the bubble respectively, then 


w—e 
2 


w.il denote the reading of the middle of the bubble, and will there- 
fore measure the inclination of the axis of the pivots in level divi- 
sions. But the accurate adjustment of the level is never to be as- 
sumed, If the axis of the level be inclined to the axis of the pivots 
by such an amount as to increase the west reading and therefore 
diminish the east reading by x divisions, then w and ¢ still denoting 
the actual readings, we shall have for the true inclination of the 
axis of the pivots, 


oo 
x 


Upon reversing the level, the west and east readings will be as much 
too small and too large respectively as they were too large and too 
small before reversal; therefore w’ and e’ denoting the actual read- 
ings, we shall have for the true inclination this second value, 


wie ee 
ys ae 


The mean of these two values, 


4 (w SE Mee a. Wir Fibs (e +e’) 


is expressed only in actual level readi: ¢s and is free from 2, the un- 
known effect of maladjustment of level. 

Hence to level the axis—Take direct and reverse readings with 
the level, altering the inclination of the axis till the sum of the 
west equals the sum of the east readings. 

if the level be graduated from end to end, a similar discussion 
will show the level error to be 


(w +e) — (w’ +e’) 
a 
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3. To Place the Wires at Right Angles to the Rotation Axis. 
—Bisect a very distant small terrestrial object by the middle wire, 
and the axis being level, note whether the bisection remains perfect 
from end to end of the wire as the telescope is alternately elevated 
and depressed. If not, rotate the box carrying the wire frame, 
until the above condition is fulfilled. 

The side wires are parallel and the horizontal wires perpendicu- 
lar, to the middle wire. 

After the instrument has been finally placed ‘in the meridian, 
this adjustment must be verified by noting whether an equatorial 
star will remain accurately bisected by the horizontal wire during 
its passage through the field. 

4. To Place the Middle Wire in the Line of Collimation.—Bisect 
the same distant object as before. Lift the telescope carefully from 
the Y’s and replace it with the axis reversed. If the object is still 
perfectly bisected the collimation adjustment is complete. If not, 
move the wire frame laterally by the proper screws over an estimated 
half of the distance required to reproduce bisection. If the half 
distance has been correctly estimated, the middle wire is now in the 
line of collimation. Repeat the operation from the beginning until 
the condition is fulfilled. 

lf a proper terrestrial point can not be obtained, the cross-wires 
in an ordinary surveyor’s transit or theodolite adjusted to stellar 
focus, will answer quite as well. If two theodolites are placed, one 
north and the other south of our transit, pointing toward and 
accurately adjusted on each other, the reversal of the axis above 
referred to may be avoided. 

In all these cases, the R. A. micrometer is of great convenience 
for measuring the distance whose half is to be taken. 

The parts of the instrument are now in adjustment among them- 
selves. It remains to adjust the instrument as a whole with refer- 
ence to the celestial sphere; 2.e., to so place the instrument that 
when turned on its pivots, the line of collimation shall trace the 
trne meridian. 

5. To Place the Line of Collimation in the Meridian.—This is 
most easily effected by the aid of a sidereal chronometer whose error 
is known. The instrument is first placed as nearly in the proper 
position as can be estimated, and its supporting frame turned in 
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azimuth until the telescope can be pointed at aslow moving star at 
about the time of its meridian passage. 

Now level the axis carefully, set the telescope to the meridian 
altitude of a circum-polar star whose place is given in the Ephem- 
eris, and bring the middle vertical wire upon this star a short time 
before its meridian passage. Hold the wire upon the moving star 
by turning the screw which moves one of the Y’s in azimuth, until 
the chronometer corrected for its error indicates a time equal to the 
star’s R. A. for the date. The transit is now very approximately in 
the meridian, although the adjustment should be tested by other stars. 

. Since the observations to be made with the transit will be for 
the purpose of an accurate determination of the chronometer error, 
this latter will usually be known only approximately. It may how- 
ever be found with sufficient accuracy for making the adjustment 
by noting that since all vertical circles intersect at the zenith, the 
time of a zenith star’s passage over the middle wire will be its time 
of passage over the meridian even though the transit be not in the 
meridian. The difference between the chronometer time of this 
event and the star’s R. A. will therefore be the clock error. 

In the absence of a zenith star, two circum-zenith stars, at op- 
posite and nearly equal zenith distances, will give values of the clock 
error differing about equally and in opposite directions from its true 
value. 
Alternating observations on circum-polar and circum-zenith 
stars will now give the required adjustment with two or three 
trials. 

As a final test, the values of the chronometer error determined 
from stars which cross the meridian at widely separated points 
should be practically identical. 


INSTRUMENTAL CONSTANTS. 


These must be determined before the instrument can be used, 
and are five in number. The transit is supposed to be in good 
adjustment. 

1. The Value in Time of One Division of the R. A. Micrometer 
Head.—The micrometer head, which is usually divided into 100 
equal parts, carries a movable wire which is always parallel to the 
fixed vertical wires of the transit, and as nearly as possible in their 
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plane. As it moves across the field of view it apparently coincides 
with each of them in succession. 

If s denote the angular distance, measured from the optical 
center of the objective, between two positions of the micrometer 
wire, one of which coincides with the middle wire or the meridian 
of the instrument, then = = 1 will be the interval of time required 
for a-star exactly on the celestial equator to pass from one position 
to the other; since it is only such stars whose diurnal path is a 
great circle, and since also intervals of time are measured by arcs 
of a great circle—the equator. 

With a star exactly on the equator, the process of finding the 
value of one division of the R. A. micrometer head would therefore 
consist in noting the time required for the star to pass from one 
position of the wire to the other; the quotient of, which by the 
number of turns or divisions through which the head has been 
moved would give the value of one turn or division. 

In the absence of such a star we must select one whose declina- 
tion, 0, is not zero. The interval of time required for such a star 
to pass from one position to the other will be given by the equation 


sin J = sin 7 sec 6. (43) 

To prove this, let A. B in Figure 7, which represents the sphere 

projected on the plane of the horizon, be the meridian, P the pole, 
A 


\ 


B 
Fic. 7, 


EQ & the equator, S the place of the star, MZ the first position 
of the wire, and P Ff, coinciding with the meridian, the second. 
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Through S pass an arc of a great circle, KS, perpendicular to 
AB. This are will be equal to QY ZL, and will therefore, from what 
precedes, be denoted by s. 

Hence, in the right-angled triangle S P K, we have 


_ sin s 


pases. 
— cos 0 (44) 


But P is the hour angle of the star at S, and s is the hour angle of 
an equatorial star at an equal angular distance from the meridian, 
4:0, ab LD. 

Hence denoting the time equivalent of the former by J, and of 
the latter by 7 as before, we have 


sin / = sin 7 sec 0, 
and therefore 
sin? = sin J cos'o. (a) 


From this equation we may compute i, 0 being taken from the 
Ephemeris, and /, which is directly observed, being the sidereal 
time required for the star to pass from S to the meridian. 
After which, if # denote the value of a revolution or division 
of the micrometer head, and Y the number of revolutions or divi- 
sions corresponding to /, we have for the value in time 
a 
ge Wr (d) 


If the star be not within 10° of the pole we may write 


4 = 7 cés CG, (c) 
and 


fi => {d) 


thus avoiding the “Correction for Curvature” involved in the 
trigonometric functions. 
By examining the equations 


sin ¢ == sin J cos 6, and i= J cos 0, (45) 
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it is seen that for the accurate determination of 7, it is better to use 
stars near the pole, since errors in the observed values of J will 
then be multiplied by the cosine of an angle near 90°. 

Therefore, to determine this constant, proceed as follows: 

Shortly before the time of culmination of some slow-moving 
(circum-polar) star set the instrument so that the star will pass 
through the field. Set the micrometer head at some exact division, 
with the wire on the side of the field where the star is about to 
enter. Note the reading of the micrometer head, and record the 
time of passage of the star over the wire, using a sidereal chronom- 
eter whose rate is well determined. Set the wire again a short 
distance ahead of the star, note the reading, and record the time of 
passage. In this manner “step” the screw throughout its entire 
length. Then, remembering that J is the sidereal interval (cor- 
rected for rate if appreciable) between any given passage and that 
obtained when the wire was nearest to the meridian or the center 
of the field of view, apply to each pair of observations equations 
(a) aud (5), or (c) and (d@), according to the value of 6. 

Where 6 is considerably less than 90° and equations (c) and (d) 
are used, the correction for curvature of path becomes very small, 
und the same necessity does not exist for comparing each observa- 
tion with the one made at the center of the field. 

No correction for difference of refractions between any two 
positions of the star is required, since at its meridian passage the 
star is moving almost wholly in azimuth. 

In any case the adopted value of the constant should rest on 
many such determinations. 

Very convenient stars to use are a, 6, 8, Urse Minoris. Their 
declinations are accurately given in the Ephemeris, the first two 
for every day, and the last one for every ten days. 

The first two require equations (a) and (8). 

The last one not necessarily so. 

2. The Equatorial Intervals.—By the “ Equatorial Interval” of 
a given wire is meant the interval of sidereal time required for a 
star on the celestial equator to pass from this wire to the middle 
wire, or vice versa. . 

The method of determinating this constant for each wire is 
manifestly identical in principle with the process just described, 
omitting the application of equations (5) or (d), and remembering 


—- 4 


[) | | 
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that Zis the observed interval with a star whose declination is 9, 
and 7 is the required Equatorial Interval. 

Another method, which may either be used independently or as 
a verification, is to measure the intervals between the wires (in 
time) by the R. A. micrometer. The adopted constants should rest 
upon many determinations. 

3. The Reduction to the Middle Wire.—The mean of the times 
of transit of a celestial body over the several wires of a transit in- 
strument is called the time of transit over the mean of the wires 
or the mean wire. The mean does not usually coincide with the 
middle wire, due to the improbability of grouping the wires in per- 
fect symmetry with reference to the middle. 

Since it is the middle wire which has been placed in the merid- 
ian, it becomes necessary to determine the distance, in time, of the 
mean from the middle wire. Then, the mean of the times of tran- 
sit being corrected by this constant, we will have a very accurate 
determination of the time of transit over the meridian. Suppose 
the instrument to have seven wires, and to be in good adjustment. 
A star at its upper culmination will apparently move over these 
wires from west to east; therefore (with the instrument in a given 
position, say with “illumination east ”’) let the wires be successively 
numbered from the west towards the east. 

Let a star whose declination is 6 pass through the field, and let 
t.,t,,t,,t,,¢,,¢,;¢,, be the accurate instants of passing the cor- 
responding wires; let 7,, 7,,7%,, 0, 7,5 %,, 2,, be the equatorial inter- 
vals from the middle wire. Then the time of passing the mean 
wire is 

Pian lan fins ese oa er 


7 


(46) 
The time of passing the middle wire is either 


¢, +7, sec 0, ¢, +7, sec 0, ¢, + i,sec 6,¢,,¢, — 1, sec 0,¢, — 7, seco, 
or #, — 2, sec 0 


(note the minus sign in the last three). Hence the most probable 
time of passing the middle wire is 


SG+iees) Bi Ey 
Sa = et “yz Bee 0. (47) 
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The difference between this and the time of passing the mean 
wire is evidently the second term, or 


Si. (+4 +4) — (FEF 4) on g (48) 
: 


= Bee 6 = 


The equatorial value of this reduction (the desired constant) 
will then be 
=i 
7m = Al, 
and for any given star the actual reduction will be this value mul- 
tiplied by sec 6. The adopted value of A 2 should rest upon many 
determinations. Its sign is evidently changed by reversing the axis 
of the instrument. 

Hence, to find the time of astar’s passage over the middle wire, 
we have the rule: To the mean of the times add A 1 sec 6, noting 
the signs of both factors. 

The Equatorial Intervals are also used for finding the time 
of passage over the middle wire wher actual observation on some of 
the wires has been prevented by clouds or other cause. ‘Thus suppose 
observations have only been made on the second, third, and seventh 
wires. ‘The most probable time of passing the middle wire is 
(¢, + 1,sec 6) + (f, ca sec 0) + (¢, — 7, sec 6) . at 4 24 oc é, 

3 3 
¢ and i referring only to the wires used. 

4. Value of One Division of the Level—In practical astronomy 
the level is used not merely for testing and regulating the horizon- 
tality of a given line, but also for measuring either in arc or time 
those small residual inclinations to the horizontal which no process 
of mechanical adjustment can either eliminate or maintain at a 
constant value. 

Hence we must determine the value of one division of the strid- 
ing level of the transit; 1.e., the increment or decrement of incli- 
nation which will throw the bubble one division of the graduation. 

The best method of determining this quantity in case of a de- 
tached level is by use of the “ Level-trier,” which consists simply 
of a metal bar resting at one end on two firm supports, and at the 


™~~_ 


s 
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other on a vertical screw. ‘Then if d bethe distance from the screw 
to the middle of the line joining the two fixed supports, and / the 
distance between two threads of the screw (obtained by counting 
the number of threads to the inch), the inclination of the bar tothe 
2 re due to one revolution of the 
screw. The level is then placed on the bar and the number v oi 
divisions passed over by the bubble due to one turn (or division) of 
the screw is noted. The value of one division of the level in angle 


horizon would be changed by— ai 


is then The mean of several observations, using both 


ndsin 1’"" 
ends of the bubble, should be adopted. ‘The value in time is 
h 
loadin 177” 
placed on the body of the telescope connected with a vertical circle 
reading to seconds: as for example the meridian circle of a fixed 
observatory. Move the instrument slowly by the tangent screw and 
note the number of level divisions corresponding to a change of 1” 
in the reading of the circle, taking the means as before. By either 

method the level may be tested throughout its entire length. 
We have seen that the inclination of a line 77 level divisions is 


Wee 2) eae ey 
4 


; hence if D denote the constant just found, 


If no level-trier is available, the level should be 


the inclination of the line 7z are will be 


ne h mnie) (49) 


ndsin 17 


the west end being higher if (w+ w’) > (e + e’), or when this ex- 
pression is positive. . 
r—5. Inequality of the Pivots——The construction of the pivots 
ae one of the most delicate operations in the manufacture of the 
whole instrument, their equality mnst never be assumed. 

In transit observations it is manifestly the axis of rotation (the 
axis of the pivots) which should be made horizontal, or whose in- 
clination should be measured. If the pivots are unequal they may 
be regarded as portions of the same right cone; in which case it is 
evident. that the striding level applied to the upper element might 
indicate horizontality when the axis was really inclined, and vice 


i's) 
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versa. We must therefore correct our level indications by the effect, 
of this “ Inequality of Pivots.” 
Lo determinate this, let wz yz in Figure § represent the cone of 


Fic. 8. 


the pivots, uv being the axis. Let the inclination of the upper 
element wz be measured with the level, giving 


pe (w+ w’) —(e+e’) D 
1 
Lift the axis from the Y’s and turn it end for end. In this position 
w’ x y z’ will represent the cone of the pivots. 
Measure as before the inclination of w’ z’, and denote it by B’. 
Then by inspection of the figure it is seen that B’ — B is the angle 


a 


between the two positions of the upper element, ae. is the 


angle between the upper and lower elements of the cone, and 

B’—B | 
+ 

and the axis w v.* 


= p is consequently the angle between the upper element 


— 


* Band B are manifestly the inclinations, in the two positions, which the 
upper element would have if the pivots were equal, minus twice the effect of 
the inequality:—this effect being the angle subtended by the difference of the 
radii, r—7’. Of course if the pivots are unequal, the inclination obtained by 

applying the level Ys to the pivots is not strictly that of 
Ae the upper element; but if the angles of the transit and 
/V\ level ¥’s are equal (as is usually the case), it will evidently 
be, as before, the inclination which the upper element would 

have if the pivots were equal, minus twice the effect of 

the inequality :—the effect in this case being (Fig. 8a, which 


, represents a cross-section of the pivots and level Y) the 
U 
Fie. 8a. angle subtended by = — Hence the algebraic differ- 


“ence, B’ — B, will be four times the effect of the inequality. as before. 
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, — 
This quantity, aoe = p, is therefore the desired constant, and 


as the figure indicates, it is a correction to be added algebraically 
to the level determination of the unreversed instrument, or to be 
subtracted from that of the reversed instrument. 

Its value should rest upon many determinations. 

The inclination of the axis of a transit will hereafter be denoted 
by 6, which is therefore either B+ p, or B’ — p, according as the 
instrument is direct or reversed. © 

>< The cross-sections of the pivots should be perfect circles. 
Any departure from this form may be discovered and corrected as 
follows: 

.With instrument direct, determine the value of B with the 
telescope placed successively at c.ery 10° of altitude. Call the 
mean B,. 

Then B, — B is the correction for irregularity of pivots for the 
reading corresponding to & with instrument direct. Do the same 
with instrument reversed. Then £8,’ — B will be the correction 


a 


for irregularity with instrument reversed. ae will be the cor- 


rection for inequality. Bothcorrections must be applied to obtain 
) the true value of 6. 


i_— 


EQUATION OF THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT IN THE | 
MERIDIAN. 


The transit, having been adjusted and the instrumental con- 
stants determined, is ready for use. Hitherto it has been assumed 
that an adjustment was perfect:—that the middle wire had been 
placed exactly in the line of collimation, that the axis of rota- 
tion had been made exactly level, and that the line of collimation 
would trace with mathematical accuracy the true meridian. Mani- 
festly, however, this theoretical accuracy cannot be attained by 
mechanical means. It will therefore be proper, having performed 
each adjustment as accurately as possible, not to regard the out- 
standing small errors as zero, but to introduce them into a given 
problem as additional unknown quantities having an ascertainable 
effect on the result, and then to make independent determinations 
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of their value, or leave these values to be revealed by the observa- 
tions themselves. 

Any departure from perfect adjustment is positive when its 
effect is to make stars south of the zenith cross the middle wire 
earlier than they otherwise would. 

1. To Ascertain the Effect of an Error in Azimuth on the Time 
of Passage of the Middle Wire.—Let a denote the horizontal angular 
deviation of the axis of rotation from a true east and west line, 
positive when the west pivot issouth of the east pivot. (This should 
never exceed 15’’, and will usually be even less.) The line of col- 
limation will then, as the instrument is moved in altitude, describe 
a great circle of the celestial sphere intersecting the meridian in 
the zenith, and making with it the angle a (HZ A in Figure 9). 


Z 


Fic. 9. 


Then from the Z PS triangle we have e being the position of a 
star when on the middle wire), 


sin P: sin @:: sin z: cos 0, 


or 
sin P =e sin, 

cos 0 

If the star were exactly on the meridian, z would be equal to 
@—o. Being less than 15’’ therefrom, the change required in z 
to give ¢@ — Oo is entirely negligible. Again P and a are exceed- 
ingly small angles. Hence we may write with great precision, ex- 
pressing a and P in time, 


sin (¢— 6) 


on cos 6 


(50) 
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That is, if the instrument have an azimuth error in time, of a 
seconds, a star when passing the middle wire is distant from the 
sin (@ — 0) 

cos 6 
of transit must be corrected accordingly. 

2. To Ascertain the Effect of an Inclination of the Axis on the 
Time of Passage of the Middle Wire.—Let 5 denote the angular 
deviation of the axis of rotation from the horizontal, positive when 
the west pivot is higher than the east. The line of collimation 
will then, as the instrument is moved in altitude, describe a great 
circle of the celestial sphere intersecting the meridian at the north 
and south points of the horizon, and making with it the angle bd 
(7 HS, in Figure 10). 


true meridian a seconds of time, and the recorded time 


Z 


H 
Fie. 10. 


Then from the triangle P HS (S being the position of a star 
when on the middle wire) 


sin P: sin 6:: cos z: cos 0. 


Or, as before, expressing 6 in time, 
‘ 


__ , cos (G — 0) 
et cos (51) 


This is interpreted as in the preceding case. 

3. To Ascertain the Effect of an Error in Collimation on the Time 
of Passage of the Middle Wire.— Let c¢ denote the angular distance 
of the middle wire from the line of collimation, positive when the 
wire is west of its proper position. The line of sight will then, as 
the instrument is moved in altitude, describe a small circle of the 
celestial sphere, east of the meridian and parallel to it. Through 
S, the place of the star, Fig. 11, pass the arc of a great circle, S J, 
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perpendicular to the meridian. This arc will be the measure of 
ce. Then in the right-angled triangle P S W we have 

sin € 

cos 0” 


sn pe 
Or, as before, expressing c in time, 


C 
P= Has. 6 =c sec o. (52) 
Hence when all these errors, a, 6,and c, exist together, called re- 
spectively the azimuth, level, and collimation error, we have for the 
Equation of the Transit Instrument in the Meridian, 


sin (¢ — 0) 


cos 6 


cos (P — 0) 
cos 0 


a=T+E+a -++ 5 ——. + ¢ sec 0. (53) 


In this equation @ is the apparent R. A. of the star for the date, 


T is the clock time of transit over the middle wire, obtained from 
the time of transit over the mean wire by applying the “ Reduction 


M Zz 


Fig. 11. 


to Middle Wire,” £ is the chronometer error, positive when slow, 
negative when fast, ¢ the latitude, 6 the star’s apparent declinatior 
for the date, and a, 6, and ¢ are expressed in time. 

When great precision is desired, for example in longitude work, 
the equation must be modified by the introduction of a small cor- 
rection for Diurnal Aberration, additive to wa. The value of the 
correction is 0°.021 cos @ sec 6. 

Hence the complete form of the above equation is 


sin (p= 8) , 008 (6) 


ie. 6 ate a 0°.021 cos ¢) sec 6. 
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Or, placing 
c’ =c — 0.021 cos ¢, 


a aS a) 6 a ) 1 ee (54) 


cos 6 cos 6 


After an observation has been made we shall have in this equa- 
tion four unknown quantities, /, a, b,c’, since @ is supposed to be 
known, and a and o are found in the Ephemeris. We may either 
determine a, b, and ¢ independently, as will next be explained (in 
which case an observation ona single star will then give /), or 
leave all four to be determined by observation on at least four stars. 

The sign of ¢ is changed by reversing the axis, since the middle 
wire is thus placed on the other side of the line of collimation. 

“~~ of This value, 0°.021 cos ¢ sec 0, which we will denote by R, 
may be deduced in an elementary manner as follows: Due to the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, all celestial bodies are apparently dis- 
placed toward the east point of the horizon. If the body be on 
the meridian, this displacement is wholly in R. A. Hence the 
R. A. of the object as seen will not be a, but a + R. 

The direction of a ray of light received from a body on the 
meridian is at right angles to the direction of the observer’s diurnal 
motion. Under this condition, the absolute amount of apparent 
displacement in seconds of a great oie may be written (Young, 
pa. 142), 


U 


Wis V tem 1’"’ 


where w is the observer’s velocity, and V that of light. If the ob- 
server be at the equator, we shall have 


of eee ers ond 
= 5280 x 24 X 60 X 60 se 


where 20926062 is the number of feet in the earth’s equatorial 
radius (Clarke). ° 
According to Newcomb and Michelson, 


V = 186330 miles per second. 
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~ 


Hence 
20926062 x 27 


ft =5550 x 84 x 3000 3c 180330 X tan 1” 


= 9.319. 


This angular displacement in a great circle perpendicular to the 
meridian corresponds to 0°.021 if the star be on the equator, or tu 
09021 sec 6 if the star’s declination be 6, since, as we have see: 
before, equal angular distances from the meridian correspond tw 
hour angles varying with sec 0. 

If the observer be not on the equator, but at latitude ¢, his 
velocity will be diminished in the ratio of the radius of his circle of 
latitude to that of the equator: or regarding the earth as a sphere, 
in the ratio cos @: 1. 

Hence, for an observer in any latitude, with a star at any dec- 
lination, 


R = 03.021 cos ¢ sec 6. 


DETERMINATION OF INSTRUMENTAL ERRORS. 


1. To Determine the Level Error 6.—This is found from the 
formula already deduced, viz.: 


b= B+p= UEP etry.» (55) 
or 


pa ge Se pp. (56) 
according as the instrument is direct or reversed. D and p must 
be expressed in time, by dividing their values in arc by 15, thus 
giving 0 in time. 

2. To Determine the Collimation Error c.—Turn the instrument 
to the horizon, select some well-defined distant point whose image 
is near the middle wire, measure the distance between them with 
the micrometer, making the distance positive when the middle 
wire is west of the image of the point. Reverse the axis, and meas- 
ure the new distance, with same rule as to sign. Subtract the 
second from the first, and one half the difference gives the colli- 
mation error in micrometer divisions for instrument direct. 
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This multiplied by the value of one division in time, gives ¢ 
in time. 

The rule will be evident from an inspection of Fig. 12 (which 
is a horizontal projection), where w is the west, 
and e the east end of the axis, 7’ # the hori- 
zontal line of collimation, P the image of the 
point in the field of view, a the direct and b 
the reversed position of the middle wire. Ha 
is equal to #6, and c is positive. 

Instead of a terrestrial point we may use the 
intersection of the cross hairs in the focus of 
a surveyor’s transit adjusted to stellar focns, 
the two instruments facing each other. The intersection referred 
to will then be optically at an infinite distance, and its image will 
be found at the principal focus of our transit. 

It is sometimes necessary to determine ¢ by independent stellar 
observations, in which case the following method is always employed: 
Point the telescope to a circumpolar star and note the times of its 
passage over as many wires as possible on one side of the middle 
wire. Reverse the axis. As the star moves outof the field of view, 
it will cross the same wires in reverse order, the times of passage 
being noted as before. 

By means of the Equatorial Intervals reduce each time to the 
middle wire, and let 7’ and 7” denote the mean of those before and 
after reversal, respectively. 

T and 7’ are therefore the times of passage of the same star 
over two different positions of the middle wire—one as much to 
the east as the other was to the west of the true line of collimation. 
From their difference therefore we have double the collimation error, 
thus: 

For instrument direct, 


Fia. 12. 


= sin (¢ — 6) cos (@ — 9) 0) C 0°.021 cos & 
ae Sar eae cos 6 i de co. eee coed | 
For instrument reversed, 


sin (@ — g—9) 47 008 (P —9) c 0.021 cos & 
= The gat cos 0 a cos6 cosd cose ° 
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allowance being made for-a change in level error due to a possible 
inequality of pivots, and c changing its sign by reversal of the in- 
strument. 

By subtraction and solution we have 


e=4(T — T) cos 6 + 3 (0’ — 3b) cos (@ — BO). (57) 


If the pivots are equal and the instrument be undisturbed in 
level, the last term disappears and we have 


c=4 (7" — T) cos o. (58) 


A slow-moving star must be used in order to give time for care- 
ful reversal. 

There are various other methods of finding both 0 and c, based 
principally upon observation of the wires and their images as seen 
by reflection from mercury. 

3. To Determine the Azimuth Error, «.—Observe in the usual 
manner the time of transit, 7, of a star of known declination. 
Then, } and ¢ having been measured, let the corresponding correc- 


tions, 5 = ee} 
cos 0 
called correcting the time for level and collimation. The equation 


of the instrument as applied to this star will now read 


and c’ sec 6, be added to 7, giving ¢. This is 


sin (p —od 
a=t+FH+a ae ) (m) 
Similarly for another star, 
,— 9 sin (@ — 0’ 


From which 


) =a) 


— =) sn (e— d) 


cos 6” cos 0 
a(sin ¢ — cos g tan 6’ — sin + cos dtan 6) = (a’ — a) — (t/— 2). 


mee a ee) — & — 2) 
~ cos (tan 6 — tan 6’) 59) 
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The value of the clock error does not enter. If however it be 
not constant, its rate, 7, must be known, positive when losing, nega- 
tive when gaining. Then if /, be the unknown error at some as- 
sumed instant 7',, the errors at the two instants of observation will 
be #,+ (7 —T,) r, and £4 (7’ —7,)r. ‘These should be substi- 
tuted for # in equations (m) and (7), and the known terms, (7'— 7’,) 7 
and (7”— 7’) 7, be united to 7’ and 7” in forming ¢ and 7’ as are the 
corrections for level and collimation. The time is then said to be ~ 
corrected for rate. By subtraction to obtain (59), #, will disappear. 
Hence while the rate must be known, the error need not be. 

Examining the value of a, we see that the following conditions 
must be fulfilled in order to obtain an accurate determination. 

First, a and a’ must be known exactly; therefore only Ephem- 
eris stars should be used. 

Again, if the rate of the clock be,not well determined, the 
interval between the observations must be as small as possible in 
order that the correction for rate may affect @ but slightly. There- 
fore if both stars are at upper culmination, they should be nearly | 
equal in R. A. Or, if one be above and the other below the pole, 
they should differ in R. A. by as nearly 12 hours as possible. 

Again the larger numerically the factor (tan 0d — tan 0’), the less 
the effect of errors in ¢’ — ¢. Hence, if both stars are at upper 
culmination, one should be as near and the other as far from the 
pole as possible. Or, if one be at upper and one at lower culmina- 
tion, they should both be as near the pole as possible; the declina- 
tion of the lower star being then taken to be 90° + Polar Distance. 


From the preceding description of the Transit Instrument it 
will be readily understood, that, if desired, the mean wire may be 
used as a datum instead of the middle, and the Equatorial Intervals 
be determined from it with the same facility as from the middle 
wire. Also, if in Eq. (53) 7’ be the time of a star’s transit over 
the mean wire, ¢ will be the collimation error of this wire, and, 
together with /, a, and 6, may be determined by the use of four 
stars as explained on page 36. It may also be determined by Kq. 
(57) or (58), if 7 and 7” be computed for the mean instead of the 
middle wire. This use of the mean for the middle wire is frequent 
in field work, and possesses the advantage that all consideration of 
the “ Reduction to the Middle Wire” may be then avoided. 
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A ray of light passing from a celestial body to a point on the 
earth’s surface, may be supposed to pass through successive spherical 
strata of the atmosphere, the densities of which continually increase 
toward the center. Under these circumstances, as has been previ- 
pusly shown, the ray will be bent toward the normal, resulting in 
an apparent displacement of the body toward the zenith. 

It has also been previously shown that the actual amount of such 
displacement increases with the zenith distance, and with the 
density of the air, which latter depends on its pressure and tempera- 
ture. In order to facilitate the calculation of this displacement or 
refraction in any particular case, tables have been constructed con- 
containing certain functions of the zenith distance, temperature, 
and pressure, from which, with observed data as arguments, the re- 
fraction may be computed. 

Such tables are called Refraction Tables. Those of Bessel are 
the best and most usually employed. In these tables the adopted 


value of the refraction function is given by 
VIvrna 


_ d p ys tan z, 
\ereBsuyz 

in which 7 is the refraction; A, A, and « are quantities varying 
slowly with the zenith distance; f is a factor depending on the 
pressure, and y upon the temperature of the air; z is the apparent 
zenith distance; £ therefore depends upon the reading of the ba- 
rometer, and y upon the reading of the thermometer. But since 
the actual height indicated by a barometer depends not only upon 
the pressure of the air, but upon the temperature of the mercury, 
f is really composed of two factors B and 7, the first of which de- 
pends upon the actual reading of the barometer, and 7 involves the 
correction due to the temperature of the mercury. 

Nearly all the collections of astronomical tables contain “ Tables 
of Refraction,” from which may be found the various quantities in 
the equation 


r= a(B TT)“; tan z. 
The first portion of the table consists of three columns giving the 


values of A, A, and log a, with the apparent zenith distance z as 
the argument. 
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The second part contains B, with the height of the barometer 
as the argument. The third part gives the value of 7’ with the 
reading of the attached thermometer as the argument, and the 
fourth part gives y with the reading of the external thermometer 
as the argument; z is the observed zenith distance. A substitution 
of these quantities gives the refraction, which must then be added 
to z to give the ¢rue zenith distance. 

The attached thermometer gives the temperature of the mercury 
of the barometer. The external thermometer should be screened 
from the direct and reflected heat of the sun, but be so fully ex 
posed as to give accurately the temperature of the external air. 

A similar table is sometimes given for passing from true to ap- 
parent zenith distances. ‘The mode of using is exactly the same, 
subtracting the resulting refraction from the true zenith distance 
to obtain z. It is of use in “setting” instruments for observation. 

A “Table of Mean Refractions” is also given in nearly every 
collection, and contains the refractions for a temperature of 50° F., 
and 30 in. height of barometer, with apparent zenith distances or 
altitudes, as the argument, which may be used when a very precise 
result is not required. 

The above relates only to refraction in altitude. But a change 
in a star’s place due to reiiaction will in the general case cause a 
change in its observed R. A. and Dec. In order to ascertain these 
two codrdinates as affected by refraction at a given sidereal time 7, 
we first compute the body’s hour angle from P = 7'— R. A., and 
then its true zenith distance (z) and parallactic angle (7) from the 
astronomical triangle, knowing P, gy, and 6. Then if 7 denote the 
refraction in altitude, found as just explained, the refraction in 
declination will be 

AG=T cos, 
and the refraction in R. A., 
r sin 
A = 08 OT 
TIME. 


The perfect uniformity with which the earth rotates on its axis 
makes its motion a standard regulator for all time-pieces. No ciock 
or chronometer can run with perfect uniformity, an. therefore the 
time indicated by them must ever be in error. ‘To find these errors 
at any instant is the object of the time problems in Practical As- 
tronomy. 
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Time is measured by the hour angle of some point or celestial 
body. If the pomt be the true Vernal Equinox its hour angle is 
true sidereal time. 

If the point be the mean Equinox, it is mean sidereal time; but 
since the greatest difference between true and mean sidereal time 
can never exceed 1.15 seconds in 19 years, astronomical clocks are 
run on true sidereal time. To pass from true to mean sidere:!] 
time, apply the correction known as the Equation of Equinoxes in 
Right Ascension. 

If the point be the Mean Sun its hour angle is mean solar time; 
all solar time pieces are run on mean solar time. 

If the point be the center of the True Sun, its hour angle is 
true or apparent solar time; to pass from true to mean solar time 
apply the correction known as the Equation of Time. 

Before proceeding to the time problems, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the relation existing between sidereal and mean solar intervals, 
and especially the relation existing between the sidereal and mean 
solar ¢ime at any instant. 

Relation between Sidereal and Mean Solar Intervals.—The in- 
terval of time between two consecutive returns of the sun to the 
mean vernal equinox, called the mean tropical year, is according to 
Bessel 365.2422 mean solar days. Since, while the earth is rotating 
on its axis from west to east, the mean sun is moving uniformly in 
the same direction, the interval between two consecutive passages 
— 73 times the 
interval between two passages over the mean vernal equinox: for 


of the 


of the meridian over the mean sun will be 1 + 


. i 
lar day the mean sun m 5 
in one mean solar day the mean s ust advance 365.9429 


whole circuit from equinox to equinox, and each mean solar day 


must correspond to 1 + passages of the mean vernal equi- 


i 
365.2422 
nox. Hence 365.2422 mean solar days correspond to 366.2422 
sidereal days. 

Hence we have the relations, 


366.2422 
One mean solar day = 365.9499 — 1.00273791 sidereal days, 


= 245 3™ 565.555 sidereal time. 
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365.2422 
306.2422 


= 23> 56™ 48.091 mean solar time. 


One sidereal day = = 0.99726957 mean solar days, 


The same relation manifestly exists between the corresponding 
hours, minutes, and seconds. Now since the sidereal unit is shorter 
than the mean solar in the ratio of 1 : 1.00273791, it follows that 
the number of these units in a given interval of time is to the 
number of mean solar units as 1.00273791 to 1. 

Hence the relations, 


Sidereal Interval = Mean Solar Interval x 1.00273791. 
Mean Solar Interval = Sidereal Interval x 0.99726957. 


Or, denoting these intervals respectively by /’ and J, 


I = I+ 0.00273791 I 
T = I’ — 0,00273043 I’, 


Tables II and III, Appendix to the Ephemeris, give the values of 
the corrections 0.00273791 J and 0.00273043 J’, for each second in 
the 24 hours. 

Again, since 24 sidereal hours equals 23" 56™ 4*.091 mean solar 
time, it follows that a mean solar clock loses 3™ 55°.909 on a side- 
real clock in one sidereal day, or 9°.8296 in one sidereal hour. 

Also, since 24 mean solar hours equals 24" 3™ 56°.555 sidercal 
time, it follows that a sidereal clock gains 3™ 56°.555 on a meen 
solar clock in one mean solar day, or 9*.8565 in one mean solar 
hour. 

These two facts may be thus expressed : 

(1) The hourly rate of a mean solar clock on sidereal time is 
+- 93.8296. 

(2) The hourly rate of a sidereal clock on mean solar time is 
— 9%.8565. 

From (2) it is seen that the R. A. of the mean sun increases 
9*,8565 per hour, or in other words, the sidereal time of mean noon 
occurs 9°,8565 later for each hour of west longitude. 

These deductions are of importance in what follows. 

Relation between Sidereal and Mean Solar Time. ‘hat is, having 
given either the sidereal or mean solar time at a certain instant, to 
find the other. 
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Suppose first the sideréal time to be given and let the circle in 


Figure 13 represent the celestial My 
equator, W being the point where it 

is intersected by the meridian, V the eS 
vernal equinox and S the place of . 
the mean sun. ’ 


Then .WV = the sidereal time at 
the instant, supposed to be known, 
WS =the mean solar time required, 
and VS = right ascension of mean 
sun. 

The mean solar time required is 
therefore equal to the given sidereal Fic. 13. 
time minus the R. A. of the mean sun at the instant. The calcu- 
lation of the R. A. of the mean sun at a given instant may be 
avoided by the use of Tables II and III, Appendix to the Ephem- 
eris, as follows: 

At the preceding mean noon the mean sun’s R, A. was less than 
at the moment considered by an amount which may be represented 
by S 8’. 

At that time, therefore, the mean sun was at M, and the Vernal 
Ecuinox at a position V’ such that V’ = VS’. Hence at the 
instant considered, the sidereal time elapsed since the preceding 
mean noon is JJV — WV’. The time since mean noon having thus 
been found in sidereal units, the mean solar equivalent of this inter- 
yal will necessarily be the mean solar time at the instant consid- 
ered. Hence the rule: 

From the given sidereal time subtract the R. A. of the mean sun 
at the preceding mean noon. Convert the result into a mean solar 
interval by the Ephemeris Tables or the formula I =I’ —0.002730431’. 
The result 1s the required mean solar time. 

To find the sidereal from the given mean time, this operation 
must obviously be performed in the inverse order, viz.: 

Convert the given mean solar time into a sidereal interval by 
the Ephemeris Tables or by the formula I’ = [+ 0.00273791/. 
To the result add the R. A. of the mean sun at the preceding mean 
noon. The result is the required sidereal time. 

On Page II, Monthly Calendar of the Ephemeris, will be found 
the R. A. of the mean sun at the preceding Greenwich mean moon. 
To find this element for the /ocal mean noon, multiply the hourly 
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change 9°.8565 (heretofore deduced) by the longitude in hours, and 
add the result to the Ephemeris value. 

The above rules are not only of great use in astronomical calcu- 
lations, but they enable us to determine the error of either a side- 
real or mean time clock, knowing that of the other, by “the method 
of coincident beats.” Suppose both clocks to beat seconds. ‘Then 
from the relative rate heretofore deduced it is seen that their beats 
will be coincident once in about 6 minutes. Note the seconds given 
by each clock when this occurs, and then supply the hours and 
minutes. Apply the known error to the mean solar for example; 
and the result will be the correct m.s. time. Find the correspond- 
ing siderea] time by the rule just given. ‘The difference between 
this and the time given by the sidereal clock will be its error. 


EXAMPLE. 


At West Point, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1891, Longitude 4*.93 west, the 
mean solar and sidereal clocks were compared at the instant of 
coincident beats, with the following result: 


Mean Solar, 0° — 46™— 29°.00. 
Sidereal, 17" — 15™— 555.00. 


The error of the mean solar was 0°17 slow on Standard Time, 
which is itself 4" 9°.45 slow on local time. 
It is required to find the error of the sidereal clock. 


Indicated im. s. tu... .c22.. 56 eee eee O08 — 46™— 29°.00 
Error Onestandard time..........-2. eee 0.17 
Reduction to lé@al tite... 2. 5. ane 4 — 9.45 
Corfé¢ted im: s. times... eee eee “0 — 50 — Seam 
Reduction to sidereal interval...........---+.. 8.52 
Sidereal interval since mean noon.............. 0 — 50 — 46.94 
R. A. of mean sun at Greenwich mean noon..... 16 — 24 — 27.25 
Correction = 9°.8565 < 4803... . 244.) eee 48.59 
True std@ereal timie,........ 5 ae eee 17 — 16 — 2.78 
Clock indication 4 )..4..2... sea eee 17 — 15 — 55.00 
Error ot sidereal clock. .......0.5. 5 .emeee ee + 7.78 


Hence the sidereal clock was 7*.78 slow. 
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TO FIND THE TIME BY ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
THONS. 


This general problem_usually presents itself as a question of de- 
termining the error of a time-piece at a given instant. The ditferent 
methods of obtaining this error may, as far as considered here, be 
grouped under three heads. 

L. Time by Meridian Transits. 
IT, Time by Single Altitudes. 

TT, Time by Equal Altitudes. 

The first is the method of precision when properly carried out 
with the transit instrument. The second and third, being usually 
carried out with the sextant, can only be relied upon as giving an 
approximate result more or less exact. 


I. TIME BY MERIDIAN TRANSITS. 


1. To Find the Error of a Sidereal Time-piece by the Meridian 
Transit of a Star. (See Form 1.)—The general statement of the 
problem is briefly this: since the time-piece, if correct, ought to in- 
dicate the R. A. of the star at the instant of culmination, the dif- 
ference in time is the error required. The transit instrument being 
supposed to be approximately in the meridian, 2.e., to have been 
carefully adjusted, for the practical solution it is necessary to find 
by observation and computation the quantities in the following 
equation (heretofore deduced) and solve it. 

a=T+F+aA+0B+c'C, (60) 
in which A, B, and C have for brevity been substituted for 
SS) obe ), and sec ¢ , Tespectively. Then having 
measured a, 6, and ¢; computed A, B, and C; observed 7’; and 
taken a from the Ephemeris (@ = the star’s apparent R. A. for the 
date), the value of /# follows from the solution of the equation. 

In finding 7, record to quarter seconds (or if possible to tenths 
of a second), the time of passage of each wire. Take the mean 
and apply the “Reduction to middle wire.” 7, corrected by 
aAdA+6B+c’C is evidently the chronometer time of the star’s 
transit over the meridian. 
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Form 1 indicates the proper method of recording the observa- 
tions, it being arranged for five stars. Under the head of “'Transit,” 
record its number and the maker. The “ Illumination” should be 
recorded as east or west, this showing whether the instrument is 
direct or reversed. 

The adopted value of / should be the mean of the results from 
several stars. Stars within the polar circle, or those whose declina- 
tion exceeds about 67°, are not used for time determinations, since 
the exact instant when a slow-moving star is bisected by a wire can- 
not be judged with the greatest precision, and since also slight 
errors in measuring a, b, and ¢ will then be greatly magnified: by A, 
B, and C, all of which become w for 6 = 90°. But by including 
in the observing list two circum-polar stars upon one of which the 
instrument is reversed after half the wires are passed, both a and ¢ 
may be found by Equations (57) and (59). 6 is found from level 
readings by Equation (55) or (56). 

If only a single star is available, it should be one given in the 
Ephemeris, and which passes near the zenith (6 = @), since at the 
zenith Aa disappears, and this is the only one of the three correc- 
tions which requires star observations for its determination. 

For very accurate work, such as is required in connection with 
the telegraphic determination of longitude, it is usual to employ at 
least ten stars for each determination of time, half the stars being 
observed with the instrument reversed; and of each half, two should 
be circum-polar and three equatorial stars. In this case, 6 is ordi- 
narily the only instrumental error actually measured (by level read- 
ings); each star then gives an equation of the form (60), and / to- 
gether with a and c are found from a solution of the equations by 
Least Squares. 

These matters will be explained more fully hereafter. 

If the “ Reduction to the Middle Wire” be not applied in com- 
puting 7, c will be the collimation error of the mean wire. This 
fact is of general application whenever the Transit Instrument is 
used for determining Time. 

The clock rate is found from errors determined at different 
times. 

To find the error at a given instant, as for example at the middle 
of the time consumed in a series of observations extending over 
several hours, this rate should be applied as explained when treating 
of the azimuth error. 
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». It may sometimes be-desirable to find the error of a sidereal 
_elock from a meridian transit of the sun, although in field work 
this would be exceptional. In sucha case it may be assumed, with 
an error entirely negligible, that during the short time consumed in 
the observation the sun’s motion is uniform, that the time required 
for the sun to pass from the mean to the middle wire, and from the 
middle wire to the meridian is the same as that for.a star of the 
same declination. 

For example, the reduction to middle wire not exceeding 0*.5, 
the error committed by the second assumption could not exceed 
0°.00274 


) 
ow 


X sec (23° 28’) = 0%.0015. Hence that reduction may be 


computed as usual. 

Therefore, note the time of transit of each limb of the sun over 
each wire, and take the mean. Reduce to the middle wire as usual, 
and apply the correction aA + 6B+c’C. The result is the clock 
time of culmination of the sun’s center. The frue sidereal time of 
this event, or the R. A. of the sun at apparent noon, is found on page 
1, Monthly Calendar, by interpolation. The difference gives L. 


2. To Find the Error of a Mean Solar Time-piece by a Meridian 
Transit of the Sun. (See Form 2.)—Apparent noon at any place is 
the instant of culmination of the sun’s center at that place. This 
epoch may be expressed in three different times, viz.: 

In apparent time, or 12 o’clock apparent time. . 

In mean time, or 12 o’clock plus the equation of time. 

In clock time, or that indicated by a mean solar time-piece. 

At apparent noon a mean solar time-piece should therefore indi- 
cate 12 o’clock plus the equation of time at the instant. 

Therefore the general equation of the Transit Instrument. be- 
comes for this case 


W+e=T+#F+aA+0B+ CC, (61) 


e denoting the equation of time. 
Note the order and directions that follow: 
1. The mean of all the observed times is the chronometer time of 
transit of sun’s center over the mean of the wires. 
2. The reduction to middle wire, as well as the three corrections, 
are found as in Form 1. By adding them to the above-men- 
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tioned mean, we have the chronometer time of apparent noon. 
The declination of the sun, used in computing these corrections, 
is to be taken from the Ephemeris, allowance being made for 
the observer’s longitude. Use page 1, Monthly Calendar. 

3. The mean time of apparent noon is 12 hours + e«. In comput- 
ing € use page 1, Monthly Calendar, and make allowance for 
observer’s longitude. The Ephemeris gives the sign of e. 

4. Subtract the chronometer time of apparent noon from the mean 
time of apparent noon, and the remainder is the error of the 
chronometer:—plus if slow, minus if fast. 

5. Time-pieces at West Point are run on 75th Meridian mean time, 
tie. 4" 9°45 slower than local mean time. Hence in finding 
the error at West Point subtract 4™ 9°.45 from 12" + e, before 
proceeding with step No. 4. 


>< Should the necessity arise for finding the error of a mean 
solar time-piece by a meridian transit of a star, it may be done by 
the same methods, the reduction to the middle wire and corrections 
for instrumental errors being computed as usual, since the equa- 
torial value of the first, as before, being taken as not exceeding 0.5, 
0°.00273 : 

a See 67 
= 0.0035. Stars within the polar circle, or whose declination ex- 
ceeds about 67° are not used for time determinations. 

Therefore having observed the clock time of transit (corrected by 
aA+6bB+c¢C), and having computed, as heretofore explained, 
the correct mean solar time of transit from the star’s R. A., the dif- 
ference gives the clock error. 


the greatest error thus produced cannot exceed 


) 
\ a 


THE SEXTANT. 


As problems under the second and third heads arising in field 
work are usually solved by aid of the sextant, a short description of 
that instrument and the manner of using it becomes necessary. 

The sextant is a hand reflecting instrument designed for the 
measurement of the angular distance between two objects. In its 
construction it embodies the following principle of Optics, viz.: 
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When a ray of light is reflected successively by two plane mirrors, 
the angle between the first and last direction of the ray is twice the 
angle between the mirrors, provided the ray and its two reflections 
are all in the same plane perpendicular to both mirrors. For as- 
tronomical work the sextant is mainly used for measuring vertical 
angles, 7.e., the altitude of some celestial body. In the measure- 
ment of Lunar Distances, however, the angle will usually be in- 
clined. 

The instrument consists essentially of a graduated circular arc, 
usually somewhat over 90° in extent, connected with its center by 
several radii and braced by cross pieces, forming what is known as 
the frame. Attached to the center of the arc is a movable indez- 
arm provided with clamp and tangent screw, carrying at its outer 
end avernier and microscope for reading the sextant arc. Attached 
to the index-arm at its center of motion, and therefore rotating with 
it, is a small mirror known as the tndez-glass, whose plane is per- 
pendicular to that of the frame. Perpendicular to the frame, at- 
tached thereto and therefore immovable, is a second small mirror, 
known as the horizon-glass. These two mirrors are so placed with 
reference to each other that when the index-arm vernier points to 
the zero of the arc, they shall be exactly parallel and facing each 
other. In this position a ray reflected by both mirrors will have its 
original direction unchanged. The horizon-glass is divided into 
two parts by a line parallel to the frame. The first part next the 
frame is a mirror, and is the horizon-glass proper. The outer 
part, consisting of unsilvered glass, is not a mirror. A small tele- 
scope screwing into a fixed ring, is held by the latter with its axis 
parallel to the frame and pointing to the horizon-glass. The dis- 
tance to the axis from the frame is so regulated that the objective 


will receive rays passing through the unsilvered, as well as rays 


reflected from the silvered, part of the horizon-glass. Since each 
portion of an objective forms as perfect an image as does the whole, 
the difference being only in degree of brightness of the image, it is 
manifest that by pointing the telescope at one object and placing 
another so that its reflected rays will be received by the objective, 
an image of each object may be seen in the field of view, each per- 
fect in detail, but less bright than if formed with the whole aper- 
ture of the objective. The relative brightness of the two images 
may be varied at will by simply moving the telescope bodily to or 
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from the frame, thus presenting more or less of the objective to the 
silvered part of the horizon-glass. For observation, they should be 
equally bright. 

Excessive brightness, as in case of the sun, is reduced by two 
sets of colored shades of different degrees of opacity, one set for the 
reflected, and one for the direct rays. These are supposed to be 
of plane glass, but to eliminate any errors due to a possible pris- 
matic form, they admit of easy reversal. A disk containing a set 
of colored glasses is arranged to screw over the eye end of the tele- 
scope. This should be used when practicable, since any prismatic 
form in ¢hese glasses will affect both direct and reflected’ rays 
equally. 

Two parallel wires are placed in the focus of the objective, the 
middle point between which marks the center of the field of view. 
The line joining this point and the optical center of the objective 
is the axis of the telescope. It is this line which should be parallel 
with the frame of the instrument. 

Suppose now with the index-arm set at zero (in which case the 
mirrors are parallel), the telescope is accurately directed to some 
very distant point. Rays will pass through the unsilvered part of 
the horizon glass and form an image at the center of the field of 
view. Rays sensibly parallel to these will fall upon the index-glass, 
be reflected to the horizon-glass, and thence into parallelism with 
the original direction, since the angle between the mirrors is zero. 

These reflected rays being parallel to the direct rays, will be 
brought to the same focus, and there will be presented at the mid- 
dle of the field of view, apparently one, in reality two, images of the 
point, accurately coinciding. 

Retaining the direct image at the middle of the field, let the 
index-arm be moved forward, say 25°. According to the principle 
of Optics cited, there will be superimposed on the first image that 
of another point, separated from the first point by an angular dis- 
tance of 50°. Accordingly in order to give the real value of an 
angle, the sextant graduations are marked double their true value. 

Also according to the same principle of Optics, it forlows that if 
the reading is 50° when the distance is 50°, the ray from the second 
point and all its reflections must determine a plane perpendicular 
to both mirrors and hence parallel to the frame. If the instrument 
and index-arm be so moved as to produce coincidence of images on 
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either side of the field, evidently the last direction of the ray is not 
parallel to the frame, the fundamental principle of the sextant is 
violated, and the position assumed by the index-arm to give this 
coincidence gives an incorrect value of the angle. The frame of 
the instrument must therefore always be held in the plane of the 
two points, which condition is fulfilled when coincidence of their 
images can be produced at the centre of the field. 

Hence, to measure an angle with a sextant:—Direct the tele- 
scope to the fainter of the two objects and bring its image to the 
middle of the field. Returning it in this position, rotate the instru- 
ment about the line of sight and move the index-arm slowly back 
and forth until accurate coincidence of the two images is produced 
at the middle of the field. Perfection of coincidence is produced 
by use of the tangent screw. 

In measuring altitudes (e.g. of the sun) at sea, it is sufficient to 
bring the reflected image tangent to the sea horizon, and correct 
the resulting altitude for dip. On land the natural horizon cannot 
be used for obvious reasons. Recourse is therefore had to an “arti- 
ficial horizon ” consisting of a small vessel of mercury with its sur- 
face protected against wind, etc., by a glass roof. An observer 
placing himself in the plane of the “ object” and the perpendicular 
to the artificial horizon, will by placing the eye at the proper angle 
see an image of the object reflected from the mercury. Since the 
angles of incidence and reflection are equal, this image may be re- 
garded as another body at the distance of the object and at the same 
angular distance below the horizon as the real object is above it. 
The measurement of the angle between the two will therefore give 
the double altitude of the object. This measurement is accom- 
plished by regarding the image seen in the mercury as the “ fainter 
of the two objects” mentioned in the foregoing rule, and then pro- 
ceeding as there indicated. 

If the body have a sensible diameter, as the sun, the altitude of 
the center is the quantity songht, since all data in the Ephemeris 
relating to the sun is given for its center. Nevertheless since it is 
easier to judge of the exact tangency of the two images than of 
their exact coincidence, it is the altitude of a limb which is always 
measured. ‘I'his, correctea for refraction, semi-diameter, and par- 
allax, will give the true geocentric altitude of the center. 

The sextant being usnally held in the hand and therefore 
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somewhat unstable, being also of small dimensions and graduated 
on the arc only to 10’,a single measurement of an angle never 
suffices for any astronomical purpose. Altitudes are therefore 
always taken in “sets” and the corresponding times noted. There 
are two methods of taking these sets according as the body is mov- 
ing rapidly or slowly in altitude. The first case evidently applies 
to extra-meridian observations, and the second to circum-meridian 
and circum-polar observations. 

To explain the first case, suppose it were required to take a set 
of forenoon altitudes of the sun’s upper limb. First it is to be 
noted that the image in the horizon as viewed by the telescope, is 
erect; it having been inverted once by the reflection and again by 
the telescope. ‘The image reflected from the mirrors is however 
inverted, and its lowest point corresponds to the upper limb of the 
sun. Now point the telescope to the mercury (having applied the 
proper shades), and place the upper limb of this image at the center 
of the field. By the rotation and movement of the index-arm be- 
fore described bring the image from the mirrors into the field 
above the other. Since the sun is rising, this image (inverted) will 
appear to be slowly falling in the field of view toward the other. 
Set the vernier at the nearest outward exact division of the limb, 
and note the instant when the two images are just tangent. Set 
the vernier at the next exact outward division of the limb (which 
operation separates the images), and note again the time when they 
come to tangency, which will be only a few seconds later. So pro- 
ceed until the set is complete. The altitudes are thus equidistant, 
involve no reading of the vernier, and while waiting for contact 
the instrument can be held steady by both hands. 

To take altitudes of the lower limb, allow the falling image to 
pass over the other and note the instants of separation. 

In the afternoon, the image here described as falling, is rising. 

In the second case, when the body is about to pass the meridian 
or is near the pole, it is moving so slowly in altitude that we can- 
not set the index-arm ahead by successive equal steps and wait for 
the body to reach that altitude. Moreover upon passing the 
meridian the motion in altitude is reversed. In this case we must. 
therefore measure the altitudes of the selected limb in as quick 
succession as possible according to the ordinary method. 

The same principles apply in case of a star. 
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The glass forming the roof of the horizon may be somewhat 
prismatic. The effect of this may be eliminated by taking another 
set with the roof reversed. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF THE SEXTANT. 


Hitherto it has been assumed that both mirrors were accurately 
perpendicular to the frame, that when they were parallel to each 
other the index-arm vernier reads zero, that the center of motion 
of the arm was the center of the graduated limb, and that the 
telescope axis was parallel to the frame. The mirrors and telescope 
are however not rigid in their connections, but each is susceptible 
of a slight motion to perfect the adjustment. Well-known optical 
principles together with the preceding remarks render any expla- 
nation of these adjustments unnecessary. 

1st. Adjustment:—To make the index-glass perpendicular to the 
frame. 

Set the index near the middle of the arc ; remove the telescope 
and place the eye near the index-glass nearly in the plane of the 
frame. Observe at the right-hand edge of the glass whether the - 
arc as seen directly and its reflected image form one continuous 
arc, which can only be the case when the glass is perpendicular. 
If not, tip the glass slightly by the proper screws until the above 
test is fulfilled. 

2d. Adjustment :—To make the horizon-glass perpendicular to the 
frame. 

The first adjustment having been perfected, the second is tested 
by noting whether the two mirrors are parallel for some one position 
of the index-glass. If so, the horizon-glass must also be perpen- 
dicular to the frame. — 

Point the telescope to a 3d or 4th magnitude star, or to a distant 
terrestrial point, the plane of the frame being vertical. Move the 
index-arm slowly back and forth over the zero. This will cause 
the reflected image to pass through the field ; if it passes exactly 
over the direct image the two mirrors must be perpendicular to the 
frame. If it passes to one side, tip the horizon-glass by the proper 
screws until the test is fulfilled. 

3d. Adjustment :—To make the axis of the telescope parallel to 
the frame. 

Turn the telescope until the wires before referred to are parallel 
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to the frame. (An adjusting telescope in which the wires are well 
separated is to be preferred.) Select two objects which are at a 
considerable distance apart, as the sun and moon when distant 100° or 
more from each other. Point the telescope to the moon and bring 
the image of the sun tangent to it on one of the wires. Move the 
instrument till the images appear on the other wire. Ifthe tangency 
still exists, the telescope is adjusted. Otherwise tip the ring hold- 
ing it, by means of the proper screws, till the test is fulfilled. 

4th. Adjustment:—To make the mirrors parallel when the read- 
ing of the arc is zero. 

Set the index exactly at zero and point to the distant object 
described in the second adjustment. If the two images are exactly 
coincident, the adjustment is perfect. Otherwise turn the horizon- 
glass around an axis perpendicular to the frame, by the proper 
screws, until coincidence is secured. ‘The mirrors are now parallel. 


ERRORS OF THE SEXTANT. 


tt should be remembered that to whatever division of the arc 
the index may point when the mirrors are parallel, this division is 
the temporary zero,|and from it all angle readings must be reckoned. 
The fourth adjustment will not remain perfect; it is therefore 
easier to determine the temporary zero from time to time, note its 
distance and direction from the zero of the graduation, and apply 
the correction to all readings. The distance in arc of the tempo- 
rary from the fixed zero is called the “ Index Error,” positive if the 
temporary zero lie beyond the graduated arc, negative if on. To 
facilitate its measurement when positive, the graduations are car- 
ried 4 to 5 degrees to the right of the zero, constituting what is 
called the “ extra arc.” 

To measure the index-error, bring the mirrors to parallelism by 
producing a perfect coincidence of the direct and reflected images 
of a star or distant point; read the vernier, giving the result the 
proper sign. 

Another method specially applicable at sea is as follows: 

Measure the horizontal diameter of the sun (so that the two 
limbs may not be affected by unequal refraction), first on the are 
and then on the extra arc. Evidently one reading will exceed, and 
the other be less than the diameter, by the index-error. One half 
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the difference will then be the index error, positive if the larger 
reading be on the extra are. 

As a verification, one fourth the sum should be the sun’s semi, 
diameter as given for the date in the Ephemeris. 

Another error which must be attended to with equal care is the 

“ Kcecentricity.” ‘This arises when the center of motion of the in- 
dex-arm is not coincident with the center of the graduated are. 
The effect of such maladjustment is seen from Figure 15, a being 
the center of motion, and 8 that of 
the are. When the arm is in the posi- 
tion ae in prolongation of the line 
joining the two centers, there is mani- 
festly no error in the reading. When 
at ad perpendicular to that line, there 
is an error cd. Between these two 
positions the error will be intermedi- 
ate in value. 

To determine this error, measure with a theodolite the angular 
distance between two distant points. Then take the mean of 
several measurements of the same angle with the sextant. The 
difference will be the effect of eccentricity for that reading of the 
seatant. This operation should be repeated at short angular inter- 
vals for the whole arc, and the results tabulated. 

Other methods may be adopted when the appliances of a fixed 
observatory are at hand. 


Fig. 15. 


Nomenclature of the Astronomical Triangle. 

A =azimuth angle = angle at the zenith. 

P =hour angle = angle at the pole. 

y =parallactic angle = angle at the body. 

90° — ¢= side from zenith to pole. 

90° — 6 = d = side from pole to body = polar distance. 

90° — a =z =side from zenith to body = zenith distance. 
In which ; 

go = latitude of place. 

6 = declination of body. 

a = altitude of body. 
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Il, TIME BY SINGLE ALTITUDES. 


1. To Find the Error of a Sidereal Time-piece by a Single Altitude 
ofa Star. (See Form 3.)—The solution of this problem consists in 
finding the value of the hour angle 7 PS in the astronomical tri- 
angle (see Fig. 16), having given the three sides of the triangle, 
viz.: Z P, the complement of the latitude, P S the polar distance 
of the star, and 7-S its zenith distance. ‘The latitude @ is sup- 
posed to be known, the polar distance d is taken from the 

: z 


M 


Fic. 16. 


Ephemeris for the date, and the altitude a, the complement of the 
zenith distance, is measured by the sextant and artificial horizon. 
‘The measured altitude having been corrected for errors of the sex- 
tant and refraction, the above data substituted in the formula 


rie es nue / cos m sin (m — a) (62) 


cos Psind ” 
[ == erets), 


will give the value of P, the star’s hour angle, which divided by 15 
will give the hour angle in time. (The negative sign is to be used 
if the star be east of the meridian.) 

This plus the star’s R. A. for the date will give the sidereal 
time, which by comparison with the chronometer time noted at the 
instant of taking the altitude, will give the chronometer error. 

As heretofore stated, reliance is not to be placed upon a single 
measurement by so defective an instrument as the sextant. A set 
of observations, from 5 to 10, is therefore made by recording the 
times corresponding to successive changes of 10’ in the star’s 
double altitude. These altitudes will thus be equidistant and in- 
volve no measurement of seconds of arc. _ 
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In the computations it is usual to assume that the mean of the 
times corresponds to the mean of the altitudes, as shown on Form 
3, which implies that the star’s motion in altitude is uniform. This 
in general is not true. We must therefore, to be as accurate as 
possible, either apply a gorrection to the mean of the times to 
obtain the time when the star was at the mean of the altitudes, or 
a correction to the mean of the altitudes to give the altitude at the 
mean of the times. Whether corrected or not, the means are used 
as a single observation. Also, since the refraction varies ununt- 
formly with the altitude, the refraction corresponding to the mean 
of the altitudes requires, in strictness, a slight correction; althongh 
of much less importance than the first. These corrections may as 
a rule be omitted. Their deduction is given in the following para- 


graph. 

>< ‘I’o determine the correction to be applied to the mean.of the 
altitudes or the mean of the times, the following deduction is ap- 
pended essentially as given by Chauvenet. 

To find the change in altitude of a star in a given interval of 
time, having regard to second differences, let 


a = f (iq). 
Then a+ Aa=f(P+AP). 
Expanding by Taylor’s Theorem, 


ca) (Arian 


a+ aa=s(P)+ LO) apy a a 


da dia (AP) 
fp * ae 


Aa= 


From the astronomical triangle, 


sin a= cos d sin @ + sin d cos ¢ cos P. 
cosada=—sind cos @sin Pd P. 


ada _ sin d cos sin P _ 
ie —° “iy aoe oe ~ sin A, (63) 
A being the azimuth. 
| Da dA 
7 cos @ cos A ——,. (64) 
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Also from the astronomical triangle in a similar manner, 


dA __ COs cos ‘+ sir sin A 
apo ae i 
w being the parallactic angle. 

Whence 


Pp) 
at ciced, Poo ea deem 2 eaey ie )”. (66) 


sin P 


Expressing A a and A P in seconds of arc and time respec- 
tively, we have, after reduction, 


A a= — cos dsin A (15A P) 


cos @ sin A cos A cos SAPPY .. E 
+ at ee ——— sin 1’, (67) 


which gives the variation in altitude due to a lapse of A P seconds 
of time. 
The last term may be written 


2sin*ZAP _ 


COR 2) ee 
oes a 


Values of m are given in tables under the head of Reduction to the 
Meridian. 
Placing also, for brevity, 


a : , _ cos A cos & 
g =cos @sin A, — 2 


we have, 
Aa=—15gAP+gkm, 


@ more convenient expression of the same relation. 

Now let H, H’, H’’, etc., denote the altitudes immed for 
sextant errors), 7, 7’, 7”’, etc., the corresponding times, a, the 
mean of the altitudes, ¢, the mean of the times, and a,’ the altitude 
corresponding to ¢,, since this cannot be a,. It is now required to 
determine the relation between a,’ and a, in order that the whole 
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set of observations may be resolved into one—a single altitude 
taken at the mean of the times. 


The change H — a,’ required the time 7' — Z,. 
The change H’ — a,’ required the time 7” —7,, 
ete. 


Therefore from the relation Aa=—15g AP+gkm we 
. have, denoting the different m’s by m,, m,, etc., 


H —a,/=—Ubg9(T—-t)+g9km,, (68 
H’ —a,’ = — 15g (T" —1,) +g km,, ) 
etc. ete. 
If there were 2 observations, the mean gives. 
ee (69) 
Or 
a, =4,—-gkm,. (70) 


The last term is therefore the desired correction to the mean of 
the altitudes in order that it may correspond to the mean of the 
times. 

It will however be more convenient to find such a correction as 
applied to the mean of the times will cause it to correspond to the 
mean of the altitudes. 

Let ¢,’ denote the time corresponding to the mean of the alti- 
tudes. 

The change a, — a,’ required the time ¢,’ — ¢,. Hence from 
the preceding, we have, since 7,’ — ¢, is very small, 


159 (t, — 7) - =. (a, —) = a gkm,; 
t!, =t, —dykm,. 


_ cos A cos p . ig 
Expressing / = apa known quantities, 
__ sin P cos # sin d sin a 
C= cont? - — cot P, (71) 
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sin P cos @ sin d é Sn) ae 
COs a, cot a, i = sin ae nite) 


t,, =t,+ vs] cot P — 


The refraction, 7, belonging to the mean of the altitudes is cor- 
rected, if desired, by the quantity 
snr l 2 sin’} (a,— H) 
ey as i) 
sin? a, sin 1 


H denoting the different altitudes. 


It is important to ascertain what stars are suited to the solution — 
of this problem. 

Differentiating the equation derived from the astronomical tri- 
angle (regarding a and FP as variable), 


sin a = sin ¢ sin 6+ cos ¢ cos 6 cos P, (73 ) 


and reducing by 
cosa _ sin P 
cos 0 sin A’ 


we have 
il, 


= #ea04'* e (74) 


From this it is seen that any error (da) in the measured alti- 
tude will have the least effect on the computed hour angle when 
@=0°,and 4 = 90°. ‘That is, the method is less exposed to error 
in low latitudes; but whatever the latitude, the star should be near 
the prime vertical. The worst position of the star is when on the 
meridian. 

Differentiating the same equation regarding @ and FP as variable, 
reducing by 


~e 


cos a cos A = sin 6 cos ¢ — cos 6 sin @ cos P. (75) 
and the same equation as before, we have 


1 


ew 2° ( 


76) 
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From this it is seen that any uncertainty as to the exact latitude 
will also have least effect when the star is near the prime vertical 
and the observer near the equator. 

Differentiating with reference to 6 and P, we have 


i, to 
~ cos 6 tan poe Cig 


and it thus appears that an erroneous value of 6 will also produce 
the least effect when the star is on the prime vertical, since from 
the equation 


sin ¢ and therefore tan ¢ will be a maximum when sin A is also 
a maximum. 

From the three foregoing differential equations it is also seen 
that the effect of constant errors either in the measured altitude, 
the assumed latitude, or assumed declination, may be eliminated 
by combining the results from two stars, one east and one west of 
the meridian, and in as nearly corresponding positions as possible; 
since then the corresponding values of sin A, tan A, and tan # will 
be numerically nearly equal and of opposite signs. 

Hence the following general rule should be observed: Jn order 
to reduce toa minimum the effect of errors either in the observations 
or the assumed data, select a star which will cross the prime vertical 
at some distance from the zenith (6 < ¢), and make the observations 
near that circle. As the latitude increases, greater accuracy in the 
observations and data ts required in order to give a constant degree 
of precision in the results. Stars very near the horizon should be 
avoided on account of excessive and irregular refraction. The 
adopted value of the clock error should be the mean of the results 
from an east and a west star. 

In the computation, if great accuracy be not essential, mean re- 
fractions may be employed; their values are given in tables. 

2. To Find the Error of a Mean Solar Time-piece by a Single Alti- 
tude of the Sun’s Limb. (See Form 4.)—This problem does not 
differ in principle from the preceding. The observations are made 
on the sun’s limb, and therefore in addition to refraction the cor- 
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rection for semi-diameter -at the time of observation must be ap- 
plied. Also, since the sun has an appreciable parallax, and since 
also the Ephemeris data supposes the observer to be at the earth’s 
center, the altitude must be further corrected for “ parallax in alti- 
tude.” Parallax in altitude = Equatorial Horizontal Parallax x p 
x cos altitude, p being the ratio of the earth’s radius at the equator 
to that at the place of observation. At West Point log p = 9.999368 
—10. The Equatorial Parallax is given in the Ephemeris, page 
278. 

The sun’s declination (or polar distance) which is given in the .- 
Ephemer:s for certain instants of Greenwich time, varies quite rap- 
idly; and in order to determine this element at the instant of ob- 
servation we must know our longitude and the error of the chro- 
nometer, to obtain which is the object of the problem. In practice, 
however, the error will usually be known with sufficient accuracy 
to find approximately the time elapsed since Greenwich mean noon. 
With this assumed difference we find by interpolation in page II, 
Monthly Calendar, the declination for the instant. The same re- 
marks apply to the determination of the semi-diameter referred to 
above, and the Equation of Time below. 

With the data thus found, compute P (in time) as in the pre- 
ceding problem. 

Then if it be a morning observation, 


Apparent time = oe Pp 
If an afternoon observation, 


Apparent time = P. 


Apparent time + Equation of Time = Mean Time. This com- 
pared with the mean of the recorded times gives the chronometer 
error, and if this is found to differ very materially from the assumed 
error, the declination and possibly also the Semi-diameter and 
Equation of Time, must be redetermined, and the computation re- 
peated. The sun should be observed as near the prime vertical as 
is consistent with avoiding irregular refraction. 

In all cases where time is to be determined by altitudes of the 
sun, it is better to make a set of observations on each limb, and re- 


di | ‘ 
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duce each set separately. If a difference of personal error in esti- 
mating contact of images as compared with their separation exists, 
it will thus be discovered and in a great measure eliminated. 


III. TIME BY EQUAL ALTITUDES. 


1. To Find the Error of a Sidereal Time-piece by Equal Altitudes 
of a Star. (See Form 5.)—If the times when a star reaches equal 
altitudes on opposite sides of the meridian be noted, the “ middle 
chronometer time” will be the time of transit, provided the chro- 
nometer has run uniformly. Hence we would have 


poe Et, (3) 


But if the refraction is different at the times of the two observa- 
tions, the trwe altitudes will be unequal when the observed are 
equal; which latter will consequently not correspond to equal hour 
angles. Manifestly therefore one of the chronometer times (¢.g., 
the last), requires a correction equal to the hour angle correspond- 
ing to the change in ¢rwe altitude,—this change being the difference 
between the E. and W. refractions,—and the middle chronometer 
time will require one half this correction. 
Hence we have in full (see note at end of next problem), 


= Te.+Ty, , 1 (%e— Tw) COS a us 
a f 2 ie "a 


F being the chronometer error at time of meridian passage, a the 
star’s apparent R. A., 7, and 7, the chronometer times of observa- 
tion, 7, and 7, the east and west refractions, and ¢ one half the 
elapsed time between the observations. (The above equation evi- 
dently applies even when the times have been noted by a mean 
solar chronometer, provided_a_be replaced by the computed mean 
time of meridian passage. 

Use an Ephemeris star and make the first set of observations as 
prescribed under “'Time bv Single Altitudes.” Then with the same 
sextant use the same altitudes in the second set, of course in the 
reverse order. 
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From the preceding Equation it is seen that the actual aititudes 
are not required. ‘Therefore unless the correction for refraction 
is to be applied, no record need be made of the sextant readings or 
errors. Also, under the same condition, the method is independent 
of errors in the assumed latitude or the star’s declination. 

As before, the observations should be made as near the prime 
vertical as is consistent with avoiding irregular refraction. By 
selecting a star whose declination is but a little less than ¢, it will 
be on the prime vertical near the zenith, and we can probably avoid 
the correction for refraction since the elapsed time will be small. 
The sextant and chronometer also will be but little liable to changes. 

If the eastern observations have been prevented by clouds or 
other cause, we may still take the western observations, and the 
eastern at the next prime vertical transit of the star; thus giving 
the chronometer error at time of star’s /ower meridian passage. 

2. To Find the Error of a Mean Solar Time-piece by Equal Alti- 
tudes of the Sun’s Limb. (See Form 6.)—The general principles 
involved and the methods of observation are the same as in the pre- 
ceding problem. But since the sun changes in declination between 
the times of the E. and W. observations, equal altitudes do not cor- 
respond to equal hour angles. For example, when the sun is moy- 
ing north, the morning will be less than the afternoon hour angle 
at the same altitude. et therefore the afternoon hour angle 
requires to be diminished by the change due to the change of decli- 
nation, and the middle chronometer time by Aa//f this amount, which 
is accomplished in practice by adding the correction with its sign 
changed. ‘This correction is called the “ Equation of Equal Alti- 
tudes.” 

The middle chronometer time thus corrected gives the chro- 
nometer time of apparent noon. 12" + the Equation of time at 
Apparent Noon gives the mean time of apparent noon, and the dif- 
ference is the chronometer error on mean time at apparent noon. 

Hence in full 


B= iete—| (=F +0)4 


1 (7. — Ty) Cos a 
215 cos @ cos dOsiné © 


4 (AK tan @ + a 6) |. (80) 


Ne 
™N 


rece e.s 
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The last term in the bracket is the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 
For its deduction, see note at end of problem. 

A and & are taken from tables. A is the sun’s-hourly increase 
in declination at apparent noon, taken from the Ephemeris by inter- 
polation; 6 is the sun’s declination at same time. 

If a sidereal chronometer had been used, the above equation 
would evidently still apply, substituting for 12" + € the sun’s R. A. 
at apparent noon, and omitting 6" in the parenthesis. 

For the application of this method to midnight, and effect of 
errors in data, see Note. 


> Correction for Refraction.—To deduce the correction for re- 
fraction employed in the two preceding problems, resume the dif- 
ferential equation of the last note, 
COS a 


d4P= cos @ cos 0 sin P da (numerically), 


which gives the change in hour angle (in arc) for a change in alti- 
tude of da. ‘ 

If the west refraction be less than the east, the sun will, in fall- 
ing, reach the altitude a too soon, and the west hour angle must be 
increased. Hence in this case the correction must be positive and 
additive, and in any case the correction with its proper sign in time 
will be obtained from the expression 


(Te — Tw) COS A 
15 cos ¢cos 6 sin?’ 


since r, — 7,18 the change in altitude da, and ¢, or one half the 
elapsed time, is practically P. 
For the middle chronometer-time, we therefore have 


(r, — Ty) Cos a 
= | 22! See eee 


The equation reduced as in the preceding note, gives 


ay — i , 
= 224s a 82 
ia 30 cos @ sin 4° Ge 
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Since 7, —1,, may denote an error in altitude from any cause what- 
ever, it follows that the observations should be made near the prime 
vertical. 

Equation of Equal Altitudes.—In order to deduce the Equation 
of Equal Altitudes, resume the equation 


sin a = sin ¢sin 6 + cos dcos 6 cos P. 
Differentiate, regarding 6 and P as variable, and solving, we have 


sin @ cos 0 — cos ¢ cos P sin 6 
cos @cos 6 sin P 


ae (eng ee 
~ mn P tan P 


dP= d 6, 


(83) 


which gives the change in hour angle due to achange d © in decli- 
nation. 

Now if f denote half the elapsed time in hours, and K the hourly 
increase in the sun’s declination at the middle instant (assumed to 
be apparent noon), we will have 


ado=29 i. 


Again assuming P to be the mean hour angle = ¢, and 6 to be the 
declination at the middle instant (assumed to be apparent noon), we 
shall have for the change in hour angle in time due to the in- 
crease in declination 


tan Pp tan 6 
sin¢ tant 


es | at) 2 Kt. (84) 


Since & denotes an increase in declination, the afternoon hour angle 
will be too large by the above quantity, and the middle chronometer 
time too large by half the same quantity. Hence in any case, the 


quantity to be added to the middle chronometer time to reduce it 
to chronometer time of apparent noon is 


_ Kttan ¢ Kt tan 6 
15sin ¢ 15 tan ¢ ° 
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t 


bar “me ~ -< 


Making 4 = — 


Kq. of Equal Altitudes = A AK tan @+ BK tan 0. (85) 


As in the preceding case, observations may be made in the 
afternoon and the following morning to obtain the chronometer 
error at midnight. Such aset may be regarded as A. M. and P. M. 
observations respectively made by a person at the other extremity 
of the earth’s diameter, and therefore in latitude — ¢. 

Hence for midnight the Eq. would be 


Kttand , Kéitand : 
iia" eee Cm 


Since ¢ is always less than 12, its sine is always positive. Also 
tan ¢ will be positive when ¢ is less than 6", and negative when 
more. From which it is seen that we may use a single equation for 
both noon and midnight, viz.: 


A Ktan@+ BK tan 6, 


by noting the following rule as to signs. 

For noon, A is always negative, for midnight positive. For 
noon or midnight B is positive when the elapsed time is less than 
12" and negative when more. 

The effect of errors in ¢ and Oo is readily seen by a differentia- 
tion of the Equation. 


“Time of Sunrise or Sunset.—This problem is precisely similar to 
that of single altitudes, except that the altitude of the sun is known 
and therefore no observation is required. ‘The zenith distance of 
the sun’s center at the instant when its upper limb is on the hor- 
izon is assumed to be 90° 50’, which is made up of 90°, plus 16’ 
(the mean semi-diameter of the sun), plus 34’ (the mean refraction 
at the horizon). The resulting hour angle replaces ? in Form 4. 

Duration of Twilight.—The zenith distance in this case is 108°, 
as twilight is assumed to begin in the morning or end in the even- 
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ing when the sun’s center is 18° a the horizon. (See Art. 
130, Young.) 

From the solution of the Z PS Pe it can readily be shown 
that the time required for the sun to pass from the horizon to a 
zenith distance z is 


1—sin z cos (yp — p’) 4 
of asec SP), (87) 


= 5 Sin” 
in which ¢ and y’ (called the sun’s parallactic angles) are the an- 
gles included between the declination and vertical circles through 
the sun’s center for any zenith distance z, and for the horizon re- 
spectively, and @ is the observer’s latitude. Making z equal to 108° 
this becomes 


2 1 — cos 18° cos (y — ’) 
¢ = — sin- eS, 
15 2 cos? d ee) 


from which the duration of twilight for any latitude and any sea- 
son of the year can be found; the values of » and ~’ are given by 


sin @ — sin 6 cos Z 


n= cos 6 sin z ey 
and 
,__ sin 
oT. cos 6 - 


When ? is equal to 7’ then ¢ is a minimum, and we have, after 
replacing 1 — cos 18° by 2 sin’ 9°, 


¢t = #, sin (sin 9° sec ¢), (91) 


from which the duration of the shortest twilight is found. Under 
the same condition we have from Eqs. (89) and (90), 


sin 6 = — tan 9° sin @; (92) 


from which the sun’s declination at the time of shortest twilight at 
any latitude can be found. 
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LATITUDE. 


Th» latitude of a place on the earth’s surface is the declination 
ofits zenith. The apparent zenith isthe point in which the plumb- 
line, if produced, at the point of observation would pierce the celes- 
tial sphere. The central zenith is the point in which the radius of 
the earth, if produced, would pierce the celestial sphere. ‘The lati- 
tude measured from the central zenith is called the geocentric lati- 
tude, and that from the apparent zenith is called the astronomical 
latitude or simply the latitude. The difference between the lati- 
tude and the geocentric latitude is called the reduction of latitude. 

The direction of the plumb-line is affected by the local attrac- 
tion of mountain masses on the plumb-bob, or on account of the 
unequal variations of density of the crust of the earth, at or near 
the locality of the station. The Astronomical latitude is deter- 
mined from the actual direction of the plumb-line, and therefore 
includes all abnormal deviations. The Geographical or Geodetic 
latitude is that which would result from considering the earth a 
perfect spheroid of revolution, without the abnormal deviations 
above referred to. 

Form and Dimensions of the Earth.—Before proceeding to the 
latitude problems it is important to derive some necessary formulas 
from the form and dimensions of the earth. For this purpose, let 
us assume that the earth is an oblate spheroid about the polar axis. 


Fie. 17. 


Let EP’ O be a meridian section of the earth through the observ- 
er’s place O; CP’ the earth’s axis; #'@ the earth’s equator and 
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HT H’ the observer’s horizon. Let P be the pole of the heavens; Z 
the apparent and Z’ the central zenith; @ the latitude and @’ the 
geocentric latitude. The equation of the observer’s meridian re- 
ferred to its center and axes is 


ay’ + Ba? = ab’, (93) 


in which a and 6 are the equatorial and polar radius of the earth. 
The codrdinates of O being x’ and y’, we have the following ana- 
lytical conditions. 
For the tangent at O, coincident with the horizon, from 
ayy’ + Baz’ = a°b’; (94) 


and the normal at O, through the apparent zenith Z, from 


ay’ (x7 — 2x’) — Ba’ (y—y’) = 0. (95) 
From Hq. (94), we have 
tan O AC = tan (90° — ¢) = oat (96) 
whence 
Ba’ tan d=a'y’. (97) 
Substituting in 
ay” +b a’? — ah (38) 
and eliminating 5 by 
a a (99) 


a? 


= a Cos @ 
"Trane | 


a a(1—e')sin & 
 ¥1—eé sin? d | 


we have 


(100) 


Let s be the length of any portion of the meridian; then for the 
elementary arc, its projection on the major axis 2, is 


dscosOAC=dssin @= —dz’, ~ (101) 
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since x’ is a decreasing function of the latitude. Differentiating 
the first of Kqs. (100), we have 


: (l1—e’)sn Pd 
dg) = —¢ = 
i (1 — e’ sin’ ¢)? ia! 
Equating (101) and (102), we have 
1—e\)d@ 
gs = ye oe 
— (1 — e sin’? ¢)?” op 
and for any other latitude ¢,, 
Je (104) 


(1 — e’sin’ ¢,. 
Let d @ = 1°, then dividing (103) by (104), we have 


a eo $ Be 
Get et =e sr Pi)" ea A 2 — P, nearly, (105) 

ds, (l1—e' sin? ~): 1— ge sin’ d 
which, after solving with reference to e”, reduces to 


ds—ds, 
7. te Le 
ds sin’ dé — ds, sin’ q, 


2 


from which the value of the eccentricity of the meridian can be 
found when the measured lengths ds and ds, of any two portions 
of the meridian line, each 1° in latitude, and the latitudes ¢ and 
¢%, of their middle points are known; for the earth, this has been 
found to be about 0.0816967. 

To find the eguatorial and polar radii, we have from Kg. (103) 
after making d@ = 1°, 


g =! i ane (107) 
l—e 
and from the property of the ellipse, 


b=aVvVi—e’. (108) 
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To find the radius of curvature R at any point of the meridian. 
After substituting the values of dz, dy, and d*y, taken from Eqs. 
(100), in the general formula for radius of curvature, 


_  @’+ay) 
CS ee (109) 
we have 
lh (110) 


=f 
(1—e*sin® 6)* 
and hence the length of one degree of latitude at any latitude ¢ is, 


22x hk Rea 1-2 
—— ee ae 111 
B 360 360 (1 — ¢’ sin’ ¢)* ( ) 


To find the length of a degree on a section perpendicular to the 
meridian at any latitude @ we proceed as follows: The radius p of 
the earth at the observer’s place, is the minor axis, and the equa- 
torial radius @ is the major axis of the elliptical section, cut out of 
the earth by a plane perpendicular to the meridian plane, passed 
through the center and the observer’s place. 

Squaring and adding Eqs. (100) and extracting the square root, 
we have the radius of the earth at the observer’s place; or 


* e* (1 — e*) sin’ db _ 
p=0V1 1—e’ sin’ ies 


1 — 2e* sin’ P+ e‘ sin’? & (112) 
1 —e’sin’ @ . 


The square of the eccentricity of the section is 


= a* — p?_ (1 —e’) sin’ d, 


a 1l—esin®?@ ’ 
which being substituted for e” in Eq. (111) after making ¢ = 90°, 
gives 


_28 1 —e’sin’ d 


4 —— es 
ae" i Fe A) aS a) 
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To find the length of a degree of longitude at any latitude 4, 
we know, Eqs. (100), that the radius of the parallel is z’; therefore 


we have 

22 ee 2a cos P 

a= 500" ~ 3000 see (oe 
The value of the radius of the earth, at any latitude ¢, is de- 

rived from Eq. (112) or, 


“a 1—2e sin’ d+ é sin’ d 
. na 1—e' sin’ d ; 

which, for logarithmic reduction, when a is made unity may be 
placed under the form 


log p = 9.9992747 + 0.0007271 cos 2 @ — 0.0000018 cos 4 ¢. (115) 
From the figure and Eqs. (100), we have 


a’ = cos ‘— . Rees 
pO = VPs a) 
a (1 —e*) sind 


‘= i -—— _ ry 
y =psn@d Stat ao (117) 


Multiplying these equations by cos ¢ and sin ¢@ respectively, adding 
and reducing we have 


cos (6 — f’)= 5 V1 — é’ sin’ g, (118) 


and from (116), 
a cos & 
PY —e sin? & 


cos @’ = (119) 


Whence by combination we have 


cos @’ cos (? — ¢’) = “ Cos D5 (120) 
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and solving with reference to p we have 
a 
. Ex V = d’ cos (P — 9)’ a , 


which is capable of logarithmic computation. ; 
To find the reduction of latitude 6 — $’. Since Gis the angle 
made by the normal with the axis of z we have 


en or (122) 


dy’ 


and irom the figure we have 


tan g = 2. (123) 


Differentiating the equation of the meridian section we have 


fa OS : 
2  ady (124) 
Whence 
tan ¢’ = 8 tan @ = (1 — é’) tan @. - (125) 


Developing into a series, we have 


2 2 


ee es ow | _ 2 ) 
$-¢ =7— sin 2 ¢ € 25) sin4@+ete. (126) 
But since e = 0.0816967 this reduces to 

p— Pp’ = 690.65 sin 2 @ — 1.16 sin 4 & very nearly. (127) 


Latitude Problems.—The general problem of latitude consists 
in finding the side Z P im the Z P S triangle, any other three parts 
being given. 

Differentiating (73’), regarding first a and @ and next P and ¢ 
as variable, and reducing by (75) we obtain 


au @=sec Ada, 
and 
dd =tan A cos dd P. 
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Whence observations for latitude should as a rule be made upon a 
body at or near the time of its culmination. 

The following are the methods usually employed. 

1. By Circumpolars.—This depends on the fact that the altitude 
of the pole is equal to the astronomical latitude of the place. Let 
a and a’ be the altitudes of a circumpolar star at upper and lower 
culmination respectively, corrected for refraction and instrumental 
errors; d and d’ the corresponding polar distances, and @ the lati- 
tude; then we have 


g=a—d, =a 4a, b=h(at+a)4+4(d-A). 


‘he change from d to d’ is ordinarily so small in the interval 
(12 hours) between the observations as to be negligible; it is due 
solely to precession and nutation. This method is free from dec- 
lination errors, but subject to changes and errors in the refraction. 
It is therefore an independent method, and is the one used in fixed 
observatories where the observations can be made with great accu- 
racy even during daylight by the transit circle. With the sextant 
the method is applicable only in high latitudes during the winter 
so that both culminations occur during the night time. A star 
with a small polar distance is to be preferred, to avoid irregular re- 
fraction at the lower culmination. 

The sextant, however, is not well adapted to this method, since 
the least count of its vernier is usually 10’’, and at culmination 
only a single altitude can be measured, even if the instant of cul- 
mination be accurately noted by a chronometer. But if Polaris be 
the star chosen, a series of observations may be: made during the 
five minutes immediately preceding and following culmination, and 
at no time during these ten minutes will the star’s altitude differ 
from its meridian altitude by more than 1’’.1. Errors within this 
limit would not be detected by even the best sextant observations, 
and the mean of the measured altitudes will therefore be the me- 
ridian altitude with the usual precision. 

Even if a be regarded as too small when found in this manner, 
a’ will be too large by practically the same amount, and 4 (a + a’) 
will be correct. 

2. By Meridian Altitudes or Zenith Distances.—This method de- 
pends on the fact that the astronomical latitude of a place is equal 
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to the declination of.its zenith. If the star culminate between the 
pole and the zenith, then 
0) =do— Bis 


where 7, is the meridian zenith distance of the star. If between 
the zenith and equator, then 


jop=do+2,. 


We have therefore only to measure z,, take 6 from the Ephemeris, 
and substitute in one of these equations. 

This method is a very exact one when the observations are made 
with an instrument, such as the transit circle, accurately adjusted 
to the meridian, and whose least count is small. It is subject to 
errors of both declination and refraction; although the latter as 
well as any constant errors in the measured altitudes may be nearly 
eliminated, as is seen from the preceding equations, by combining 
the result with that from another star which culminates at about 
the same time at a nearly equal altitude on the opposite side of the 
zenith. 

For reasons stated above, the sextant is not well adapted to this 
method except at sea, where the highest accuracy is not requisite. 

3. By Circum-meridian Altitudes.—If the altitude of a celestial 
body be measured within a few minutes of culmination, we may by 
noting the corresponding time very readily compute the difference 
between the measured altitude and the altitude which the body 
will have when it reaches the meridian. This difference is called 
the “ Reduction to the Meridian,” and by addition to the observed 
will give the meridian altitude. If several altitudes be measured 
and each be reduced to the meridian, we may evidently, by taking 
the mean of the results, obviate the inaccuracies incident to the 
use of the sextant in the last problem. 

These are called “ Circum-meridian Altitudes,” and their reduc- 
tion to the meridian is rendered very simple by the special formula 


cos @ cos O 2 sin? 4 P 


a oF COS a, sin 1” 
cos @ cos 6\? 2 sin‘ 4 P 
. (een Raga + + 3 ARB} 


the deduction of which will be given hereafter. 
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In this formula a is the true altitude, 6 the declination, and P 
the hour angle, all relating to the instant of observation; a, is the 
desired meridian altitude, and the second and third terms of the 
second member constitute the first two terms of the Reduction to 
the Meridian. Values of ee 4 _ EP and he ae 
sin Ll sin 1 
tables with P asthe argument. For small values of P the series 
will converge rapidly, provided a, is not too large. 

Having the meridian altitude, the latitude follows as in the last 
method. 

From (128) it is seen that for computing a, we require (neg- 
lecting all consideration of P for the present) not only 6, but both 
a,and 3; but as will appear later, approximate values will suffice. 
If an approximate value of @ be known, that of a, follows from 


a,=6+90° — ¢. (129) 


If not, one may be found as follows: In this method, double altitudes 
are taken in as quick succession as possible from a few minutes before 
until a few minutes after meridian passage. The greatest altitude 
measured will therefore, when corrected for refraction, semi-diameter, 
and parallax, be very near the meridian altitude, and its substitution 
in (129) will give a value of ¢ sufficiently accurate for the purpose. 

In order to fix upon a proper value of 6 to be used in (128) it 
is to be noted that if a star be the body observed, its declination is 
practically constant and may be taken at once from the Ephemeris 
for the date. In case of the sun, however, whose declination is 
constantly varying, 6 must represent the declination at the moment 
of making the observation. But when several observations are 
taken in succession, the labor of computing a value of 6 for each 
may be avoided, as will be evident from an explanation of the 
manner of making the observations and reductions. 

-The observations are made as just explained on a limb of the 
sun, viz.: Several double altitudes are taken as near together as 
possible, as many before, as after meridian passage, and the corre- 
sponding chronometer times noted. (Note the difference between 
this, and sextant observations for time.) 

Now if we suppose each observation to have been reduced to 
the meridian, after correcting for refraction, parallax and semi- 
diameter, we would have several equations of the form 


are given in 


a,=a+Am— Bn, 
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ri 9 gin? 2 2 gint 1 
in which m and v are the tabular values of ae ee and aa 
sin 1 ST <almas 
id A and B the remaining factors of the corresponding terms in 
Equation (128). Any one of the equations will give for the lati- 


tude, 
g=6+ 90° —(a+Am—Bn). (130) 


In this equation, 6 is the declination at the time of observation. 
For, since the reduction to the meridian has been made with this 
value of 6 in obtaining A and B,a+ Am — Bn is manifestly the 
meridian altitude of a body whose declination is constantly 6. In 
fact, the reduction to the meridian by the formula given, can be 
computed only on the hypothesis of a constant declination. We 
are thus dealing with a fictitious sun, whose declination on the me- 
ridian differs from that of the true sun. But since declination and 
meridian altitude always preserve a constant difference (the colati- 
tude), we see that Equation (130) will give the correct value of ¢, 
due to perfect balance in the errors of 6 and (a + Am— Bn). 

The mean of all the equations due to the several observations 
will be 


fd = 6, + 90° — (a, + A,m, — B,n,). (131) 


In this equation 6, is the mean of the sun’s declinations at the 
times of making the observations; and it is obvious that if this 
mean be employed for the single computation of A, and B,, the 
error committed will be entirely negligible. We thus avoid a 
separate computation of these quantities for each observation. 

The result will moreover be perfectly rigorous in practice if we 
use for 6, the declination corresponding to the mean of the times; 
since in the 30 minutes covered by the observations the departure 
of the sun’s declination from a wniform increase or decrease is 
negligible. We thus avoid the labor of computing more than a 
single value of 0. 

We have still to determine the value of P from the chronometer 
time of each observation, and in this determination it must be 
borne in mind that P (in arc) is the angular distance of the true 
sun from the meridian at the instant of observation. 
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There are two reasons why this distance (in time) cannot be 
given directly by a mean time chronometer. First, the chronom- 
eter will usually be gaining or losing, 7.¢., it will have a “rate.” 
Secondly, a mean time chronometer, even when running without 
rate, indicates the angular motion of the mean sun, which may be 
quite ditferent from that of the ¢rwe sun, as shown by the continual 
shange in the Equation of Time. 

We therefore proceed as follows: From Page I, Monthly Calen- 
dar of the Ephemeris (knowing the longitude), take out the Equa- 
tion of Time. Add this algebraically to 12 hours, apply the error 
of the chronometer, and the result will be the chronometer time 
of apparent noon. ‘The difference between this and the chro- 
nometer time of each observation, gives the several values of P in 
time, each subject to the two corrections mentioned. To find the 
correction for rate, let 7 represent the number of seconds gained or 
lost in 24 hours (a losing rate being positive for the same reason 
that an error slow is positive). Then if P’ be the corrected hour 
angle, we will have 


P’: P :: 86400 : 86400 ~r. [86400 = 60 x 60 x 24]. 


Or 


86400 
_— a 6 
BaP 86400 — 7 
Or 
Qsin?$P’ 2sin?4 ei 86400 _  2sin?4 P 
sinl’”  sinl’” \86400—~r7/ ain 1” 


Hence we will also have 


Am (corrected for rate) = k& aon eee ean See 
COs a, sin 1 
Hence if we compute A by the formula 


cos @ cos & 
Azz COS P COS ¢ 
COS , 


= 
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we may employ the actual chronometer intervals and pay no fur- 
ther attention to the question of rate. 

From 4 = ( sau -) , values of & are tabulated with the rate 
as the argument. 

The second correction depends, as just stated, on the difference 
between the motions of the true and mean sun, while the former is 
passing from the point of observation to the meridian. In other 
words it depends on the change in the Equation of 'Time in the 
same interval, or, which is the same thing, wpon the rate of an ac- 
curate mean solar chronometer on apparent time. 

If therefore we let e¢ represent the change in the Equation of 
Time for 24 hours (positive when the Equation of Timo is increas- 
ing algebraically), it is evident that r —e will be tho rate of the 
given chronometer on apparent time, and that the correction for 
this total rate may be computed as just explained for 7, or taken 
from the same table, using 7 — e as the argument instead of 7 alone. 

The operation of reducing the observations is then, in brief, as 
follows. 


By Circum-Meridian Altitudes of the Sun’s Limb.—Form 7. 


Correct the mean of the double altitudes for eccentricity and in- 
dex error. Correct the resulting mean single altitude for refraction, 
semi-diameter, and parallax in altitude. Denote the result by a,. 

From the Equation of Time (Page I, Monthly Calendar), longi- 
tude and chronometer error, find the chronometer time of apparent 
noon. 

Take the difference between this and each chronometer time of 
observation, denote the difference by P, and their mean by P.,. 

With each value of P, take from tables the corresponding 
values of m and 7. Denote their respective means by m, and 7. 

From Page II, Monthly Calendar, take the sun’s declination 
corresponding to the local apparent time P,, and denote it by 6,. 

If ¢ can be assumed with considerable accuracy, determine the 
corresponding a, by a, = 6, + 90° — ¢. 

If not, take the greatest measured altitude, correct it for refrac- 
tion, etc., call it a,, and deduce ¢ from the above equation. 

From the rate of the chronometer and change in Equation of 
Time, (both for 24 hours,) take & from the table. 
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With these values of 4, ¢, a,, and 6,, compute 


__ cos ¢ cos 6 


A = °k, amd By 2 © tan. 
COs a, 


The latitude then follows from 


= 6, + 90° — (a, + Ayn, — Byn,). (132) 


By Circum-Meridian altitudes of a Star.—Form 8. 


With a star observed with a stdereal chronometer, the observa- 
tions are the same, and the reduction is only modified by the fact 
that parallax, semi-diameter, equation of time and longitude do not 
enter, while the declination is constant. 

If the star lie between the zenith and pole, the formula becomes 


= (a, + Am, — B.n,) — 90° +-'6,. (133) 
If below the pole, 
d= (a, — Am, — B,n,) + 90° — 6, (134) 


1. An Ephemeris star is to be preferred to the sun, since the 
reduction is more simple, its declination is better known and con- 
stant, it presents itself as a point, which is of advantage in sextant 
observations, and we have a greater choice both in time and the 
place of the object to be observed. 

2. By comparing Eqs. (132) and (133) we see that constant 
errors in the measured altitudes, and in refraction, will be nearly 
eliminated by combining the results of two stars, one as much 
north as the other is south, of the zenith. 

Also from the ee term of the Reduction to the Meridian, 
cos écosO 2 sin? 4 P 
cosa, . sin 1” 
knowledge of the chronometer error, giving an incorrect value of 
P may be eliminated by taking another observation at about an 
equal altitude on the other side of the meridian ; since, P being 
very small, sin? 4 P will be as much too large in one case as it will 

be too small in the other. 


, it is seen that the effect of an imperfect 
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The double altitudes should therefore be taken at as nearly 
equal intervals of time and be as symmetrically arranged with refer- 
ence to the meridian, as practicable. 

3. By rewriting the assumed formula for the reduction, ex- 
pressing the first term as a function of ¢ and 6 only, and including 
the third term which has heretofore been omitted, we have (Form- 
ula 2, P. 4, Book of Formulas), 


a  . ee __ tana, n+ (CL +.3 tan’ @,) . 

, tan 6 — tan 5” (tan @— tan 6)*" " (tang — tan d)*” 
and. 
. 1 tan a, $(1-+ 3tan’ a,) 


1 “= tan 6 — tan i (tan 06 — tan Fa ce (tan d — tan ?)” 


for south and north stars respectively. 


mash aa eh  _ 2sin’ $$ P 
Y fini” ’ eure” * ~ Si” | 


From these equations it is seen that if a star be selected which 
culminates at a considerable distance from the zenith, esther north 
or south, the first factor of each term of this development is much 
smaller than in case of a star culminating near the zenith, either 
north or south. 

Since the third term has been entirely neglected in the previous 
discussion, it becomes desirable to select our star in such a manner 
that the omitted term (and hence all following it) shall be small; 
and this, as just seen, will occur when there is considerable differ- 
ence between the latitude and the star’s declination in either direc- 
tion. It is also seen that an unfavorable position of the star near 
the zenith causing the first factor to be excessive may be counter- 
balanced by diminishing the hour angle P. 

From the above expression for the third term, Liptay the ap- 
proximate latitude, we may readily find the hour angle of any given 
star, within which if the observation be confined, the value of the 
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term will not exceed any desired limit—say 0’.01 or 1’’.. Similarly 
for the second term. We thus ascertain how long before culmina- 
tion the observations may safely be begun when it is proposed to 
omit one or both terms in the reduction. 

For example in latitude 40° N., if we observe a star at declina- 
tion 0°. the observation may be made at 20" from meridian passage 
and yet the third term amount only to .01’’, which would affect the 
resulting latitude by one linear foot. Or it may be made at 27™ 
from culmination, and the third term amount only to .1’’, affecting 
the resulting latitude by ten feet. 

A star at an equal altitude north of the zenith, declination 80° 
(for combination with the preceding as recommended), may be 
observed at 48 and 62 minutes from culmination, with no larger 
errors. 

With other latitudes the figures will vary, but the principle re- 
mains the same. 

Hence the general rule: Select a star whose declination differs 
considerably from the latitude. This will give ample time for tak- 
ing a series of altitudes. As the declination of the selected star 
approaches the latitude, restrict the observations to a shorter time, 
greater care in this respect being necessary for south stars. <Ar- 
range the observations as symmetrically with reference to the me- 
ridian as practicable, and use at least two stars—on opposite sides 
of the zenith. 

4. Finally, if a mean solar chronometer be used with a star, the 


86400 
86400 —r 
must evidently be reduced to sidereal intervals by multiplying by 
1.00272791 heretofore deduced. That is 


corrected m. s. intervals defined by the equation P’ = P 


86400 
, ee 9 


and the factor for rate will be & (1.00273791)? instead of &. 
Similarly if a sidereal chronometer be used with the sun, ihe 
factor for rate will be & (0.99726957)* instead of &. 
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5. To Determine the Reduction to the Meridian.—The difference 
between a circum-meridian and the meridian altitude of a body is 
called the “ Reduction to the Meridian.” 

Its nature will be understood from Figure 18. S is the place 
of the star; S’ the point where it 
crosses the meridian, (P S = P 8’); 
and SS” the arc of a small circle 
of which Z, the zenith, is the pole, 
(ZS” = ZS). ZS" will therefore 
be the meridian zenith distance _ 
—2 — 9 —a,; Z8 or ZS” will * 
be the circum-meridian zenith dis- 
tance = z = 90° — a; and if z denote the Reduction to the Meri- 
dian = S’ S’’, we shall have 


a@,—a+z2. (a) 


The several terms of Equation (128) after a therefore represent 
xz; and it is required to deduce this value of z arranged, as is seen, 
in a series according to the ascending powers of sin’ 4 P, 

The equation heretofore deduced, viz.: 


Fic. 18. 


cos z = sin @sin 6 +- cos Pcos 6 — 2cos Pcos 6 sin? 4 P, 


gives by reduction (since sin ¢ sind + cos cos 6 = cos (¢ — 4) 
= ees z,), 
cos z, — cos 2 — 2 cos Pecos d sin’ 4 P = 0. (b) 


Putting for convenience 2 cos écosé =m, and sin?4P=y, 
we have 
cos z, — cosz— my =0, (3’) 
We also have 
Z=4,—a, or 2=2+42,, (c) 


cos Z = CoS Z COsSz, — SiN XSiN Z,. 
Hence from (0’) 
cos z, — cos zcosz,+ sinzsinz, —my = 0. (ad) 
Now let 
z=Ay+ By’+ Cy’ + ete, (e) 
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be the undetermined development desired. From the relation ex- 
pressed by (d), we are to determine such constant values of A, B, 
and C, as will make the series, when convergent, true for all values 
of y. Therefore let the values of cosa and sin z derived from (e) 
be substituted in (d). The resulting equation will, from the con- 
dition imposed on (¢), be an identical equation. 

To find cos z and sin x for this substitution, we have from cal- 
culus, 


x? 
cos # =1— at etc., 


x 
sin = % —— + ete., 


and from (¢), 


cosxz=1—}4(4’*y7° +2 ABy' + ete), 
snz~=AytBy’+ Cy’ —} Ay’ — ete. 
Substituting in (d), 


cos z, — cos z, + $ A’ cosz,y°+ AB cosz,y*+sin z, Ay 
+sinz,By’+ sin z,Cy®*—4sin z, A’*y®’— my =0. 


Collecting the terms, 
5 A B cos z, 
ae ae ee , Ein hae :_ 9. 
—m da + Bsinz, Yr ae J 


From the principles of identical equations 


sn A—a=0. A= x 


sin Z, 
1m’ cos z 1 m* cot z 
~—.,—/+ Bsinz,=0. B= —>—,—: 
2 sin’ z, 2 sil ¢, 
Le oot 2, 1 mw : 1 7, 


= ie a 
7, as Ss ate, sn?ZCc—=o9 C= ey prea Zh. 
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Therefore 
2 
ee ee picen oo sin’® a _ (cos ¢ c08 ° Boa =) tan @, 2 sin‘ a 
COS a, 2 cos a, 2 


2/cos @ cos 6\’ * “s 
mall . <— (1+ 38 tan’ a,) 2 sin® $ P. 

Reducing the terms of the series from radians to seconds of arc, 
we have for the value of a,, 


9 ae 2 coe Ee | 
| SRE ‘2 i [eee a ell a2 
COs a, sin 1 COs a, sin 1 


in° 4 P 
sin 1’’ 


z (208 £ 008 ai ne 
_ i (1 + 3 tan’ a,) 2 


— ete. 
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This instrument, being employed in the next latitude problem, 
will now be briefly described, and the manner of determining its 
constants explained. Its use, as will be seen, is limited to field 
work, and it therefore forms no essential part of the equipment of 
a permanent observatory. | 

The instrument consists of a telescope like that of the transit, 
mounted at one end of a horizontal axis, counterpoised by a weight 
at the other. ‘The telescope turns freely in altitude about this axis, 
which is in turn supported by a conical vertical column rising from 
the centre of a horizontal graduated circle, the circle resting on a 
small frame consisting of three legs whose feet are levelling screws. 

The horizontal axis with the telescope attached turns freely in 
azimuth about the vertical column, the amount of such motion 
being indicated by a vernier sweeping over the horizontal circle. 
By this motion the instrument is placed in the meridian. 

The setting circle is similar to the one described in connection 
with the transit. It is rigidly attached to the body of the telescope, 
and reads to single minutes of zenith distance.. The attached level, 
connected with the movable vernier arm of the setting circle, being 
intended to measure as well as to indicate differences of inclina- 
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tion, is of considerable delicacy. The instrument is provided with 
clamp and tangent screws for both motions, also the usual adjusting 
screws. . 

The field of view presents the appearance shown in Figure 20; 
sometimes however the number of 
vertical wires is increased so that 
the instrument may if necessary be 
used as a transit. The wires are 
all fixed except 24, which can be 
moved up or down parallel to it- 
self, and is called the declination 
micrometer wire. ‘The comb-scale 
fg is so cut that one turn of the 
micrometer head carries the wire 
ik exactly from one tooth to the 
next, thus recording the number 
of whole revolutions between two ‘Fie. 20. 

positions of the wire. Hundredths of a revolution are shown on the 
micrometer head by a fixed index. These are called divisions. 
(Arrangements for illuminating the wires are the same as with the 
transit.) 

Therefore it is seen that if, when the instrument is adjusted to 
the meridian, two stars cross the middle wire at different times and 
in different places, but yet within the same field of view, we may 
find the difference of their meridian zenith distances by bisecting 
each in succession by the movable at the instant of its passing the 
middle wire, noting the difference of micrometer readings, and 
multiplying the result by the value in arc of one division of the 
micrometer head: or if the attached level shows the telescope to 
have altered its angle of elevation between the observations, thus 
apparently displacing the second star in the field of view, we may 
still correct the micrometer reading provided we know the value in 
arc of one division of the level. 

It is therefore necessary to determine for each instrument these 
two constants. 

The Attached Level and Declination Micrometer of the Zenith 
Telescope.—Since the level is neither detached, nor attached to a 
circle reading to seconds, neither of the modes of finding the level 
constant given in connection with the transit, is available. The 
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same is true of the micrometer constant, since the micrometer wire 
is now parallel, not perpendicular, to the apparent path of a star at 
its meridian passage. With the zenith telescope the usual method 
of finding these two constants is to find ‘the value of a division of 
the level in terms of a revolution of the micrometer head. Then 
after finding the latter (which involves the former) we may find 
the actual value of a division of the level in seconds of arc, as will 
now be explained. The formulas come at once from the astronom- 
ical triangle, remembering that av the time of a star’s elongation 
the triangle is right-angled: (y% = 90°). 

Direct the telescope to a small, well-defined, distant, terrestrial 
object, and set the level so that the two ends of the bubble will give 
different readings. Bisect the object with the micrometer wire, 
note the reading, also that of each end of the bubble. Move the 
telescope and level together by the tangent screw until the bubble 
plays near the other end of the tube. Again bisect the mark by the 
micrometer wire and note all three readings as before. ‘The mean 
of the number of divisions passed over by the two ends of the bub- 
ble is then the number of divisions passed over by the bubble. The 
difference of the micrometer readings is the run of the micrometer. 
Dividing the second by the first, we have the value of a division of 
the level in terms of a revolution of the micrometer. ‘Take a mean 
of several determinations and denote it by d. 

We can now find the value of one division of the micrometer. 
For reasons stated when treating of the R. A. micrometer, we use a 
circumpolar star, and at the instant that its path is perpendicular 
to the wire in question. This requires us to take the star at its 
elongation. Manifestly the same principles apply to the two cases, 
since the principal difference is that the star and wire have each 
been apparently shifted 90°; the motion of the star with reference 
to the wire not having changed. Some changes in detail are how- 
ever necessary. In the first place, since the motion of the star is 
almost wholly in altitude, we cannot as before neglect differences in 
refraction between two transits. Again, since the pressure of the 
hand in working the micrometer head is in a direction to cause a 
possible disturbance of the instrument even though firmly clamped, 
we must read the level at every transit, and if any change has oc- 
curred, correct the micrometer readings accordingly. 

As a preliminary, we must determine the time of elongation 
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(in order to know when to begin our observations), and the setting 
of the instrument, 7.e., the azimuth and zenith distance of the star 
at the time of elongation. The hour angle is found from 


cos P, = cot 6 tan ¢, 
from which the sidereal time of elongation is given by 
=e +T,— &, (135) 


in which ‘a is the star’s apparent R. A. for the instant, and ZF is the 
error of the chronometer. The plus sign is used for western and 
the minus for eastern elongations. 

The azimuth is given by 


__ cos dé 


an A = cos @” (136) 
and the zenith distance by 
_ sind — 
COS 2, = (137) 


Set the instrument in accordance with these codrdinates 20 or 
30 minutes before the time of elongation, and as soon as the star 
enters the field, shift the telescope if necessary so that it will pass 
nearly through the center. . 

The observations are now conducted in exactly the same man- 
ner as for the R. A. micrometer, with the addition that each end of 
the level bubble is read in connection with each transit. 

Then, as before, each observation 1s compared with the one 
made nearest the time of elongation, 7,, the interval of time 
being computed from either 


sin? = sin [cos 6, (1374) 
or 
t= Icos 6, 


according to the declination of the star. After which we have in 
arc (neglecting for the present differences of refraction and level), 
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M being the number of micrometer revolutions or divisions be- 
tween the two positions of the star, and FP’ the value of one revolu- 
tion or division. 

But if the reading of the level is different at the two observa- 
tions, manifestly J must be corrected accordingly. | 

For instance, if the level shows that between the two observa- 
tions the telescope had moved with the ster in its diurnal path, 
then evidently the micrometer will indicate only a part of the 
angular distance between the two positions of the star, and the 
level correction must be added to the micrometer interval. Con- 
versely, if the telescope has moved against the motion of the star. 
This level correction is found as follows : if dis the value of one 
division of the level in terms of a revolution of the micrometer, 
and Z the number of divisions which the level has shifted, then 
Ld will be the value (in micrometer revolutions) of the correction 
to be applied to M/. The method of finding d has already been 
explained. 

Hence the value of 2’ es 


, Ba 
= M+ Ld 
Since, however, refraction affects the two positions of the star un- 
equally, it is seen that 1/7 + Ld is only the difference of apparent 
zenith distances (7.¢., the instrumental difference), while 15 7 being 
derived directly — the time interval, is the difference of true 
zenith distances. If therefore 15 72 be corrected by the difference 
of refraction, the numerator will denote the difference of apparent 
zenith distance in arc, and the denominator this same difference in 
micrometer revolutions. 

Denote by 4,7 the difference of refraction in seconds for 1’ of 
zenith distance at z,; then for 157’ it may be taken as 74, 157 47, 
which is the desired correction. The above formula therefore be- 
comes, denoting the true value of a revolution by £&, 


: , ’ 
bi~gylbidr py Rar, (138) 


a ea 60 


4r is taken from refraction tables. 
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The adopted value of & should be a mean of the results from 
all the observations. 

Having now found #, the value in arc of one division of the 
level is evidently 


D=Rd, (139) 


since d is the value in micrometer revolutions. Both constants are 
therefore determined. . 

| One of the most convenient and accurate modes of employing 
formula (138) in practice, is as follows: Suppose the star to be 
approaching eastern elongation, and the micrometer readings to 
increase as the zenith distance decreases. Let Z,, M,, and L, be 
the zenith distance, micrometer, and level readings at elongation 
(all unknown), and 2’, Af’, and L’ the corresponding quantities at 
the time of any one of the recorded transits. ‘Then remembering 
that in (138), 157 is the true difference of zenith distance 
= Z'’—Z,,M=M,—M,L=L,— L’, and reserving the correc- 
tion for refraction to be applied finally, we have 


Z—Z,=(",-M)R+(L,-—L’) kd. 
Similarly for another transit, 
L’—Z,=(M,—- MM") R+(L,-—L") kd. 
Subtracting and solving, 


See) SZ" — 2%) 


k= (M”’ = M’) Be ‘to me L')\d 


(140) 


Then Z — Z, having been computed for each transit by (1374), 
these differences may be taken by pairs for substitution in (140), in 
any manner desired. For example, if forty transits have been re- 
corded, it is usual to pair the first difference with the twenty-first, 
the second with the twenty-second, etc., when if the successive 
micrometer readings have been equidistant, the divisors will be 
equal, save for the slight level correction. We thus obtain twenty 
determinations of #, the mean of which should be corrected for 


refraction as shown in (138), viz.: by subtracting << J 
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The preceding method of finding these two constants of the 
zenith telescope is regarded as the best; but provision is made in 
the construction of the instrument for turning the box containing 
the wire frame thicugh an angle of 90°. When this is done, the 
declination miczometer becomes virtually a R. A. micrometer, and 
the value of a revolution may be found as described for that mi- 
crometer, and then the box revolved back to its proper place and 
clamped. In this case however the result must be in arc. The 
level constant must be found as just described. 

4, Latitude by Opposite and nearly equal Meridian Zenith Dis- 
tances. Talcott’s Method. See Form 9. . 

This method depends upon the principle that the astronomical 
latitude of a place is equal to the declination of the zenith. 

Let z, and z, represent the observed meridian zenith distances 
of two stars, the first north and the second south of the zenith ; 
r, and 7, the corresponding refractions; and 0, and 6, their ap- 
parent declinations. ‘Then, @ denoting the latitude, 


P=0,+4%4+7., (141) 
P = On —~ Zn — Ty (142) 
From which 
DD Peer 2 4g — ky %s — Tn 
ga ty BO (143) 


Since refraction is a direct function of the zenith distance, this 
equation shows that any constant error in the adopted refraction 
will be nearly or wholly eliminated if we select two stars which 
culminate at very nearly the same zenith distance, and provided 
also that the time between their meridian transits is so short that 
the refractive power of the atmosphere cannot be changed appre- 
clably in the mean time. 

Again, since absolute zenith distances are not required, but only 
their difference, if the stars are so nearly equal in altitude that a 
telescope directed at one, will, upon being turned around a vertical 
axis 180° in azimuth, present the other in its field of view, then 
manifestly the difference of their zenith distances may be measured 
directly by the declination micrometer, and the use of a graduated 
circle (with its errors of graduation, eccentricity, etc.) be entirely 
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dispensed with, except for the purpose of a rough finder. The in- 
strument used in this connection is called a “ Zenith Telescope.” 
Its construction, and application to the end in view, are best learned 
from an examination of the instrument itself. 

Again, since errors in the declinations will affect the resulting 
latitude directly, we should be very careful to employ only the ap- 
parent declinations for the date. 

The following conditions should therefore be fulfilled in select- 
ing the stars*of a pair: 

Ist. They should culminate not more than 20°, or at most 25°, 
from the zenith. 

2d. They should not differ in zenith distance by more than 
15’, and for very accurate work, by not more than 10’. The field 
of view of the telescope is about 30’. The limit assigned prevents 
observations too near the edge of the field, and lessens the effect of 
an error in the adopted value of a turn of the micrometer head. 
This limit also requires a very approximate knowledge of the lati- 
tude, which may be found with the sextant, or by measuring the 
meridian zenith distance of a star by the zenith telescope itself. 

3d. They should differ in R. A. by not less than one minute 
of time, to allow for reading the level and micrometer, and by not 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes, to avoid changes in either the 
instrument or the atmosphere. 

Since the Ephemeris stars, whose apparent declinations are 
given with great accuracy for every ten days, are comparatively few 
in number, it becomes necessary, in order to fulfil the above con- 
ditions, to resort to the more extended star catalogues. 

But since in these works only the stars’ mean places are given, 
and those for the epoch of the catalogue (which fact involves re- 
duction to apparent places for the date), and moreover since these 
mean places have often been inexactly determined, it becomes de- 
sirable to rest our determination of latitude on the observation of 
more than one pair. For example, on the “ Wheeler Survey,” west 
of the 100th meridian, the latitude of a primary station was re- 
quired to be determined by not less than 35 separate and distinct 
pairs of stars, these observations being distributed over five nights. 

Preliminary Computations.—We should therefore form a list of 
all stars not less than 7th magnitude which culminate not more 
than 25° from the zenith and within the limits of time over which 
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we propose to extend our observations, arrange them in the ordei 
of their R. A., and from this list select our pairs in accordance 
with the above conditions, taking care that the time between the 
pairs is sufficient to permit the reading of the level and micrometer, 
and setting the instrument for the next pair; say at least two 
minutes. 

A “Programme” must then be prepared for use at the instru- 
ment, containing the stars arranged in pairs, with the designation 
and magnitude of each for recognition when more than one star is 
in the field; their R. A., to know when to make ready for the 
observation; their declinations, from which are computed their 
approximate zenith distances; a statement whether the star is to be 
found north or south of the zenith, and finally the “setting ” of the 
instrument for the pair, which is always the mean of the two 
zenith distances. 

The declinations here used, being simply for the purpose of so 
pointing the instrument that the star shall appear in the field, 
may be mean declinations for the beginning of the year, which are 
found with facility as hereafter indicated. Similarly for the R. A. 
For this Programme, see Form 9. 

Adjustment of Instrument.—The Instrument must next be pre- 
pared for use. The column is made vertical by the levelling 
screws, and the adjustment tested by noting whether the striding 
level placed on the horizontal axis will preserve its reading during 
a revolution of the instrument 360° in azimuth. The horizontality 
of the latter axis is secured by its own adjusting screws, and tested 
by the level in the usual way. ‘The focus and verticality of the 
wires are adjusted as explained for the transit. The collimation 
error should, as far as is mechanically possible, be reduced to zero. 
This may be accomplished approximately by the ordinary reversals 
upon a-terrestrial point distant not less than 5 or 6 miles (to 
reduce the parallax caused by the distance of the telescope from 
the vertical column); or very perfectly by two collimating tele- 
scopes, as explained for the transit. The instrument is adjusted to 
the meridian as explained for the transit. When this is perfected, 
one of the movable stops on the horizontal circle is moved up against 
one side of the clamp which controls the motion in azimuth, and there 
fixed by its own clamp-screw. The telescope is then turned 180° 
around the vertical column and again adjusted to the meridian by 
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a circum-polar star; the other stop is then placed against the other 
side of the clamp, and fixed. The instrument can now be turned 
exactly 180° in azimuth, bringing up against the stops when in the 
meridian. 

Observations.—The circle being set to the mean of the zenith 
distances of the two stars of a pair, the bubble of the attached level 
is brought as nearly as possible to the middle of its tube, and when 
the first star of the pair arrives on the middle transit wire (the in- 
strument being in the meridian) it is bisected by the declination mi- 
crometer wire, the sidereal time noted, and the micrometer and level 
read. The telescope is then turned 180° in azimuth, the clamp 
bringing up against its stop. The same observations and records 
are now made for the second star. The instrument is then reset for 
the next pair,and so on. The time record is not necessary unless 
it be found that the instrument has departed from the meridian, or 
unless observation on the middle wire has been prevented by 
clouds, and it becomes desirable to observe on a side wire rather 
than lose the star. In these cases the hour angle ia necessary to 
obtain the “reduction to the meridian.” 

The observations are recorded on Form 9 a. In the column of 
remarks should be noted any failure to observe on middle wire, 
weather, and any circumstance which might affect the reliability of 
the observations. 

Reduction of Observations.—By referring to Eq. (143) the gen- 
eral nature of the reduction will be evident. The principal term 
in the value of ¢ is 6, + 0,, which, as before stated, must be found 
for the date. Since z, — z, has been measured entirely by the mi- 
crometer and level, this term involves two corrections to 6, + 6, ; 
7, — 7, involves another, and the very exceptional case of observa- 
tion on a side wire involves another. 

ist. The reduction from mean declination of the epoch of the 
catalogue to apparent declination of the date. Let us take the 
ease of the B. A. C. (British Association Catalogue). 

The star’s mean place is first brought - to the beginning of 
the current year by the formula 


we yi , , sy 
a’v=a" +(o + # + ino) 
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jn which d’’ = mean north polar distance as given in catalogue, 
p’ = annual precession in N. P. distance, s’ = secular variation in 
same, “’ = annual proper motion in N. P. distance (all given in 
catalogue for each star), y = number of years from epoch of cata- 
logue to beginning of current year, and d’’’ = the mean N. P. dis- 
tance at the latter instant. To this, the corrections for precession, 
proper motion, nutation, and aberration, since the beginning of the 
year, are applied by the formula 


d=d’"’ + tw’ + Ac’ + Bd’ + Ca’ — Dt’, 


in which 7 = fractional part of year already elapsed at date, given 
on pp. 285-292, Ephemeris; A, 6, C, D, are the Besselian Star 
Numbers, given on pp. 281-284 Ephemeris for each day; a’, b’, c’, 
d’, are star constants, whose logarithms are given in the catalogue; 
and d = star’s apparent N. P. distance at date. Then 0 = 90° —d. 

The quantities a’, 0’, c’, d’, are not strictly constant; indeed 
many of their values have changed perceptibly since 1850, the 
epoch of B. A. C. If it be desired to obviate this slight error, it 
may be done by recomputing them by formulas derived from 
Physical Astronomy, or, in part, by using a later catalogue. In 
this connection a work prepared under the “ Wheeler Survey,” 
entitled “Catalogue of Mean Declinations of 2018 Stars, Jan. 1, 
1875,” will be found most convenient, embracing stars between 10° 
and 70° N. Dec., and therefore applicable to the whole area of the 
U.S. exclusive of Alaska. 

With this catalogue, the reductions are. made directly in decli- 
nation, not N. P. distance, and by the formulas, 


v= 6"4+(~'+ph)y¥ 
6=6’+7yp’ + Aa’ + Bb’ + Ce’ + Da’, 
in which everything relates to declination. 


Exactly analogous formulas hold for reduction in R. A. 


On + On a 


2d. The micrometer and level corrections to 2 1Z.: 
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Let us suppose that, with the telescope set at a given inclina- 
tion, the micrometer readings are greater as the body viewed is 
nearer the zenith; and in the first instance, that the inclination as 
shown by the attached level is not changed when the instrument is 
turned 180° in azimuth. 


23 —2n 


Then 


will be given wholly by the micrometer, and be 


M, — My Mn — M, 


either ay, OF 


FR, in which m, and m, are the mi- 


crometer readings on the south and north stars respectively, and & 
the value in arc of a division of the micrometer head. Since the 
readings increase as the zenith distance decreases, it is manifest 


that ee R is the one of the two expressions which will repre- 


2s —2n 


sent 
2 


with its proper sign. 


But as a rule the upright column will not be truly vertical, and 
therefore the inclination of the optical axis of the telescope will 
change slightly due to the necessary revolution between the obser- 
vations of the stars of a pair,—the fact being indicated by a different 
reading of thelevel. In this case, the difference of micrometer read- 
ings will not be strictly the difference of zenith distance as before, 
but will be that difference + the amount the telescope has moved. 
The micrometer readings therefore require correction before they 
2 = “" Since it is immaterial which star of the pair is 
observed first, let us suppose it to be the southern, and let /, and J, 


be the readings of the ends of the bubble. Then bn m fs will be the 


can give 


reading of the level, it being graduated from the center toward 
each end. Now if, on turning to the north, the level shows that 
the angle of elevation of the telescope has increased, the microme- 
ter reading on the northern star will be too small, by just the 
amount corresponding to the motion of the telescope in altitude>. 
and this whether the star be higher or lower than the southerm 
star. Consequently m, must be increased to compensate. If 1’, 
and /’, be the reading of the present north and south ends of the 
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ln a Os 


bubble, then the bubble reading will be 5 


; the change of 


level, in level divisions, will be 


(2, = ey) — (d, al 1’) 10 
eee a ° 


, 
—— + = 5 and in are 
5) ) 


Since, upon turning to the north, the angle of elevation of the tele- 
scope was supposed to increase, this quantity is positive; and being 
the angular change of elevation, it is the correction to be applied 
to Mx, - | 

If the telescope diminished its elevation on being turned to the 
north, it would be necessary to diminish m, by the same amount. 
But in this case the above correction is obviously negative, and the 
result will be obtained by still adding it algebraically. 


The correction to = will be half the above amount; hence in 


all cases we have the rule. Subtract the sum of the south readings 
from the sum of the north. One-fourth the difference multiplied 
by the value of one division of the level, will be the level correction. 
The true difference of observed zenith distances of the two stars, 
is therefore 


: = (6 + ls) p 


ln 


, ra 
3d. The correction for refraction, or ~>—. Since the stars 
t/ 


are at so small and so nearly equal zenith distances, differences of 
actual refractions will be practically equal to differences of mean 
refractions (Bar. 30 in., F. 50°), which latter may therefore be substi- 
dr 
dz 
difference of 1’ in zenith distance, then for z, — z, (expressed in 
Z_— Zn ar 


a es Hence we may write 


tuted for 7, —7%,-. If — denote the change in mean refraction for a 


seconds) it will be 


Z,— 2, ar 


60 az 


T.— Tn 
2 


— 1 
— 2 
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yet : ; 
To determine ay We have for the equation of mean refraction 


Young, p. 64), 
* = & tam Zz. 
Differentiating, 
dr » _ #504’ 
dz oo cos? z ” 


a being taken from refraction tables, and z representing the mean 
of the zenith distances of the pair. The following table of values 
dr 


of =3 is given, in which we may interpolate at pleasure. 
ah ee 
dz 
0° | 0.01687’ 
So | 00860” 


10° | 0.0173” 
ts° | 0.0180” 
20° | 0:0180"’ 
25° | 0.0205” 


The principal term in ~ = toes ia 


Pe oe 


SS eee 
a = dz’ 


and the correction for refraction will have the same sign as the 
micrometer correction. 

Hence the rule: Multiply the micrometer correction in minutes 
by the tabular value of “4 , and add the result algebraically to the 
other corrections. 

4th. The correction to the zenith distance when the observation 
has not been made in the meridian; 2.e., when not made on the 
middle vertical wire. 

This will be an exceptional correction, but one which must oc- 
casionally be made. 
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If a plane be passed through the middle horizontal wire and the 
optical centre of the objective, it will cut from the celestial sphere 
a great circle; and the zenith distance of a star anywhere on this 
circle will, as measured by this fixed position of the instrument, be 
the inclination of the plane to the vertical. 

Therefore, if the zenith distance of a star between the zenith 
and equinoctial be measured by an instrument which moves only 
in the meridian, it will have tts greatest value when on the me- 
ridian. Fora star which crosses any other part of the meridian, 
the ordinary rule as to relative magnitude applies. 

But whatever the position of the star, the numerical value of . 
this “reduction to the meridian,” due to an observation on a side 
wire, is different from that heretofore discussed, where the instru- 
ment was in the vertical plane of the star; being in this case 
4 (15 P)’ sin 1’’ sin 26; P being the hour angle. For the deduc- 
tion of this expression, see >< following. Fora star below the equi- 
noctial or below the pole sin 2 6 would be negative; hence from the 
rule as to relative magnitudes above given, it is seen that if in using 
the zenith telescope, astar south of the zenith be observed on a side 
wire, the above correction must be added algebraically to the od- 
served to obtain the meridian zenith distance; and north of the 
zenith it must be subtracted algebraically. 


oF “n we see that in any case one half 


By inspecting the term 2 


this reduction, or 
4 (15 la sin 1’? sin 26 = [6.1347] FP’ sin 2 6, 


is to be added to the deduced latitude, or to the sum of the’ other 
corrections in order to obtain the latitude. The hour angle P in 
seconds of time is known from P = ¢ + H — a, ¢ being the chro- 
nometer time of observation, / the error, and a the star’s R. A. 
We therefore have the following complete formula for the latitude 


gz Qt Oe 4 pM—m mes p (ott) — GN) 


(144) 
nh, — pe 2 72 
+47 pT + [6.1347] P*sin 26, + [6.1347] P” sin 2 5, 
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For the reduction see Form 96. The results of all the pairs may 
be discussed by Least Squares. 

This method, although extremely simple in theory, involves 
considerable labor. - It has however been employed almost exclus- 
ively on the Coast and other important Government surveys, with 
results which compare favorably with those obtained by the first- 
class instruments of a fixed observatory. 


oi. To Determine the Reduction to the Meridian for an Instru- 
ment in the Meridian.—Let S Fig. 21 be the place of the star when 
on aside wire. Then CSS” will be 
the projection of the great circle cut 
from the celestial sphere by the plane 
of the middle horizontal wire and the 
optical center of the objective, 7 S’’ 
will be the recorded zenith distance 
=z’. Let SS’ be an arc of the star’s 
diurnal path, preserving always the a. a1. 
same distance from the equator. 
Then ZS’ will be the true meridian zenith distance = z,, and 
#S’=06. Represent #S” by 0’. 

The Reduction to the Meridian, S’ 8’’, being denoted by z, we 
have 


oS 


Z 


z,=2/+2, and d=06' —z. (a) 


Let it now be required to develop z into a series arranged according 
to the ascending powers of sin’ 4 P, as before. 
The triangle PSS”, right angled at S’’, gives 


tan 6 = cos P tan 6’ = tan 0’ — 2 tan 0” sin? $ P. (5) 
Replacing for brevity sin’ 4 P by y, 
tan 6 = tan 0’ — 2 y tan 0”, (c) 


tan 6’ — tanz 
t 6 = 6’ — =S 
: i waa: " 1 + tan 0” tanz 

= tan 0’ — 2y tan 0’, 
tan 6’ — tan z = tan 0’ — 2 y tan 0” + tan’ 0’ tanz 


— 2y tan’ 0’ tan z. (d) 
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Let 
z=Ayt By’ + ete. (e) 


be the undetermined development desired. If the value of tanz 
derived from this equation be substituted in (d), the resulting 
equation will be identical. 

From Trigonometry, 


inc = o+% + etc., 
and from this and (e), 
tanz=Ay+By’ + ete. 
Substituting in (d@), and transposing, 
Ay+By’—2 y tan 6’-+tan’* 6’ (Ay+-By’)—2 tan’ 6’(Ay+ By’)y=0. 
From the principles of identical equations, 
A — 2tan 0’ + A tan’ 6’ = 0. 


» @tane 2 sme. Se ; 
4= ities ante = 


B- Btan* 6’ — 2 A tan’ 6’ = 0. B = 2 sin’ 0’ sinvree 


Therefore, expressing x in seconds of arc, from (e), 


- sin* 4 P sin 2 an 2 sin’ $ P sin 2 6” sin’ 6” 
é sin 1’ sin 1” j 
Omitting the last term as insensible, expressing P in seconds of 
time, and remembering that since P is very small, 


DIE Ga ae 
sin? a = (==) sin’ 1’, we havew =4(15 P)*simY”’ sim 


In computing this term, 6 may be substituted for 0’. 


ei To Determine the Probable Error of the Final Result. 
From equation (143) it is seen that the probable error of a Jati- 
tude deduced from a single pair of stars will be composed of two 
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parts: 1st, the probable error of the half sum of the declinations 
derived from the catalogue used; 2d, the probable error of the half 
difference of the measured zenith distances, which may be called 
the error of observation. 

Consider first a single pair of stars observed once. Let 2, de- 
note the probable error of the deduced latitude, #’ that of the half 
sum of the declinations, and R’’ that of observation, all unknown 
as yet. Then, Johnson,* Art. 89, 


i + VE “ER (a) 


and for this pair observed 7 times, 7.¢., on 7 nights, 


Foy rey (6) 


nN 


If now we employ m different pairs, 


R=+4 2 de (c) 


™m nN 


in which 7’ denotes, as before, the total number of observations. 

It may be observed at this point, that as shown by (c), if a skilled 
observer be provided with a catalogue not of the first order of ex- 
cellence, (R’ large, R’’ small), it is better to employ many pairs, 
rather than repeat observations on a few pairs; thus angmenting 
both m and 7, instead of 7 alone. 

To determine #’’, form the differences between the mean of all 
the latitudes resulting from the first pair and the separate latitudes 
from that pair. 

The residuals denoted by v,’, v,’’, v,’”’, etc., will manifestly be 
free from any effect of error in the half sum of the declinations 
employed. Do the same with the results from each of the other - 
eer, inte UV. 0. OY, 8”... Cbe., ‘ 

Then, Johnson, Art. 138, 


=v" 
—— (d) 


* Johnson’s ‘* Theory of Errors and Method of Least Squares,” 1890. 


R” = + 0.6745 / 
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The value of #’’ should not exceed about 0’’.8, and cannot be 
expected to fall below 0’’.3. On the Coast Survey, its value has 
usually been slightly less than 077.5. 

T'o determine #2’, we have from (6) 


Ea 
a ae 
R'*= R, ra (e) 


in which it must be remembered that #, is the probable error of 
the latitude as deduced from a single pair of stars observed 7 times. 
' Select several (m’) pairs, which are observed on an equal number 
of nights in order that the results from each pair may be of equal 
weight. Then, as before, form the differences between the mean 
of the ~ results for each pair and the mean of these 7’ means. 
} Then the mean value of 7, will be, Johnson, Art. 72, 


R, = 0.6745 V7 ae (f) 


m’ 


Substituting this value of 2, together with that of 7 in (e), we 
have #’, and the probable error of the final result is given by (v), 
as before seen. 

If A’ be determined from a great number of stars taken from a 
single catalogue, it may be considered as constant for that cata- 
logue. With the one employed on the Lake Survey, 72’ usually fell 
between 0’.53 and 0’.60. 

If it be desired to combine the mean results from each pair ac- 
cording to their weights in order to obtain the weighted mean 
latitude, we have from (6), (since the weight of an observation is 
proportional to the reciprocal of the square of the probable error,) 


—e n 
0 aR? RY” 


p denoting the weight of the mean result from a pair observed n 
times. 
The weighted mean latitude will be, Johnson, Art. 66, 


= (p 9) 
= (p) 
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with a probable error, J ohnson, Art. 72, 


= oney/, =e) 
R = 0.6745 (m —1) =p" 

The errors which give rise to f&’ are those Nada to the 
catalogue or catalogues used. 

Those giving rise to #’’ are due to various causes, viz.: imper- 
fect bisection of one or both stars due to personal bias or unsteadi- 
ness of the stars, anomalous refraction, errors in determining the 
value of a division of the micrometer and level, changes in temper- 
ature affecting the instrument between the two observations of a 
pair, etc. 

If any of the residuals (v) are unusually large, they should be 
examined by Peirce’s Criterion before rejection. 

Finally it must be remembered that in this, as in all other 
methods here given, the final result (supposed free from error) is 
the astronomical latitude, and will differ from the geodetic or geo- 
graphical latitude by any abnormal deflection of the plumb-line 
which may exist at the station. 


5. Latitude by Polaris off the Meridian. See Form 10.—This 
method depends upon the fact that the astronomical latitude of a 
place is equal to the altitude of the elevated pole. 

This latter is obtained by measuring the altitude of Polaris at a 
given instant, and from the data thus obtained, together with the 
star’s polar distance, passing to the altitude of the pole. 

To explain this transformation: 

Let P= star’s hour angle, measured from the upper meridian. 
a = altitude of star at instant P, corrected for refraction. 
d = polar distance of star at instant P. 
@ = latitude of place. 
Then from the Z P S triangle we have 


sin a@ = sin @ cos d + cos @sin d cos P. (145) 


This equation which applies to any star may be solved directly; 
but with a circum-polar star if is much simpler to take advantage 
of its small polar distance, and obtain a development of « in terms 
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of the ascending powers of d,in which we may neglect those terms 
which can be shown to be unimportant. 

Now if we let x = the difference in altitude between Polaris at 
the time of observation and the pole, we shall have 


o= (a — 2), sin @ = sin (a — 2), cos @ = Cos (a —2), 
and from (145), 


1 = cos z (cos d + sind cot a cos P) 


— sin x (cos d cot a — sin d cos P). (Teg) 


Moreover, it is evident that if we can obtain the development of 
x in terms of the ascending powers of d, we will have the develop- 
ment of @ in the same terms, from ¢@ = a — 2. 

This is the end to be attained. Therefore let 


t=AdtBd’+Cd +ete, (147) 


be the undetermined development desired, in which A, B, C, etc., 
are to have such constant values, that the series, when it is con- 
vergent, shall give the true value of 2, whatever may be the value 
of d. 

It is manifest, then, that if this assumed value of z be substi- 
tuted in (146), the resulting equation must be satisfied by every 
value of d which renders (147) convergent; that is, the resulting 
equation must be identical; otherwise (147) could not be true. 

With a view, therefore, to this sibstitution, let it be noted that 
by the Calculus we have 


ae 
cost =1— 5+ oz — ete, (m) 
, zr x 
sint =%— = T Jaq — etess (2) 
and hence from (147), 
A* d’ 


cosz = 1 — —ABd + etc., (148) 


2 


cing = Ad+B@+ (0-4) #4 ote. (149) 
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Also, > ay 
cosd = 1 — 3 > — etc., (150) 
and 
: oe 
sind =d — mat aah — etc. (151) 


Now d is a very small angle; at present about 1° 16’, or 0.0221 
radians; x can never be greater than d, and in the general case 
will be less. Under these circumstances the above series becomes 
very convergent, and the sum of a few terms will represent with 
great accuracy the sum of the series. It is for this reason that the 
problem under discussion is applicable only to close circum-polar 
stars, and therefore we take advantage of the small polar-distance 
of Polaris. 

Substituting (148), (149), (150),-and (151), in (146), we have, 
rejecting terms involving the 4th and higher powers of d, 


A cot a 2 
2 | 
+ B cos P | ae P i 
ee 7 a | | Bete | cos P cot a) 
6 2 | 
bg 1 A tg _ 
A’ cos P cot a sin 2 Ls = A eo ‘ 
a | 1 — Acota | 
= B 2 | 
# 
— (0-4 jeota 


J 


This equation being identical, the algebraic sum of the coeffi- 
cients of each power of d must be separately equal to zero. 
Hence we have by solution, 


A=cosP. 
2 
B= aE tema 


__ cos P sin’ P 
= a aa 
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Therefore, from (147), 
x= dcos P — $d’ sin’ Ptan a+44d* cos P sin’ P. 


From (m) and (7), (150) and (151), it is seen that 2 and d are 
expressed in radians. Expressing them in seconds of arc, 


z= dcosP—43d' sin’ P tanasin 1’’+-4d° cos P sin’P sin’ 1”, etc., 


which is the required development. 
Therefore, 


@=a—dcosP + 4d’sin1” sin’ P tana 
— 4d’sin’ 1” cos P sin’ P -| ete. (152) 


The last three terms are in seconds. 

Hence we have the general rule: 

Take a series of altitudes of Polaris at any convenient time. 
Note the corresponding instants by a chronometer, preferably 
sidereal, whose error is well determined. Correct each observed 
altitude for instrumental errors and refraction. Determine each 
hour angle by P = sidereal time — R. A. 

Take from the Ephemeris the star’s polar distance at the time, 
being careful to use pp. 302-313, where also the R. A. required 
above will be found. 

Substitute each set of values in Equation (152), and reduce each 
set separately. The mean of the resulting values of ¢ is the one 
adopted. See Form 10. 

As beforé stated, the method is applicable oa to close circum- 
polar stars. Polaris is selected since it is the nearest bright star to 
the pole, a fact which is of importance in sextant observations. 

On the last page of the Ephemeris are given tabular values of 
the correction z. They are however only approximate; and the 
complete solution, as given above, consumes but very little more 
time. 

This is a very convenient method of determining latitude; our 
only restriction being that, with a sextant, the observations must 
be made at night. With the “ Altazimuth ” instrument, the ob- 
servations may be made for some time before dark. 
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The last term in (152) is very small.’ In order to ascertain 
whether it is of any practical value, let us determine its maximum 
numerical value. Denoting the term by z, and its constant factors 
by c, we have 


z—ccosF sin’ P. 


Replacing sin’ P by 1 — cos’ P, and differentiating twice, we have, 
after reduction, 


dz ; _: 

i qp = %¢sin P — 3esin P. 
dz = 2ccos P — 9csin’ P cos P. 
d P? 


To obtain the maximum, 
2csin P —3csin® P = 0. 
From the roots of this we have 
sn P=0, sn P=+4¥V2, sinP—— 7%, 


the last two of which correspond to equal numerical maxima. * 
Hence the maximum value of the term is given when sin’ P = 2, 
or when z = 4d°sin?71”2 74. Ford =1°16’, this gives z = 0/29. 
The mazimum error committed by the omission of this term 
will therefore be about 0’’.3. Evidently its retention when the 
observations have been made with a sextant would be superfluous. 


* With sin P=+ 4/}% we may have cosP= + }, and similarly for 
sin P= — /%. By substituting in the second differential coefficient we see 
that + 4/} with + 4} correspond to equal maxima, while + 4/% with — /} 
correspond to equal minima. With sin P= 0, we may have cos P= +1, the 
former of which corresponds to a minimum and the latter to an equal maxi- 
mum; viz., zero. Hence zero is a lesser and not the greatest maximum value 
of 2; the latter, with which only we are concerned, being, from (152), 4 d? sin® 
1° 94/2. 

Fig. 22 gives the curve of values of 2 with P as the abscisse, showing 
the inferior maximum at P=180°, and the greatest maxima (numerical) at 
about 55°, 125°, 225°, and 805°. 
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The value of log sin 1’, not given in ordinary tables, is 
4.6855575-10. 


Fie. 22, 


Any mistake as to the value of P will manifestly produce its 
greatest effect when the star is moving wholly in altitude. Hence 
if the chronometer error be not well determined, the times of 
elongation are the least advantageous for observation. 

Since cos (360° — P) = cos P, we may measure P from the up- 
per meridian to 180°.in evther direction. 

6. Latitude by Equal Altitudes of Two Stars. See Form 11.— 
By this method the latitude is found from the declinations and hour 
angles of two stars; the hour angles being subject to the condition 
that they shall correspond to equal altitudes of the stars. 

Let 6 and 6’ = the correct sidereal times of the observations. 

a and a’ = the apparent right ascensions of the stars. 

6 and 6’ = the apparent declinations of the stars. 

FP and P’ =the apparent hour angles of the stars. 

a = the common altitude. 

db = the required latitude. 
P and P’ are given from 


P=6—-— a. P’=0' —-a’, 
From the 7 P S triangle we have 
sin @ = sin @sin 6 + cos @cos 5 cos P. 
sin a = sin dsin é + cos @ cos 6’ cos P’. 
Subtracting the first from the second and dividing by cos @, 
tan ¢ (sin 6’ — sin 6) = cos 6 cos P — cos 6’ cos P’. (153) 


The value of tan ¢ might be derived at once from this equa- 
tion, since it is the only unknown quantity entering it. The form 
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is, however, unsuited to logarithmic computation. In order to ob- 
tain a more convenient form, observe that the second member may 
be written 


cos 6 cos P __ COs 6’ gos == * = 6 cos P __ Cos 6’ cos =) 
( 2 2 2 2 F 


Adding to the first parenthesis 


2 pe 


( 0 cos P’ cos 0’ cos =\ 
= |, 


and subtracting the same from the second, we have, after factoring, 


tan ¢@ (sin 6’ — sin 6) = $ (cosd — cos 0’) (cos P + cos P’) 
+ $ (cos 6 + cos 6’) (cos P — cos P’). 


Solving with reference to tan @, and reducing by Formulas 16, 17, 
and 18, Page 4, Book of Formulas, 


tan @ = tan $ (6’ + 6) cos $ (P’ + P) cos} (P’ — P) (154 

+ cot 4 (0’ — 6) sin} (P’ + P) sin} (P’ — P). ) 

The solution may be made even more simple by the use of two 
auxiliary quantities, m and Jf, such that 


m cos M = cos 4 (P’ — P) tan 4 (6’ + 6). (155) 
msin M = sin } (P’ — P) cot } (6’ — 6) (156) 

Then 
tan @ = mcos[4$ (P’ + P) — M]. (157) 


Equations (155) and (156) give m and M, and (157) gives @, all 
in the simplest manner. 
For example, to find Jf, divide (156) by (155), and we obtain 


tan M = tan} (P’ — P) cot} (6’ — 6) cot 4 (6’ + 6). 


This admits of easy logarithmic solution. 
The value of m follows from either (155) or (156), and that of 
¢@ from (157), both by logarithms. 
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The value of a does not enter; hence the resulting latitude will 
be entirely free from instrumental errors, those of graduation, ec- 
centricity, and index error, and its accuracy will depend only upon 
the skill of the observer, and the accuracy of our assumed chronom. 
eter error and rate. HEphemeris stars should be chosen if possible, for 
the sake of accuracy in declinations, and their R. A. should permit 
the observations to be made with so short an interval that the re- 
fractive power of the atmosphere can not have changed materially 
in the mean time. The value of refraction is not required; it is 
only necessary that it remain practically constant. 

Differentiating (153) with reference to ?, P, and P’, solving, 
reducing by 

cos 6’ sin P’ = cosasin A’, 
and 
7 sin 0’ = sin @sina + cos @cosacos A’, 


we have, since a is the same for both stars, 


sin A’ sin A 
ap! = pr 
cos A’ — cos A Cae cos A’ — cos A 


d d= cos ¢ ——__— 


from which it is seen that any error in the time or in the assumed 
chronometer correction will have least effect on the resulting latitude 
when the two stars reach the common altitude at about equal dis- 
tances north and south of the prime-vertical, the nearer to the 
meridian the better. 

When several observations ain the sextant are taken in succes- 
sion on each star, it is better to reduce separately the pair corre- 
sponding to each altitude. 
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The difference of Astronomical Longitude between two places is 
the spherical angle at the celestial pole included between their re- 
spective meridians. By the principles of Spherical Geometry, the 
measure of this angle is the arc of the equinoctial intercepted by its 
sides; or it is the same portion of 360° that this arc is of the whole 
great circle. 

But since the rotation of the earth upon its axis is perfectly 
uniform, the time occupied by a star on the equinoctial in passing 
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from one meridian to another, is the same portion of the time re- 
quired for a complete circuit that the angle between the meridians 
is of 360°, or, that the intercepted arc is of the whole great circle. 
Moreover, aii stars whatever their position occupy equal times in 
passing from one meridian to another due to the fact that all points 
on a given meridian have a constant angular velocity. 

The same facts apply also to the case of a body which, like the 
mean sun, has a proper motion, provided that motion be uniform 
and in the plane of, or parallel to, the equinoctial. 

Hence it is that Longitude is usually expressed in ¢ime,; and in 
stating the difference of longitude between two places in time, it is 
immaterial whether we employ sidereal or mean solar time: for the 
number of mean solar time units required for the mean sun to pass 
from one meridian to another, is exactly equal to the number of 
sidereal time units required for a star to pass between the meridians. 

The astronomical problem of longitude consists, therefore, in 
determining the difference of local times, either sidereal or mean 
solar, which exist on two meridians at the same absolute instant. 

Since there is no nafural origin of longitudes or circle of refer- 
ence as there is in case of latitude, one may be chosen arbitrarily, 
and which is then called the “ first” or “ prime meridian.” Differ- 
ent nations have made different selections: but the one most com- 
monly used throughout the world is the upper meridian of Green- 
wich, England, although in the United States frequent reference is 
made to the meridian of Washington. 

The astronomical may differ slightly from the geodetic or geo- 
graphical longitude, for reasons given under the head of latitude. 

In the following pages, only the former is referred to; it is 
usually found from the difference of time existing on the two 
meridians at the instant of occurrence of some event, either celes- 
tial or terrestrial. Up to about the year 1500 a.p., the only method 
available was the observation of Lunar Eclipses. But with the 
publication of Ephemerides and the introduction of improved 
astronomical instruments, other and better methods have superseded 
this one, of which the two most accurate and most generally used 
are the “ Method by Portable Chronometers,” and the “ Method by 
Electric Telegraph.” Longitude may also be found from “ Lunar 
Culminations ” and “ Lunar Distances,” in cases when other modes 
are not available. 
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1. By Portable Chronometers. Let A and B denote the two sta- 
tions the difference of whose longitude is required. Let the chron- 
ometer error () be accurately determined for the chronometer time 
T, at one of the stations, say A ; also its daily rate (7). 

Transport the chronometer to 6, and let its error (/’) on local 
time be there accurately determined for the chronometer time 7”. 
Let 7 denote the interval in chronometer days between 7’ and 7’’. 

Then, if r has remained constant during the journey, the true 
local time at A corresponding to the chronometer time 7’’ will be, 
T’+ H+ itr. 

The true time at B at the same instant is, T’ + HE’. 

Their difference = difference of Longitude is 


Yo e A=E+ir—B". (158) 
give 

Thus the difference of Longitude is expressed as the difference 
between the simultaneous errors of the same chronometer upon the 
local times of the two meridians, and the absolute indications of 
the chronometer do not enter except in so far as they may be re- 
quired in determining 1. 

The rule as to signs of # and 7, heretofore given, must be ob- 
served. If the result be positive, the second station is west of the 
first; if negative, east. 

This method is used almost exclusively at sea, except in voyages 
of several weeks, the chronometer error on Greenwich time, and its 
rate, being well determined at a port whose longitude is known. 
Time observations are then made with a sextant whenever desired 
during the voyage, and the longitude found as above. The same 
plan may evidently be followed in expeditions on land, although ex- 
treme accuracy cannot be obtained since a chronometer’s “ travel- 
ing rate” is seldom exactly the same as when at rest. 

In the above discussion, the rate was found only at the initial 
station. Ifthe rate be determined again upon reaching the final 


station, and be found to have changed to 7’, then it will be better to 
, 


instead of 7. 'To redetermine 


employ in the above equation a ? 


the longitude of any intermediate station in accordance with this 


, —= 
additional data, we have 7 = —— = daily change in rate; and 
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the accumulated error at any station, reached n days after leaving A, 
would be / + ¢ ~- “5) mn, the quantity in parenthesis being the 


rate at the middle instant. 

The above method is slightly inaccurate, since we have assumed 
that the chronometer rate as determined at one of the extreme 
stations (or both, if we apply the correction just explained), is its 
rate while en route. ‘This is not as a rule strictly correct. 

Therefore, when the difference of longitude between two places 
is required to be found with great precision, “ Chronometric Expe- 
ditions” between the points are organized and conducted in such a 
manner as to determine this traveling rate. 


As before, 
let HL  =chron. error on local time at A at chron. time 7. 
“ KE’ — 6é 6é (<3 (19 B 66 (<3 Te 
(<3 wy’ = (13 6é (13 6 B 6é (13 iad 
(13 hell — (3 6c ce “ce A (73 &<é 4 aad 


That is, the error on local time is determined at the first station for 
the time of departure, then at the second station for the time of ar- 
rival; again at the second station for the time of departure, and 
finally at the first station for the time of arrival. 

Then the entire change of error is #’’"’— #. But of this 
Ei” — EH’ accumulated while the chronometer was at rest at the 
second station. The entire time consumed was 7”’’—7. But of 
this 7’’— 7” was not spent intraveling. Therefore, the traveling 
rate, if it be assumed to be constant, will be 


(£7 — E) ml (f’" — a 


"Ty — ("Py 


(159) 


This, then, is the rate to be employed in Eq. (158) instead of the 
stationary rate there used. 

If the rate has not been constant, but, as is often the case, uni- 
formly increasing or decreasing, the above value of 7 is the average 
rate for the whole traveling time of the two trips, whereas for use 
in Eq. (158), we require the average rate during the trip from A to 
B. This latter average will give a perfectly correct result provided 
the rate change uniformly. ‘ If the rate has been increasing, then r 
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in Eq. (159) will be too large numerically, by some quantity as «x. 
Hence Eq. (158) becomes 


A=H-+i(r—2)—-—E#’, (160) 


in which ris found by (159). In order to eliminate z, let the 
chronometer be transported from 6 to A, and return; 7.¢., take B 
instead of A as the initial point of a second journey. ‘This is best 
accomplished by utilizing the return trip of the journey A B A, as 
the first trip of the journey Lb A BD. 

Then the new average rate r’ having been found as before, it 
will, if the trips and the interval of rest have been practically equal 
to those of the first journey, exceed the value required, by the same 
quantity, z, due to the uniformity in the rate’s change. Hence for 
this journey Eq. (158) becomes, 


A= BB’ —[i(r’ —a) + 2"). (161) 
In the mean of (160) and (161), z disappears, giving, 


vn = —_ y! Lad , 
ioe ee (162) 


Hence, if our time observations are accurate, and the traveling 
rate constant, the difference of longitude between A and B may be 
determined by transporting the chronometer from A to B, and re- 
turn. Or, if the rate be uniformly increasing or decreasing, the 
difference of longitude will be found by transporting the chro- 
nometer from A to 4, and return, then back tc B; thus making 
three trips for the complete determination. 

In a complete “Chronometric Expedition,” however, many 
chronometers, sometimes 60 or 70, are used, to guard against acci- 
dental errors; and they are transported to andfro many times. As 
an example, in one determination of the longitude of Cambridge, 
Mass., with reference to Greenwich, 44 chronometers were employed 
‘and during the progress of the whole expedition, more than 400 
exchanges of chronometers were made. 

They are rated by comparison with the standard observatory 
clocks at each station, which are in turn regulated by very elabo- 
rately reduced observations on, as near as possible, the same stars. 
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Conducted as above described, “Chronometric Expeditions ” 
give exceedingly accurate results, especially if corrections be made 
for changes in temperature during the journeys. 

2. Longitude by the Electric Telegraph. See Form 12.—This 
method consists, in outline, in comparing the times which exist 
simultaneously on two meridians, by means of telegraphic signals. 
These signals are simply momentary “ breaks” in the electric cir- 
cuit connecting the stations, the instants of sending and receiving 
which are registered upon a chronograph at each station. Each 
chronograph is in circuit with a chronometer which, by breaking 
the circuit at regular intervals, gives a time’scale upon the chrono- 
graph sheet, from which the instants of sending and receiving are 
read off with great precision. | 

Suppose a signal to be made at the eastern station (A) at the 
time 7’ by the clock at A, which signal is registered at the western 
station (B) at the time 7’’ by the clock at B. 

Then if # and £’’ are the respective clock errors, each on its 
own local time; and if the signals were recorded instantly at B, 
then the difference of longitude would be (7+ £) —(T’+ £2’). 
But it has been found in practice that there is always a loss of time 
in transmitting electric signals. ‘Therefore in the above expression 
(T’ + £) does not correspond to the instant of sending the signal, 
but to a somewhat later instant. Itis therefore too large, the entire 
expression is too small, and must be corrected by just the loss of 
. time referred to. This is usually termed the “ Retardation of Sig- 
nals;” and if it be denoted by z, the ¢rwe difference of longitude 
will be (7+ F)—(T’+ £’)4+2=A'+2=. But z is un- 
known, and must therefore be eliminated. 

In order to do this, let a signal be sent from the western station 
at the time 7”’ which is recorded at the eastern at the time 7’’’’. 
Then if #”’ and #’”’ are the new clock errors, the true difference 
of longitude will be 


(o™ ap. i”) _ (74> 1g") —ez=A”"—22=A. 


By addition, z disappears, and if A denote the longitude, we will 
have 
A’ -- A?’ 


A 


6) 
bd 
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Or, in full, assuming that the errors do not change in the interval 
between signals, 


p= ERP Be B+) EEN apy 


T, T’, T",and 7’ are given by the chronograph sheets ; 
# and H’ act be determined with extreme accuracy, since incor- 
rect values will affect the resulting longitude directly. 

(\Having established telegraphic communications between the 
two observatories (field or permanent), usually by a simple loop in 
an existing line, preliminaries as to number of signals, time of 
sending them, intervals, calls, precedence in sending, etc., are 
settled. ’ At about nightfall messages are exchanged as to the suita- 
bility of the night for observations at the two stations. If suitable 
at both, each observer makes a series of star observations with the 
transit to find his chronometer error. The electric apparatus for 
this purpose, consisting of two or three galvanic cells, a break-cir- 
cuit key, chronograph, and break-circuit chronometer, is arranged 
as shown in Fig. 23, the chronometer being placed in a separate 


. Fai 
b “= ‘ 
/ +H. — ~~ ) = 
G6) he) 


circuit with a single cell, connected with the principal circuit by a 
relay, to avoid the effects of too strong a current on its mechanism. 
The chronometer breaks the circuit A, releasing the armature of the 
chronometer relay, which therefore breaks circuit B at b. This re- 
leases the armature of the chronograph magnet to which is attached 
a pen, thus registering on the chronograph the beats of the chro- 
nometer. Circuit B may also be broken with the observing key, 
thus recording the transits of stars also on the chronograph. | At 
least ten well-determined Ephemeris stars should be used—three 
la and two ee for each position of the transit. 


Sf 
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Then as the time agreed upon for the exchange of signals ap- 
proaches, the local circuit should be connected as shown in Fig. 24, 


Fig. 24. 
C, chronometer relay; S, sounder; D, relay; 
M, chronograph magnet; L, L, main line; G, galvanometer; 
K, observing key; K’, break-circuit key; R, rheostat. 


by a relay to the main line, which is worked by its own permanent 
batteries, and in which there is also a break-circuit key. The con- 
nections are the same at both stations. By this arrangement it is 
seen that each chronograph will receive the time-record of its own 
chronometer; and also the record of any signals sent over the main 
line in either direction. 

Neither chronograph receives the record of the other’s chro- 
nometer. Then at the time agreed upon, warning is sent by the 
station having precedence, and the signals follow according to any 
prearranged system. Notice being given of their completion; the 
second station signals in the same manner. 

As an example of a system, let the break-circuit key in the main 
line be pressed for 2 or 3 seconds once in about ten seconds, but 
at irregular intervals: this being continued for five minutes will 
give 31 arbitrary signals from each station. 

Each chronometer sheet when marked with the date, one or 
more references to actual chronometer time, and the error of 
chronometer, as soon as found, will, in connection with the sheet 
from the other station, afford the obvious means of finding all the 
quantities in Eq. (163) from which the longitude is computed. 
The sheets may be compared by telegraph, if desired. 

The work of a single night is then completed by transit observa- 
tions upon at least ten more stars under the same conditions as 
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before, the entire series of twenty being so reduced as to give the 
chronometer error at the middle of the interval occupied in ex- 
changing signals. ‘The mode of making this reduction will be 
explained hereafter. 

The preceding is called the method by “ Arbitrary Signals,” and 
is the one now usually employed. Sometimes however the method 
by “Chronometer Signals” is used, which will be readily under- 
stood by reference to Fig. 25, the connections being the same at 
both stations. 


Fia. 25. 


In this gase it is seen that each chronometer, although in local 
circuit, graduates each chronograph, upon which we therefore have 
a direct comparison of the two time-pieces. 

This method is subject to the inconvenience and possible inac- 
curacies in reading which may occur due to a close but not perfect 
coincidence in beats, unless special precautions are taken. 

The arrangement of the galvanometer and rheostat, as shown in 
both figures (taken from the Coast Survey Report for 1880), in- 
sures the equality of the currents passing through the relays at the 
two stations, which point should be ascertained by exchange of 
telegraphic messages; therefore after the relays are properly ad- 
justed they will be demagnetized by the signals with equal rapidity, 
and constant errors in this respect be avoided. 

The final adopted value of the longitude should depend upon 
the results of at least five or six nights; outstanding errors in the 
electrical apparatus being nearly eliminated by an exchange between 
the two stations when the work is half completed. 

“ Longitude by the Electric Telegraph ” had its origin in the 
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U.S. Coast Survey, and has since been employed considerably in 
Europe. As at first employed it consisted virtually in telegraphing 
to a western, the instant of a fixed star’s culmination at an eastern 
station ; and afterwards, telegraphing to the eastern, at the instant 
of the same star’s culmination at the western station. 

In connection with Talcott’s Method for Latitude, it has been 
used extensively in important Government Surveys, taking prece- 
dence, whenever available, over all other methods. 

Reduction of the Time Observations. See Form 12a.—These 
observations, as just stated, are in two groups ; one before, and one 
after the exchange of signals or comparison of chronometers. From 
them is td be obtained the chronometer error at the epoch of ex- 
change or comparison, which is assumed to be the middle of the 
interval consumed in the exchange; this latter being about 12 
minutes. 

Let us resume the equation of the Transit Instrument approxi- 
mately in the meridian, 


a=T+H+aA+08B+ C(c—.021 cos 9), (164) 


and let 7, denote the epoch, or the known chronometer time to 
which the observations are to be reduced. Let us suppose also, 
that of the three instrumental errors, a, b, and c, only 6 has been 
determined, this being found directly by reading the level for every 
star. The rate of the chronometer, 7, is supposed to be known 
approximately, and it is to be borne in mind that & is the error at 
the time 7. Then in the above equation /, a, and ¢ are un- 
known. 
Now if we denote the error at the epoch by L, , we shall have 


E=£,—(T,—T)r. (168) 


And if #’, denote an assumed approximate value of E,, and € be 
the unknown error committed by this assumption, we shall have, 


E=F',+e-(T,— T)r. (166) 
From which, Eq. (164) becomes 
e+ dAa+Cc+ T—.021 cos ¢ C+H’,— (7,—T)r+ Bb -—a=0, 
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in which everything is known save e (the correction to be applied 
to the assumed chronometer error at the epoch), a, and c. 


Aa is called the correction for azimuth. 
Cc * “7 cs “ collimation. 
— 021 cos AC Ke e ee “ diurnal aberration. 
—(7,- T) /L (79 ce ce 6é rate. 
Bob . - « Wevel., 


Collecting the known terms, transposing them to the 2d mem- 
ber, and denoting the sum by 2, we have 


et+Aa+Cc=n. (167) 


Each one of the twenty stars furnishes an Equation of Condition 
of this form, from which. by the principles of Least Squares, we 
form the three “ Norma] Equations,” 


Z(Cje+2(AC)a+ 2 (C’)e = 2 (Cn), 
S(Aje+ 2(A*%)a+ 2(AC)e= =z (An), 
= (lje+ 2 (A)a+ 2 (C)e= = (n), 


from a solution of which we find a, c, and the correction, e€, to be 
applied to the assumed chronometer error at the epoch. 

If either c or a be known, say c, by methods given under “The 
Transit Instrument,” then the correction for collimation for each 
star, Oc, should be transferred to the 2d member and included in #, 
We then have only the two “ Normal] Equations,” 


ZX (1) e+ 3 (Ala =Z(n), 
= (Aje+ 3 (A) a= 2 (An), 


from which to find e and a. ; 
It is to be remembered that the middle ten stars have been ob- 
served with the instrument reversed, and that such reversal changes 
the sign of ¢, and therefore of the term C’c. Hence in forming the 
“Equations of Condition” for those stars, care should be taken to 
introduce this change by reversing the sign of C. ‘The sign of ¢ as 
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found from the “ Normal Equations ” will then belong to the col- 
Jimation error c of the unreversed instrument. 

Also, since reversing the instrument almost invariably changes 
a, it is better tb write a’ for a in the corresponding “ Equations of 
Condition,” and treat a’ as another unknown quantity. We will 
thus have four “ Normal Equations” instead of three, and derive 
from them two values of the azimuth error, one for each position 
of the instrument. 

Sometimes, and perhaps with even greater accuracy, the solution 
is modified as follows: 

Independent determination of a and ¢ are made, as explained 
heretofore, by the use of three stars. 

Adopting these, each star gives a value of the chronometer error 
as per Form 1. The mean result compared with the similar mean 
of preceding and following nights, gives the rate. The principle of 
Least Squares is then applied (correcting also for rate) in the man- 
* ner just detailed, to obtain the corrections to be applied to these 
values of a, c, and the mean chronometer error. With these cor- 
rected values of a and c, new values of the chronometer errors are 
found by direct solution (Form 1), the mean of which is adopted. 

-j« Personal Equation—From (163) it is seen that although 
errors in / and LE’ affect the deduced longitude directly, the effect 
will disappear if they are equally in error. 

Practical observers acquire as a rule certain fixed habits of ob- 
servation whereby the transits of stars are recorded habitually 
slightly too early or too late, thus affecting the deduced clock error 
correspondingly. : 

The difference between the result obtained by any observer and 
the true value is called his Absolute Personal Equation, and that 
between the results of two different observers their Relative Per- 
sonal Equation. In Longitude work this latter should always be 
determined and applied to one of the clock errors, thus giving 
values of / and F’’ as though determined by a single observer, and 
causing them if in error at all, to be as nearly equally so as possible. 

To determine this Relative Personal Equation, the two observers 
should, both before and after the longitude work, meet and compare 
as follows: one notes the transits of a star over half the wires of 
the instrument, and the other the transits over the remaining half. 
Each time of transit is then reduced to the middle wire by the 


' 
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Equatorial Intervals, and the difference between their respective 
means will be a value of their relative personal equation. The 
adopted value should depend upon twenty or thirty stars, and the 
work be distributed over three or four nights. 

Personal equation is not a constant quantity, and should be re- 
determined from time to time. On the Coast Survey it is largely 
eliminated by causing the observers to change places upon comple- 
tion of half the observations for difference of longitude between the 
stations. 

Application of Weights and Probable Error of Final Result.— 
The probable error of an observed star transit may be divided for 
practical purposes into two parts: the first, due to errors (apart 
from personal equation) in estimating the exact instants of the 
star’s passage over the wires, unsteadiness of star, etc., is called the 
observational error; the second, called the culmination error, is due 
to abnormal atmospheric displacement of star, in exact determina- 
tion of instrumental errors, anomalies and irregularities in the clock 
rate, etc. Evidently the first is the only part of the probable error 
which may be diminished by increasing the number of wires. It 
may be determined for each observer as follows: — 

Having made several (m) determinations of the Equatorial In- 
tervals as before explained, let each be compared with its known 
value, giving for the probable error of a single determination 
(Johnson, Art. 72), 


a2. (2) 


RK, = 0.6745 


Since these intervals depend upon observed transits over two wires, 
we have for the probable error of an observed transit of an equato- 
rial star over a single wire (Johnson, Art. 87), 


2m 


For any other star this will manifestly be 


PR” sec 6, 
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and for WV wires the probable error of the mean will be 
Paes 
VN" 


For the smaller instruments of the Coast Survey 2’’ = 0°.08 about. 
To determine the culmination error, #’, for an equatorial star, 
let # denote the combined effect of both errors; then 


i” * al . 
N =f - (c) 


a 


fi may be found by comparing several (m) determinations of a 
star’s R. A. (all reduced to the same equinox) with their mean, 
using the same formula as before. Multiplying the value thus 
found by cos 6, we have the probable error for an equatorial star. 
The mean result from many stars should be the adopted value of R. 

For the smaller instruments of the Coast Survey & = 0°.06 
about. 

Substituting in (c), making NV = 15, 


he” = 0.056, 


For any other star this will evidently be #’ sec 6. Hence for the 
probable error of the transit of an equatorial star over NV, or the 
full number of wires, 


(08 ey" 


R= + (0*.056)’; (d) 


and for any less number of wires, 


(0°.08)" 2h 


R= + (08.056). (e) 
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Since the weights of observations are proportional to reciprocals of 
squares of probable errors, we have for the weight of an observatior 
on 7 wires (that on the full number being taken as unity), 


0.0064 
_ 
P= 0.0064 


Nv 
+ 0.0032 : +1 


-+ 0.0032 Raere 


(f) 


Again, from what precedes it is seen that the total probable error 
(/?) of the transit of an equatorial star will become /? sec 6 for any 
other. Hence different stars will have weights inversely as sec’ 0. 
In practice, however, slightly different relations have been found to 
answer better. For the instruments above referred to, the formula 


Pay, Je C eee 
P 16 4-tan’o : (9) 


has been adopted. 
The report of the Chief of Engineers for 1873 gives 


i. 
P ~T+10.3 seco a 


Therefore if each Equation of Condition in the Reduction of the 


Time Observations be multiplied by the corresponding value of Vp 
(Johnson, Art. 126), it will be weighted for missed wires. 


In the same way, if multiplied by Yp’ it will be weighted for 
declination. It is, however, unusual to weight for declination when 
0 <40°. 

The normal equations having been formed from the weighted 
equations of condition in the usual manner, their solution will give 
the chronometer error and its weight, p,. (Johnson, Arts. 132, 133.) 

The probable error of a single observation is then found by the 
formula, (Johnson Art. 138), 


ae 
m— q’ 


r = 0°.6745 


(2) 
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where the residuals, v, are formed from the m weighted equations 
of condition, and g is the number of normal equations, 

The probable error of the chronometer correction as determined 
by a single night’s work will then be 


on 
aS V0, (7) 


Sunilarly we obtain p,’ for the weight of the chronometer correction 
at the other station, and the weight to be assigned to the resulting 
longitude, from the relation between weights and probable errors, 
will be 


Pe Pe 7 ° 
aa k: 
P,; De py ( ) 


The weighted mean longitude as the result of m’ nights’ work will 
then be 


= (p, A) 
> (p,)’ ”) 
with a probable error . 
: = (p, v") 
0 oY a (m) 


Circumstances must, however, decide as to the relative weights to be 
assigned to the results of different nights. If the observations have 
been conducted on a uniform system, it will perhaps be better to 
give them all equal weight. 

3. Longitude by Lunar Culminations.—The moon has a rapid 
motion in Right Ascension. If, therefore, we can find the local 
times existing on two meridians, when the moon had a certain 
R. A., their difference of longitude becomes known from this differ- 
ence of times. 

Determine the local sidereal time of transit or R. A. of the 
moon’s bright limb, and denote it by a. 

From pp. 385-392, Ephemeris, take out the R. A. of the center 
at the nearest Washington culmination. This + the Sidereal Time 
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of semi-diameter crossing the meridian, according as the east or west 
limb is bright, taken from same page, will give the R. A. of the 
bright limb, at its culmination at Washington. Denote this by ay. 

Now if an approximate longitude be not known, which will 
seldom be the case, one may be established as follows: Let v = 
moons change in R. A. for one hour of longitude, taken from same 
page of Ephemeris. Then upon the supposition that this is uni- 
form, we will have 


A, — a 
vilt:ia—a,:L’, o L’= a 


L’ being the approximate longitude from Washington, whose 
longitude from Greenwich is accurately known. With this value 
of L’ take from the Ephemeris a new value of v corresponding to 
the mid-longitude 4 ZL’, and determine as before a closer approxi- 
mate longitude, Z’’. If we are within two hours of Washington 
in longitude, L’’ will be sufficiently close for the purposes to which 
we are toapply it. If farther away, make one or two more approx- 
imations, and call the final result Z,,. 

Liap Will be true within a very few seconds of time even if the 
observing station be in Alaska, situated 6 hours from Washington, 
and even if the observations be made when the moon’s irregularities 
in R. A. are most marked. 

With the approximate longitude (and this is one of the uses to 
be made of this quantity, before referred to), we may now find the 
sidereal time required for moon’s semi-diameter to cross the merid- 
ian of the place of observation by simple interpolation to 2d or 3d 
differences in the proper column of the same page of the Ephemeris. 
Denote this by 7, 

The greatest change in the time required for semi-diameter to 
cross the meridian, due to a. change of one hour in longitude, is 
about 0.13 °°. Hence, even if we could possibly have made an error 
of 10 minutes in our determination of L',,, the value of 7, can only 
involve an error of about .02 *° when atits maximum. This would 
involve a maximum error of about 0.5°° in the resulting longitude. 

a, + T,= a, will then be the R. A. of the moon’s center at the 
instant of transit of: the center. 

On Pages V to XII of the Monthly Calendar are found the 
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R. A. of the moon’s center for each hour of Greenwich mean time. 
The problem now is to find at what instant (7',) of Greenwich time 
the moon’s center had the R. A. determined by our observation. 
This may be solved by an inverse interpolation; v.e., instead of 
interpolating a R. A. corresponding to a given time not in the 
table, we are to interpolate a time to a given R. A. not in the table; 


and in this interpolation the use of second differences will be quite 
sufficient. 


Therefore let 7, and 7,-++1 be the two Greenwich hours be- 
tween which a, occurs. 

Let 6 a be the increase of moon’s R. A. in one minute of mean 
time, at 7,. This is given on the same page. 

Let 6’ a be the increase of 6 a in one hour. Found from same 
column by subtracting adjacent values of 6 a. 

Let a, be the R. A. given in the Ephemeris at 7,. 

Then using second differences, we have 


a” be 2-7) Fe 
a= a, + (a+ 5° Ta) : (168) 


In this equation 7, — 7, is expressed in seconds; everything is 
known but 7¢, and its value may be found by a solution of the 
quadratic. The result added to 7’, gives T,, or the Greenwich mean 
time at which the moon’s center had a, for its R. A. Convert this 
into Greenwich sidereal time, call the result a,, and our longitude 
is known from 


= A; — a. (169) 


The preceding is the method to be followed where there is but 
a single station. 

Imperfections in the Lunar Tables from which the Ephemeris 
is computed, render the tabular R. A. liable to slight errors. There- 
fore from Equation (168) our values of 7, and hence a, may be 
incorrect from this cause, giving from Equation (169) an incorrect 
longitude. 

Differences between two tabular values are, however, nearly cor- 
rect. 

Hence it is more accurate to have corresponding observations 
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of the moon’s transit on the same day taken at a station whose 
longitude is known. 
Its longitude, found as above, will be 


Que , ‘de 
M= ay — ag; 


and the difference of longitude between the two stations, 
A’ —iX = (a,’ — a,) — (a,’ — a), 


inaccuracies of the Ephemeris being nearly eliminated in the differ- 
ence (a,’ — a). 

No method of determining longitude by Lunar Culminations is 
sufficiently accurate for a fixed observatory. It may however be 
used in surveys and expeditions where telegraphic connection with 
a known meridian can not be secured. Even with the appliances 
of a fixed observatory, the mean of several determinations is some- 
times subsequently found to be in error by from 4 to 6 seconds of 
time (Madras Observatory). Dependence should not therefore be 
placed upon a single observation, but the operation should be re- 
peated upon each limb as many times as may seem desirable. ‘I'he 
longitude derived from any determination may be employed as the 
approximate longitude required in any subsequent determination. 

Before proceeding to any details as to the observations and re- 
ductions, it is well to note the effect of errors in either, upon our 
result. The main outline of the problem consists in determining 
the moon’s #. A. at a certain instant, and then ascertaining from 
the Ephemeris the Greenwich time of the same instant. Both the 
moon’s f. A. and the instant are denoted, at the place of observa- 
tion, by a, =a,+ T,. a@,depends very largely upon accuracy of 
observation and reduction. 7; depends upon interpolation with an 
approximate longitude. As shown before, no error of assumed longi- 
tude that could ever occur in practice, would have any appreciable 
effect on 7; If the interpolation be properly performed, 7; can 
involve only very slight errors. But whatever they may be, they 
enter with full effect in a, and when the final operation is per- 
formed to determine the corresponding Greenwich time, an inspec- 
tion of the tables will show that any error in a, is increased from 
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20 to 30 times in the resulting longitude. In this way, as before 
shown, an error of .02% in 7; is amplified into .5* in the result. 

Errors in a, affect a,, and therefore the result, in the same 
manner; hence we see that considerable care is necessary in both 
observation and reduction. At the very best, the result is liable to 
be in error from 1 to 3 seconds. In latitude of West Point, 1 
second of time = 1142 feet in longitude. 

Observations and Reductions.—The transit instrument is sup- 
posed to be pretty accurately adjusted to the meridian, and the 
outstanding small errors a, b, and c, measured. The rate of the 
sidereal chronometer is also supposed to be known. 

Note the chronometer time of transit of the moon’s bright limb 
over each wire of the instrument. In this case, as with a star, the 
time of culmination is found by reducing the observations to the 
middle wire and then correcting for the three instrumental errors. 
See Form 1. But in case of the moon these reductions and correc- 
tions take a somewhat modified form due to the two facts that the 
moon has a proper motion in R. A., and also a very sensible parallax 
in R. A. when on a side wire. Hence (see note following) we have 


- F instead of = sec 0’, for the reduction to the middle wire, 


and (Aa+ Bb+ Ce’) Fcos 0” instead of Aa + Bb-+ Ce, for the 
instrumental correction; and the Equation of the Transit Instru- 
ment as applied to this case becomes, 


— 2 va F+ E+ (Aa+ Bb+ Ce’) Foos 6’. (170) 


y n R 


In this equation 2 7’ is the sum of the observed times, x the num- 
ber of wires used, 2 2 the sum of their equatorial intervals, 6’ the 
moon’s declination as seen, 2.¢., as affected by parallax, and 


60.1643 
a) ee _ 60. ‘_ 
F=[1-— psin z cos (¢’ — 0)] see 6 61643 — (Say 
p being the earth’s radius at place of observation in terms of the 
equatorial radius, 7 the moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, ¢’ 
the geocentric latitude, (Sa) as already stated, and 6 the moon’s 
geocentric declination. ‘These quantities must be found before the 


~ 
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reduction can be made. The mode of finding p and ¢’ has already 
been explained. To find z, 6, and (da), note in addition to the 
transit of the moon’s limb that of one or more stars at about the 
same altitude, and which culminate within a few minutes of the 
moon. ‘The difference between the times of passing the middle 
wire applied to the star’s R. A. will give an approximate value of 
a,,from which an approximate longitude is determined as before 
explained. With this, 7 may be taken from page IV, and 6 and 
(6 a) from pp. V to XII, Monthly Calendar. /’ thus becomes 
known. Evidently 


6! =6— pzsin(¢’ — 6) 


with sufficient accuracy, and the computation of a, can now be 
made. . 

One of the greatest inaccuracies to be apprehended is a failure 
to determine a very exact value of # for the instant of transit. 
This quantity may be eliminated, or very nearly so, as follows: 

If two or more fundamental stars, those whose places have been 
established with the highest degree of accuracy, be selected so that 
the mean of the times of their transits shall be very closely the time 
of transit of the moon’s limb, then the mean of their equations will 
be, corresponding to a mean star, 


a,= t+ B,4+ =" seo 6, 4+ (40+ Bb + Oe’), (171) 


Subtracting from Eq. (170), since # and /, denote errors at 
almost the same instant, we have 


a, = a, + == aah SE ee + ete. (172) 


in which Z has disappeared. 

_If Hand #, differ, their difference will be simply the change of 
error in, for example, ten minutes, which can be accurately allowed 
for by the chronometer’s well-established rate. Moreover, if the 
stars be selected so that their declinations differ but slightly from 
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that of the moon, it is evident that the last terms of Eqs. (170) and 
(171) will be nearly the same, and that their difference in Eq. (172) 
will be a minimum. See expressions for A, B, and C, in connection 
with Form 1. 

By this method, therefore, the R. A. of the moon’s limb, a, is, 
from Eq. (172), made to depend very largely upon the R. A. of 
fundamental stars; instrumental and clock errors being reduced to 
a minimum of effect. 

The stars should be selected from the Ephemeris in accordance 
with the above opndavons, and observed in connection with the 
moon. | 

y< To deduce Equation (170). 

In the Equation of the Transit instrument, the quantities 


F* sec 6 (embraced in 7’), and (Aa + Bb-+ Cc’) denote respect- 


ively the times required for a star whose declination is 6 to pass 
from the mean to the middle wire and from the middle wire to the 
meridian. In the case of the moon these intervals (or hour-angles) 
require modification, both on account of parallax and proper motion. 

The Ephemeris values of R. A. and Declination are given for 
an observer at the earth’s center; but on account of our ‘proximity 
to the moon, an observer on the surface always sees that body dis- 
placed in a vertical circle, which results in a displacement or paral- 
lax both in declination and (unless the body be on the meridian) 
R. A. Hence it is that when the moon’s limb appears tangent to 
a side wire as at Jf’, Fig. 26, it is in reality at Jf. Therefore the 


r4 


Fie. 26. 


apparent hour-angle Z P M’ requires a correction to reduce it to 
the true hour-angle Z P MM, and the result is to be further modified 
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due to the moon’s own motion in R. A. The following is based on 
the method given by Chauvenet. 

To deduce the relation between the true and apparent hour- 
angles, let them be represented respectively by P and P’, the cor- 
responding zenith distances by z and z’, and the declinations by 6 
and 0’, Z being the geocentric zenith. 

Then 


sin P :sin A::sinzg :cosd, 
sin P’ :sin A ::sinz’ : cos 6’, 


sin P .y.. Se _ cos 0 
sin P’ “'’" sin 2’ ’ cos 0” 


sinz cos 6” 
sin z’ cos 6° 


sin P = sin P’ 


Or, since P and P’ are very small when the limb is on a side wire, 
we have, expressing them both in seconds, 


,sinz cos 6’ 
sin 2’ cos 0" 


Woy f 


P is the time which the limb with an hour-angle P’ would require 
to reach the meridian if the moon had no proper motion. The 
actual interval is greater than P on account of the moon’s contin- 
ual motion eastward or Increase in R. A., resulting in a retardation 
of its apparent diurnal motion. 

To determine this, the Ephemeris gives at intervals of one hour 
the moon’s motion in seconds of R. A. in one mean solar minute 
=da. One m. s. minute = 60 X 1.002738 = 60.1643 sidereal 

: ; Oa 
seconds. Hence in one sidereal second the moon moves 60.1643 
seconds eastward, and therefore its apparent diurnal motion west- 
_ —__ in the same interval. In other words, 
this is the apparent rate of the moon in diurnal motion at the in- 


ward is only 1 
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stant considered. Denote it by &. Then the time required to 
traverse the true hour angle P (or the apparent, P’), will be 


Pp sinz cosd0’” 1 
sin z’ cosd RB 


When the limb is on the mean of the wires, the apparent hour 
angle, P’, from the middle wire becomes = sec 0” (since 6’, not 6, is 


the declination of the point as observed), and when on the middle 
wire P’ becomes [a sin (¢ — 6’) + bcos (¢ — 6’) + c’| sec 0”. 

Hence to pass from the mean of the wires to the meridian re- 
quires 


E& sec 0” + (asin (¢ — 6”) + bcos (gd — &") +0) sec 6” | 


sinz cos0’ 1 21 sin z 
tie’ aso En sine’ eg pt Aat Bb+ 00+) 


sinzg 1 1 


cos 6” — —_—. —, 
x sin z’ cos6 #& 


Placing =~ =; sec 6 = = F, the Equation of the Transit instru- 
ment as applied to the moon, becomes, designating the R. A. of the 
limb by @,, 


aa eB F+ (Aa+ Bb+ Ce’) Foos 6’. (170) 


For purposes of computation the value of £’ may be simplified 
by expressing =, in terms of quantities given in the Ephemeris. 


Let 7 = moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, p the parallax in 
altitude, and p as heretofore. 
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sinz _ sin(z’—p) _ sinz’ cosp — cosz’ sinp _ 


oOo COO a See ere ere eee 
— — — 


cos p — cos 2’ p sin 7 
since sing =psin7zsin2’. 


Expanding cos z’ = cos (z 4+ p), placing sin’ = 0 and cos z = 
cos (~’ — 0), we have 
sin Z 

sin 2’ 


= 1— psin7z cos (¢’ — 0) 
and 


F= [1 — psin z cos (p’ — 6)] sec 5S 7a 


Evidently we may also write, — 


6’ = 6 —pzsin(¢’ — 0). 


4 


4. Longitude by Lunar Distances.—On pp. XIII to XVIII of the 
Monthly Calendar in the Ephemeris are found the true or geocer- 
tric distances of the moon’s center from certain fixed stars, planets, 
and the sun’s center, at intervals of 3 hours Greenwich mean time. 
If then an observer on any other meridian determine by observation 
one of these distances, and note the local mean time at the instant, 
he can by interpolation determine the Greenwich mean time when 
the moon had this wie and hence the longitude from the 
difference of times. 

The planets employed are Venus, Mars, Jupiter,and Saturn, and 
the fixed stars, known as the 9 lunar-distance stars, are a Arietis 
(Hamal), a Tauri (Aldebaran), 6 Geminorum (Pollux), a Leonis 
(Regulus), a Virginis (Spica), a Scorpii (Antares), a Aquile 
(Altair), a Piscis Australis (Fomalhaut), and a@ Pegasi (Markab). 
From this list the object is so selected that the observed distance 
shall not be much less than 45°, although a less distance may be 
used if necessary. 

The distance observed is that of the moon’s bright hmb from a 
star, from the estimated center of a planet, or from the nearest 


sy 
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limb of the sun. If the sextant telescope be sufficiently powerful 

to give a well-defined disc, we may measure to the nearest limb of 

the planet, and treat the observation as in the case of the sun. 
Thus in Fig. 27, letting Z represent the observer’s zenith, and C’ 


and C’’ the observed places of the sun and moon respectively, the 
distance measured is S’ M’, from limb to limb. 

The effect of refraction is to make an object appear too high, and 
that of parallax, too low. In the case of the sun the former out- 
weighs the latter. In the case of the moon the reverse is true. 
Hence the true or geocentric places of the two bodies would be 
represented relatively by S and M, and the distance S M, from 
center to center, is the one desired. 

The outline of the method is as follows: 

Having measured the distance S’ M’, and corrected it for the 
two semi-diameters; and having also measured the altitudes of the 
two lower limbs and corrected them for the respective semi-diame- 

‘ters, we have in the triangle 7C’ C” the three sides given, from 
which we find the angle at Z. Then having corrected the observed 
altitudes for refraction, semi-diameter and parallax, we have in the 
triangle Z S M, two sides and the included angle Z, to compute the 
opposite side S MM. 

Before proceeding to the more definite solution, three points 

__ should be noticed. 

1st. The semi-diameter of the moon as seen from the surface of 
the earth is greater than it would appear if measured from the 
center of the earth, due to its less distance. Hence C’’ J/’ is an 
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“ augmented semi-diameter,” and must be treated accordingly. The 
augmentation in case of the sun is insignificant. 

2d. Since refraction increases with the zenith distance, the re- 
fraction for the center of the sun or moon will be greater than that 
for the upper limb, and that of the lower limb will be greater than 
q that of the center. The apparent distance 
of the limbs is therefore diminished, and the 
whole disc, instead of being circular, presents’ 
an oval figure, whose vertical diameter is the 
least, and horizontal diameter the greatest, 
- asshown in Fig. 28. Therefore if cd denote 
the direction of the measured distance, the 
assumed semi-diameter, cf, will be in excess 
by the amount ef, and must be corrected 

ee accordingly. This correction becomes of 
= importance if the altitude of either sun or 
moon be less than 50° at the moment of observation. 

3d. Since the vertical line at the station does not in general 
pass through the earth’s center, but intersects the axis at a point 
R. (see Fig. 17), it is most convenient to reduce our observations at 
first to the point #, regarding the earth as a sphere with R O asa 
radius, and then to apply the small correction due to the distance 
CR, in order to pass to the true or geocentric quantities. 

In the following explanation, the body whose distance from the 
moon is measured is taken to be the sun. The result will then 
apply equally to a planet if its limb be considered; if its center be 
considered, the expression for its semi-diameter becomes zero. If 
the body be a fixed star, the expressions for its semi-diameter and 
parallax become zero. 

Let h’’ = measured altitude of moon’s lower limb, corrected for 
sextant errors. 
H” = measured altitude of sun’s lower limb, also corrected. 
d’’ = measured distance between moon’s bright limb and 
nearest limb of sun, also corrected. 


T =)ocal mean solar time at instant of measuring d’’. 
LL’ =an assumed approximate longitude. 
@ = latitude. 


Note the readings of the barometer and of the attached and ex- 
ternal thermometers. 
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With 7 and ZL’, take from the Ephemeris the following quan- 
tities : 
= geocentric semi-diameter of moon. 
equatorial horizontal parallax of moon. 
geocentric declination. 
semi-diameter of sun. 
geocentric declination of sun. 

P = equatorial horizontal parallax of sun. 

The first two are obtained from page IV, monthly calendar, or 
pages 385 to 393 Ephemeris. 

The third from pages V to XII, monthly calendar, or pages 385 
to 393 Ephemeris. 

The fourth and fifth from page I, monthly calendar, or from 
pages 377 to 385 Ephemeris. 

The sixth from page 278 Ephemeris. 

We must now correct d’’ for both semi-diameters, augmented in 
ease of the moon. Therefore with h’’ + s and s asarguments, enter 
the proper table and take out the amount of augmentation. In the 
absence of tables this may be computed by the formula, 


8 
n 
6 
Ss 
D 


Augmentation = £s’sin (kh +s) +43h's° + $2 8’ sin’ (h” +8); 


in which log & = 5.25020 — 10, and s is expressed in seconds. (For 
deduction of this series see Note 1.) 

Add this correction to s and we have s’ = moon’s semi-diameter 
as seen from point of observation. 

We now have (neglecting the distortion of discs), the following 
values of the observed quantities reduced to the centers of the ob- 
served bodies, viz. : 


d’=d" +s’ +8. h’ =h" +38’. = ©” +- S. 


Using these quantities we may now find the correction due to 
distortion of discs (or refractive distortion), as follows: From 
tables of mean refraction take out the refractions corresponding to 
the altitude (2’ + s’) of the upper limb, to that (’ — s’) of the 
lower, and that (2’) of the center. The difference between the 
latter and each of the other two gives very nearly the contraction 
of the upper and lower semi-diameters of the moon. ‘This may be 
repeated once if the refractions are very great due to a small alti- 
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tude. The mean of the two is the contraction of the vertical 
semi-diameter due to refraction. Denote it by As, and the same 
quantity in case of the sun by AS. 

These quantities are represented by a 0 in Fig. 28, and from them 
we are to find ef, or the distortion in the direction of d’’. ‘This is 
found to vary very nearly as cos’ g, g. being the angle which d”’ 
makes with the vertical. (See Note 2.) 

The values of g, or Q in case of the sun, will be found from the 
three sides of the triangle 7 C” C’’, Fig. 27. Their values, page 6, 
Book of Formulas, will be, if m = $ (d’+ h’ + H’). 


__ cos m sin (m — H") ink OS cos m sin (im — h’): 
7 sind’ cosh’ =” sind” eos PE 


sin? $q 


5 
And the refractive distortions will be, from the above, 


Ascos’g, and AS cos? Q. 


Hence the fully corrected values of the measured quantities are 
d’ =d” + (s’ — A 8 cos’ g) + (S — AS cos’ Q), 
h’=h’’ + 8’ — As, H’= HA" +S8—AS. 


We now have the distance (d’), between the centers and the 
altitudes of the centers (4’ and /T’),as these quantities would have 
been had we been able to measure them directly. We must now 
ascertain what they would have been had we measured them at the 
center of the earth; or, as a first step, had we measured them at the 
point FR. 

‘This is necessary, because the earth not being a perfect sphere, 
the transference of an observer to the center would not displace a 
body (apparently) toward the astronomical, but toward the geocen- 
tric zenith, and the angle at Z, Fig. 27, would no longer be com- 
mon to the two triangles. But by regarding the earth as a sphere. 
with radius Of, Fig. 17, the two zeniths will coincide, and the 
reduction therefore be easily made. Afterward a correction is to be 
applied due to a transference of the observer from F to C. 

Therefore let H,,h,, and d,, be the values of H’, h’, and d’, 
when referred to ?, and let r, and 7 be the actual refractions for 
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H’ and h’. It will be shown in Note 3 that w (the angle sub- 
tended by the equatorial radius at the distance of the moon) is to 


z,, the angle subtended by O £#, as a, the equatorial radius, is to = 
p 


Therefore z, the parallax at 2, equals ~ On account of the greater 


distance of the sun, P will be practically the same for f as for C. 
Therefore, Art. 83, Young, 


h,=h’ —r+7,cos (h’ —r) 
H,= H’ —r,+P cos (H’ —1,) 


In order to find d,, let S and M (Fig. 29) represent the places 


Z 


Fie. 29. 


of the sun and moon as seen from the point F without refraction, 
given by H,, h,, and d,; and C’ and C”’ the places as observed, 
(given by H’, h’ and d’). 

Then in triangle ZC’ C”’, 


__ cos d’ — sin h’ sin H’ 


cos Z = icc Page 6, Book of Formulas. 
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From triangle ZS M, 


cosd, — sinh, sin H, 


oan TG ED Page 6, Book of Formulas. 


cos Z = 


Equating these two values of cos Z, adding unity to both mem- 
bers and reducing, 


cos d’ + cos (h’ + H’) _ cosd, + cos (h, + H,) Paga A 
cos h’ cos H’ 7 cosh, cos H, + 
Make m = } (h’+-H’-+a’), whence cos (h’+ H’) =cos (2 m—d’). 
Substituting in the preceding equation, reducing the first member 
by formulas 4, page 4, 11, page 2, and 13, page 1, and the second 
member by formulas 9 and 10, page 2, we have 


cos mcos(m—d’) _ cos*4(h, + H,) —sin’?4d, 
cosh’ cos H’ cos i, cos H, ‘ 


Whence, 


cosh, cos H, 


sin? $d, = cos’ § (h, -+ H,) —O a 


cos m cos (m — d’). 


This may be placed in a more convenient form by assuming 


cosh,cos H, cosmcos(m—d’) _ sin? 
cosh’ cos H’ cos’*4(h,+ H,) ‘ 


Whence sin$d, = cos} (h, + H,) cos M. 


We now have the distance between the centers as it would have 
been without refraction, if measured from the point #. This is 
represented by the line SM. (Fig. 29.) 

The transference of the observer to the center will, since this 
motion lies wholly in the plane P Mf, have the effect of appar- 
ently diminishing the declination of the moon, causing it to appear 
at WM’, while the position of S will not be sensibly changed. 
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It will be shown in Note 4 that the correction to be added to 
d,(S M) to give d(S M’) is 


x e?sin sn D sind) _ (Sao - sin 6 
V1 —esin®? d (= d, tan Zz) 7 sind, tan Z): 


e being the eccentricity of the meridian = 0.0816967. 
Hence we have finally, denoting the geocentric distance between 
centers by d, 


.(sin D sind 
A ees =~ ana) 


This operation of finding d from the observed quantities is called 
“‘ Clearing the Distance.” 

It is now necessary to find the Greenwich mean time when the 
moon and sun were separated by the distance d. For this purpose 
enter the Ephemeris at the pages before referred to, and find there- 
in two distances between which d falls. Take out the nearer of 
these and the Greenwich hours at the head of the same column. 
Then if A denote the difference between the two distances, and A’ 
the difference between the nearer one and d, both in seconds, we 
shall have, using only first differences, for the correction, ¢, to be 
applied to the tabular time taken out, 


gh 
ai Are. ee — xv’, 
A 
3h 
Or log = log — + log a’. 
Or in seconds, log ¢® = log = + log A’. 


7s 


10800 
A 
L. of Diff.” (Proportional Logarithm of Difference.) Hence we 
have simply to add the common logarithm of A’ in seconds to the 
proportional logarithm of the table to obtain the common logarithm 

of the correction in seconds of time, 


The logarithms of 


are given in the columns headed “ P. 
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To take acedunt of second differences, take half the difference 
between the preceding and following proportional logarithms. 
With this and ¢ as arguments enter table 1, Appendix to Ephem- 
eris, and take out the corresponding seconds, which are to be added 
to the time before found when the proportional logarithms are 
decreasing, and subtracted when they are increasing. 

Denote the final result by 7, and the difference of longitude 
by A. Then 


i=7T 22 (173) 


The mode given above for clearing the distance is quite exact, 
but somewhat laborious. There are, however, several approximative 
solutions, readily understood from the foregoing, which may be 
employed where an accurate result is not required, and which may 
be found in any work on Navigation. 

The method by “ Lunar Distances” is of great use in long voy- 
ages at sea or in expeditions by land, where no meridian instru- 
ments are available, and when the rate of the chronometers can no 
longer be relied upon. 

It is important to note that if 7’in Eq. (173), denote the chro- 
nometer time of observation, instead of the ¢7-we local time, 7, — 7’ 
will be the error of the chronometer on Greenwich time. In this 
way chronometers may be “checked.” If, however, 7 denote the 
true local time, obtained by applying the error on local time to the 
chronometer time, then the same equation gives the longitude. 

Observations.—It is necessary that h’’, H’’, and d’’ should cor- 
respond to the same instant 7. Hence observe the following order 
in making observations. Take an altitude of the sun’s limb, then 
an altitude of the moon’s limb, then the distance, carefully noting 
the time, then an altitude of the moon’s limb, then an altitude of 
the sun’slimb. A mean of the respective altitudes of the two limbs 
will give very nearly the altitudes at the instant of measuring the 
distance. 

For greater accuracy; several measurements of the distance may 
be made, and the mean adopted. Also, when possible, at least two 
stars should be used on opposite sides of the moon, for the purpose 
of eliminating instrumental errors. 

The accuracy of the result will depend upon the observer's skill 
with the sextant, and mode of reduction followed. 
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«1. To Find Augmentation of Moon’s Semi-diameter.—In de- 
termining the augmentation of the moon’s semi-diameter due to its 
altitude, the ellipticity of the earth is practically insensible. There- 
fore (Young, p. 62), denoting the altitude of the center (h’’ + s) 
by 4’, the parallax in altitude by p, and the augmented semi-diameter 
by s’, 

om cos h’ 


~ ° cos (hi? +p)’ 


cos h’ — cos (h’ +P) 


a 
Augmentation = G=s’ —s=s | al ay 


By page 4, Book of Formulas, : 
cosh’ — cos (h’ + p) = 2sind (h’ +h’ + p)singp. 


= ea +p) sin (h’ = 3p) sin 3p. 


Expanding the sine and cosine of the sums, writing $ p for sin 
4p, and unity for cos 4 p, we have 


Ga SP (sinh’ + $p cosh’). 


cos h’ — psin h’ } 


p = xcosh’ (Young, p. 61). 
According to the Tables of the Moon, the relation between z 
and s is constant, such that 


mz = 3.6697 s. 


Hence p = 3.6697 s cos h’. 
Designating this numeral by #’, 


k’ s* (sin h’ + 4k’ s cos’h’) 


a= 1—k’ ssin h’ 


By division, 


G=k'ssnh’+3k"s° +4’ s’ sin’ h’ + ete. 
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Multiplying by sin 1’’ to reduce G to seconds, 


G=kssnh’+th'?s' +4’ s’ sin’ h’ + ete, (174) 


e 


in which log & = 5.2502 — 10. 

>< 2. To Deduce the Law of Refractive Distortion.—In Fig. 28, 
let h’ denote the altitude of the center, and h’’ that of any point of 
the limb, as f. ‘Then the difference of mean refraction for c and f 
will be (Young, p. 64), 


F=a(coth’ —coth”), (1) 


in which a is the constant 60’’.6. 
Denoting the angle ac f by g, and the semi-diameter by s, 


h’’ =h'+scos¢q. (2) 
From Trigonometry, 


1 — tan h’ tan (s cos g) 


Vi om 
on ia tan h’ + tan (s cos q) ° 


Substituting in (1), and writing s cos g tan 1’’ for tan (s cos q), 
we have, 


P= ( cos 7 tan 1’’ + scos gq tan 1” tan’ “) 
= tan’ h’+ scosgtanl’’ tanh’ /° 


The last term in the denominator is insignificant compared with 
tan’ h’; hence 


F’ = acosec’ h’ s cosq tan 1”, (3) 
which by (1) and (2) will be the difference between that ordinate 
of the ellipse and the circle which passes through /. 

Hence the line e f will be, 


Refractive Distortion = a cosec? h’ s tan 1’’ cos’ g. 
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If g =0, we have a 6 = contraction of vertical semi-diameter = 
As = acosec’h’ stan1’’. Hence finally, 


Refractive Distortion = As cos’ q. (175) 


¥< 3. To Deduce the Parallax for the Point 2. 
By making z = 0 in Equation (95), and reducing by (108), (5°. 
and (100), we have for the distance & C (Fig. 17 or 29), . 


ae’ sin ® 
V¥1—e’sin’ p 
Denoting the distance R O by y, the triangle 2 OC gives 


= ape... y:: sin (p — ¢’) : cos P’. 
V¥1—e’sin’ d 
ae’ sin ¢ cos ’ 


he sin (¢ — 9’) V1 — e’sin” o 


Developing sin (@ — ¢’), cancelling and applying (125), 


a 


a Vi—esn' pd 


Comparing with second part of (112) it is seen that the denom- 
inator is sensibly the value of p expressed in terms of a as unity. 
Hence ° 


oe 


The angles at the moon subtended by the two lines a and = 


. will be proportional to those lines. Therefore. 


a 
cee ee 2 —. 
p 
ww 
m,= 7 | (176) 


1.4. To Determine the Difference between d, and d, due to a 
Transference of the Observer from F to C. 
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By the previous note we have (Fig. 29), 


pgs ae an ; 
V1 —e*sin’? d 


The perpendicular distance, CV, from the center to the line 
Ff M, is, with an error entirely negligible, 


ae sin @cosd 
V1 —e sin’ 


CH = 


As before, the angle at the moon subtended by this line will be 


ae’singcosd xz zwe'*sindcosd 
ay 
Vi—e'sin?P@ V1—e'sin’d 


which is therefore the angular apparent displacement of the moon, 
represented by the arc M/ Af’ (Fig. 29). 
Denote it by m. Then, in the triangles P AM’ S and M M’ S, 


cosd,—cosmcosd _ sinJ) —sin 6 cosd 
sin m sin d = cos O sind 


cos M’ = 


Reducing, replacing cos m by unity, 


cos d, — cosd 


i D sinoé cos “\ 
= sin m | —— — — — |. 
cos 0 cos 0 

From Fig. 30, it is seen that when 
d,and d are nearly equal, as in the 
present case, we may replace cos d’ — 
cos d by sin (d —d,) sind,. 
oe, Therefore 


sin (d — d,) =sinm (at a sdaind) 
cosdsind, cosdsind, 
Or 
me*sin & 
~ ¥T—e' sin’ @ 


fee” sin | 


sind, tan d, re 


4 
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OTHER METHODS OF DETERMINING LONGITUDE. 


Ist. If two stations are so near each other that a signal made at 
either, or at an intermediate point, can be observed at both, the 
time may be noted simultaneously by the chronometers at the two 
stations, and the difference of longitude thus deduced. An appli- 
cation of the same system, by means of a connected chain of. signal 
stations, will give the difference of longitude between two remote 
stations. The signals are usually flashes of light—either reflected 
sunlight or the electric light, passed through a suitable lens. 

2d. By noting the time of beginning or ending of a lunar or 
solar eclipse, or by occultations of stars by the moon. For these 
methods, see various Treatises on Astronomy. 

3d. By Jupiter's Satellites. a. From their eclipses. The 
Washington mean-times of the disappearance of each satellite in 
the shadow of the planet, and reappearance of the same, are accu- 
rately given in the Ephemeris, pp.452-473, accompanied by diagrams 
of configuration for convenience of reference. A full explanation 
of the diagrams is given on p. 449. An observer who has noted one 
of these events, bas only to take the difference between his own 
local time of observation and that given in the Ephemeris, to obtain 
his longitude. This method is defective, since a satellite has a sen- 
sible diameter and does not disappear or reappear instantaneously. 
The more powerful the telescope employed, the longer will it con- 
tinue to show the satellite after the first perceptible loss of light. 
These facts give rise to discrepancies between the results of differ- 
ent observers, and even between those of the same observer with 
different instruments. Both the disappearance and reappearance 
should therefore be noted by the same person with the same instru-. 
ment, and a mean of the results adopted. The first satellite is to 
be preferred, as its eclipses occur more frequently and more sud- 
denly, although both disappearance and reappearance cannot be 
observed. 

b. From their occultations by the body of the planet. The times 
of disappearance and reappearance to the nearest minute only, are. 
given on same pages of the Ephemeris. Since the times are only 
approximate, they simply serve to enable two observers on different 
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meridians to direct their attention to the phenomenon at the proper 
moment. A comparison of their times will then give their relative 
longitude. 

c. From their transits over Jupiter’s disc. 

d. From the transits of their shadows over Jupiter’s disc. The 
approximate times of ingress and egress, to be used as in case 8, are 
given on same pages of the Ephemeris, for cases ¢ and d. 

Application to Explorations and Surveys.—On explorations, and 
reconnoissances for more exact surveys, the observer will usually be 
provided only with a chronometer, sextant, and artificial horizon, 
with probably the usual meteorological instruments. 

The chronometer should be carefully rated and have its error on 
the local time of some comparison meridian (e.g., that of Washing- 
ton) accurately determined for some given instant, so that, by ap- 
plying the rate, its error on the same local time may be found 
whenever desired. 

The sextant should have its eccentricity determined before 
starting, since this error often exceeds any ordinary index error, 
and cannot be eliminated by adjustment. 

The observer should be able to recognize by name several of the 
principal Ephemeris stars. To determine the codrdinates of his 
station when they are entirely unknown, he should first find the 
chronometer error on his own local time, using preferably the 
method by “ equal altitudes of a star,” since, as has been seen, he 
will then be independent of any knowledge of the star’s declination, 
his own time, latitude, longitude, or instrumental errors. 

Observations for latitude may be made at any convenient time 
by “ cireum-meridian altitudes” of a south and north star, or of a 
south star only, combined with “ Polaris off the meridian,” the 
reductions being made by aid of the chronometer error just re- 
ferred to. 

The method by “circumpolars ” may also be used as a verifi- 
cation when applicable, the reduction being very simple. 

The longitude is known as soon as the chronometer error on 
local time is known, by comparing this with its known error on the 
local time of the comparison meridian. However large the rate of 
a chronometer, it should be nearly constant; but after some time 
spent in traveling, with possible exposure to extremes of tempera- 
ture, its indications of the comparison meridian time are rendered 
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somewhat uncertain by the accumulation of unknown errors, thus 
introducing the same uncertainties into our longitudes. In such 
cases the method by “lunar distances ” will afford an approximate 
reéstablishment of the chronometer error on the comparison merid- 
ian time, or a correction to an assumed approximate longitude. 

If it be impracticable to find the local time by equal altitudes as 
recommended, on account of clouds or the length of time involved, 
it may be found by “single altitudes” of an east and a west star 
(or of a single star when necessary, either east or west), an approxi- 
mate value of the latitude required in the computation being found 
from the best obtainable value of the meridian altitude of the star 
observed for latitude. With the error thus found the latitude is 
found as before, which, if it differs materially from the assumed 
approximate value, must be used in a recomputation of the time. 
From this the longitude follows as before. 

If the latitude be known or approximately so, as at a fixed sta- 
tion or when tracing a parallel of latitude, time and longitude will 
be most expeditiously determined by “single altitudes.” 

In certain classes of work it is necessary to obtain approximate 
coérdinates by day, in which case of course the sun must be used in 
accordance with the same general principles as far as applicable. 

In all sextant work, except in methods by equal altitudes, its 
adjustments and errors must be carefully attended to. 

In extensive surveys and geodetic work, where very precise results 
are required, the methods employed are “ Time by Meridian Tran- 
sits ” with the reduction by Least Squares, Longitude by the Elec- 
tric Telegraph, and Latitude by the Zenith Telescope. The ob- 
serving-instruments should be mounted on small masonry piers or 
wooden posts set about four feet in the earth and isolated from the 
surrounding surface by a narrow circular trench one or two feet 
deep. 

The exact location of an astronomical station is preserved, if de- © 
sired (as when the station is one extremity of a base-line), by a 
cross on a copper bolt set in a block of stone embedded two or three 
feet below the surface, the exact location of which is recorded by 
suitable references to surrounding permanent objects. 

Often it is required to determine the coérdinates of a point 
where it is impracticable to locate an astronomical station, as for 
example a light-house or a central and prominent building of a city. 
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In such a case, having made the requisite observations at a suitable 
station in the vicinity, and having computed by (111) and (114) the 
length in feet of one second in latitude and longitude, measure the 
true bearing and distance of the point from the station, from which 
the codrdinates of the former with respect to the latter are readily 
computed. 

In locating points at intervals on a line which coincides with a 
parallel of latitude, sextant observations for latitude which can be 
quickly reduced will give, as just explained, the approximate dis- 
tance of the observer from the desired parallel, to the immediate 
vicinity of which he is thus enabled to proceed. At this point a 
complete series of observations for latitude is made with the zenith 
telescope, and the resulting distance to the parallel carefully laid 
off due north or south. 

In this manner points about twenty miles apart were located on 
the 49th parallel between the U.S. and the British Possessions. 


TIME OF CONJUNCTION OR OPPOSITION. 


Two celestial bodies are said to be in conjunction when either 
their longitudes or their right ascensions are equal; and in opposition 
when they differ by 180°. In the Ephemeris the conjunctions and op- 
positions of the moon or planets with respect to the sun refer to their 
longitudes. Conjunctions of the moon and planets or of the planets 
with each otherrefer to their right ascensions. In other cases, when 
used without qualification, the terms usually refer to longitudes. 

The longitudes of the principal bodies of the solar system (or 
the data from which they may be computed) are given in the 
Ephemeris for (usually) each Greenwich mean moon. ‘To find the 
time of conjunction, determine by inspection of the tables the two 
dates between which the longitudes of the bodies become equal, and 
denote the earlier date by 7. Take from the tables four consecutive 
longitudes for each body—two next preceding and two next follow- 
ing the time of conjunction. Form for each the first and second 
differences, which give, from (42), : 

L, = L+nd,+~>— 4, (2) 


and 
L,= L'+nd’,+7 54,’ (2) 


TIME OF MERIDIAN PASSAGE. M7 


in which Z, is the unknown common longitude at conjunction, and 
m in the second member is the required fractional portion of the 
interval between the consecutive epochs of the tables. 

Subtracting and collecting the terms 


—- w+ (d,— 0) +2 Zo)\n=U-b, © 


from which n is found by solution; the corresponding portion of 
the constant tabular interval is then added to 7, thus giving the 
Greenwich time of conjunction. The time on any meridian to the 
west of Greenwich is found by subtracting the longitude. The 
value of 2 should be carried to three places of decimals to obtain 
the time to the nearest minute. 

The method of finding the time of opposition is obvious from 
the above, noting that (c) becomes 

, , 
d, Sn + (a, a + 5 d, 


a 


) m = 180° + 1’ ~ 1. (d) 


Except when the moon is involved, the use of first differences will 
usually be found sufficient. 

The times of conjunction and opposition in right ascension are 
found in accordance with the same principles. 


TIME OF MERIDIAN PASSAGE. 


To determine the local mean solar time of a given body coming 
to the meridian, it is to be noted that this time (7) is simply the 
hour angle of the mean sun at that instant, and that this hour 
angle is, by the general formula, P = sidereal time — R. A. of the 
mean sun. 

Now the sidereal time at the instant is equal tothe R. A. of the 
body on meridian, and this is equal to its R. A. at the preceding 
Greenwich mean moon (q@) plus its increase of R. A. since that 
epoch, which is equal to m (P-++A), A being the longitude from 
Greenwich, and m the body’s hourly increase in R.A. Or, sidereal 
time = a+ m(P+A). 

Similarly we have, denoting the hourly increase of mean sun’s 
R. A. by s, R. A. of mean sun = a,+ s(P +A). 
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Therefore by the preceding formula, 
P=[a+m(P+A)]—[a,4s(P +A)]. 


Since m and s denote seconds of change per hour, 1 and P in 
the second member are expressed in hours, and m(P + A) and 
s(P +A) as also a and a, in seconds; therefore P in the first 
member is expressed in seconds. ‘To express it in hours, we have 


_[a+m(P+2)] —[a+s(P+A)] 


3600 
Solving, we have ‘ we 
on fe +A(m—s) 
8600 — (m — = 8) eee AP ok 


In this equation a and a, are given ange in the Ephemeris, 
X is supposed to be known, and s is constant and equal to 9.8565 
seconds; m is obtained from the column adjacent to the one giving 
value of a, and should be taken so that its value will denote the 
change at the middle instant between the Greenwich mean moon 
and the instant under discussion, viz.,  (P +A), as near as can be 
determined. 

For the moon, whose motion in R. A. is varied, and for an in- 
ferior planet, a second approximation may be necessary. If the 
planet have a retrograde motion, m becomes negative. If the body 
be a star, m becomes zero. | 

If the sidereal time of culmination be required, the above 
formula holds, substituting for the mean sun the vernal equinox, | 
whose R. A. and hourly motion in R. A. are zero. 


Hence, 
,_ a+taAm 
Se 3600 — m’ 
For a star, P’ = a. 
AZIMUTHS. 


— 


Definitions.—In surveys and geodetic operations it often becomes 
necessary to determine the “azimuth” of lines of the survey; 7.¢., 
the angle between the vertical plane of the line and the plane of the 
true meridian through one of its extremities; or, in other words, 
the true bearing of the line. | 
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For reasons given under the head of Latitude, the geodetic may 
differ slightly from the astronomical azimuth of a line. Only the 
latter will be referred to here, and it is manifestly the angle at the 
astronomical zenith included between two vertical circles, one coin- 
ciding with the astronomical meridian, and the plane of the other 
containing the line in question. 

Outline.—In outline, the method consists in measuring with the 
~ Altazimuth ” or “ Astronomical Theodolite ” the horizontal angle 
which is included between the line and some celestial body whose 
R. A. and Declination are well known. Then having ascertained 
by computation the ¢rwe azimuth of the body at the instant of its 
bisection by the vertical wire, the sum of the two will be the érue 
azimuth of the line. As will be shown later, the celestial bodies 
best adapted for the determination of azimuths are circumpolar 
stars. For this reason azimuths in surveys and geodetic work are 
usually reckoned from the North Point through the East to 360°. 

Instruments.—The “ Astronomical Theodolite” is provided with 
both horizontal and vertical circles. In geodetic work the latter is 
used largely as a mere finder, 
but the former is often of 
‘great size—usually from one 
to two feet in diameter, and 
very accurately graduated 
throughout. For reading 
the circle, it is provided 
with several reading-micro- | 
scopes fitted with microm- 
eters, in heu of verniers; 
and in order that any angle 
may be measured with dif- 
ferent parts of the circle, 
the latter is susceptible of 
motion around the vertical 
axis of the instrument. QS=e 
Eccentricity and errors of YJ= 
graduation are thus in a 
measure eliminated. Fie. 31. 

To mark the direction of the line at night a bull’s-eye lantern 
ina small box firmly mounted on a post is ordinarily used; the 
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light being thrown through an aperture of such size as to present 
about the same appearance as the star observed. To avoid refocus- 
ing for the star, the lantern should be distant not less than a mile. 
If it is impracticable to place the lantern exactly on the line whose 
azimuth is required it may be placed at any convenient point, its 
azimuth determined at night, and the angle between it and the line 
measured by day; the aperture being then covered symmetricaily 
by a target of any approved pattern. For convenience in the 
following discussion the target will be supposed to be on the line. 

Classification of Azimuths.—Azimuths of the line with refer- 
ence to the star are taken in “sets,” the number of measurements 
of the angle in each set being dependent upon whether the final 
result is to be a primary or secondary azimuth. Primary azimuths 
are employed in determining the direction of certain lines con- 
nected with the fundamental or primary triangulation of a survey, 
and each set consists of from 4 to 6 measurements of the angle in 
each position of the instrument. The final result is required to 
depend upon several sets, with stars in different positions (generally 
not less than five, and often many more). ‘The error of the chro- 
nometer (required in the reductions), together with its rate, are de- 
termined by very careful time observations with a transit. 

Secondary azimuths are employed in determining the direction 
of certain lines connected with the secondary or tertiary triangles 
of asurvey. ‘The number of measurements in a set is about one 
half or one third that in a set for a primary azimuth; the number 
of sets is also reduced, and the time observations are usually made 
with a sextant. The sun is used in connection with secondary 
azimuths only. 

Selection of Stars.—The true azimuth of the star at the instant 
of measuring the horizontal angle between it and the line is ob- 
tained by a solution of the Astronomical Triangle. In order to 
make such a selection of stars that errors in the assumed data shall 
have a minimum effect on the star’s computed azimuth, we have 

sin P (178) 


‘Ae cos ¢ tand — sin dg cos P 


Errors in the assumed values of P, or 6 will produce errors in 
the computed azimuth, those in 6 being for obvious reasons usually 
insignificant and least likely to occur. 


: } f 
w RNY Care apo duw 
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Taking the reciprocal of (178), differentiating and reducing the 
first term of the resulting second member by 


cos @ cos » = sin @cos 6 — cos Psin 6 cos P, 


the second by 


sin @ = sin ¢sin 0 + cos ¢cos 6 cos P, 
and the third by 
sin A: sin P::cos 6 : cosa, 


we have 


CA= 28208? 4 P+ tonasinsdg —2¥ g 
COS @ 


| From this equation it is seen that if we select a close circumpolar 
star, any error (d¢ P) in the clock correction or in the star’s R. A., 
or any error (d ¢) in the assumed latitude, will produce but slight 
effect on the computed azimuth, since cos 6 and sin A will each be 
very small. If in addition the star be at elongation (~ = 90°), the 
first mentioned error will produce no effect, while sin .A, although 
at a maximum for the star, will still be very small. “foal latitude of 
West Point the azimuth of Polaris does not exceed 1° 40’.) At 
elongation the effect of errors (d 6) in 6 will be a maximum, 
although insignificant if 6 be taken from the Ephemeris. 

But if the star be observed at both east and west elongations, 
the effect of d d and d @will disappear in the mean result, since 
the computed azimuth (reckoned from the north through the east to 
360°), if erroneous, will be as much too large in one case as too 
small in the other. 

Circumpolar stars at their elongations (both) are most favorably 
situated, therefore, for the determination of azimuths; and since 
experience gives a decided preference to stars in these positions, 
other cases will not be considered, except to remark that the As- 
tronomical Triangle then ceases to be right angled. 

The stars a (Polaris), 6, and A, Urse Minoris, and 51 Cephei, 
are those almost exclusively used (although the latter two cannot 
be used with small instruments). Their places are given in a 
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special table of the Ephemeris, pp. 302-13, for every day in the 
year, and they are so distributed around the pole that one or more 
will usually be available for observation at some convenient hour. 
Of these four, A Urse Minoris is both the smallest and nearest to 
the pole. For the large instruments it therefore presents a finer 
and steadier object than any of the others. For the small instru- 
ments suitable stars may be selected from the Ephemeris. 

Measurements of Angles with Altazimuth.—In order to under- 
stand the measurement of the difference of azimuth of two points 
at unequal altitudes, let us suppose that the horizontal circle of the 
“ Altazimuth” has its graduations increasing to the right (or like 
those of a watch-face), and that absolute azimuths are reckoned 
from the north point through the east to 360°, the origin of the 
graduation being at the point 0, Figure 32. 

The angle V Z 0 will then be the absolute azimuth of the origir 


N 
cs 


te 


200 


Fia. 32. 


of graduations = O, and if the instrument be in adjustment and 
A, and A, denote the absolute azimuths of the star and line respec- 
tively, we shall have 


as 6 i s, in which # and #’ denote 


angles 0 ZS and 0 L L’ respectively, and may be considered as the 
readings of the instrument when pointed upon the star and over 
the line. These equations will be somewhat modified if the instru- 
ment be not in perfect adjustment. ‘This will usually be the case. 
Let us suppose that the end of the telescope axis to the observer’s 
left is elevated so that the axis hasan inclination of 5 seconds of arc.” 
Then if the telescope be horizontal and pointing in the direction 
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LS, it will, when moved in altitude, sweep to the right of the star, 
and the whole instrument must be moved to the left to bring the 
line of collimation on the star. ‘The reading of the instrument will 
thus be diminished tor, and we shall have the proper reading, 
R=r-+acorrection. The amount of this correction is readily 
seen, from the small right-angled spherical triangle involved (of 
which the required distance is the base), to be 6 cot z. In the same 
way it is seen from the principles explained under “ Equatorial 
Intervals,” etc., that if the middle wire be to the left of the line of 
collimation by c seconds of arc, 7 must receive the correction 
¢ cosec z. Hence when both these errors exist together, we shall 
have, z’ denoting the zenith distance of the target, 


A,=O0+7r-+ dcotz-+ € cosec z, (179) 
A,;= O+ 7’ + 0’ cotz’ + ¢ cosec 2’, (180) 


since ¢ remains unchanged, while 0 is subject to changes. 
Subtracting, 


A, — A, = (r’ + 8’ cotz’) — (r + dcotz) + ¢ (cosec 2’ — cosec z). 


Since by reversing the instrument the sign of ¢ is changed, but 
not altered numerically, we may, if an equal number of readings in 
the two positions be taken, drop the last term as being eliminated 
in the mean result. With this understanding, the equation will be 


A,— A, = (r’ + 0’ cotz’) — (r+ dcotz). (181) 


which gives the azimuth of the line with reference to the star, 
free from all instrumental errors. 6 is positive when the left 
end is higher, and its value, heretofore explained, is obtained by 
direct and reversed readings of both ends of the bubble, and is 


= [ (w+ w’) — (e+ e’) | , @ being the value of one division in 


seconds of arc. For stars at, or very near, elongation, it is evident 
that cot z may be replaced by tan ¢, without material error; c is 
positive when middle wire is to the left of its proper position. 

For very precise work the above result requires a small correc- 
tion for diurnal aberration, the effect of which is to displace (appar- 
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ently) a star toward the east point. For stars at elongation, this 
correction is 0’’.311 cos A,. (See Note 1.) 

In using the reading-microscopes, care should be taken to correct 
for “ error of runs.” When a microscope is in perfect adjustment, 
a whole number of turns of the micrometer screw carries the wire 
exactly over the space between two consecutive graduations of the 
circle. Due to changes of temperature, etc., the distance between 
the micrometer and circle may change, thus altering the size of the 
image of a “space.” The excess of a circle division over a whole 
number of turns is called the “ Error of Runs.” ‘This error is de- 
termined by trial, and a proportional part applied to all readings of 
minutes and seconds made with the microscope. 

Observations and Preliminary Computations. —The observations 
and the preliminary computations are as follows: ‘I'he error and 
rate of the chronometer, error of runs of the micrometers, collima- 
tion error and latitude are supposed to have been obtained with 
considerable accuracy. The apparent R. A. and declination for the 
time of elongation of the star to be used must be taken from the 
Ephemeris, or, if not given there, reduced from the mean places 
given in the catalogue employed, as explained under Zenith 
Telescope. 


' tan 
Then for the star’s hour-angle at elongation, cos P, = es 
6¢ 6¢ ce =; ce ce <4 Cos 6 
azimuth ein A, = : 
Cos @ 
66 6c ‘c +1 ' ‘ce sin 
zenith distance at COs Z, = ——z. 
sin 6 
“ «< sidereal time es T= 4 
sd ‘“‘ chronometer “ RS. ae T,=7f,—8 


a being the R. A., and # the chronometer error. 

The instrument is then placed accurately over the station and 
levelled, so that everything will be in readiness to begin observations 
at about 20” before the time of elongation as above computed. In 
the actual measurement of the angle several different methods have 
been followed. First, five or six pointings are made on the target, 
and for each pointing, the circle and all the microscopes are read; 
also if the angle of elevation of the target differ sensibly from zero 
(as would not usually be the case with the base-line of a survey) 
readings of the level, both direct and reversed, are made. If the 
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target be on the same level as the instrument, cot z’ will be zero, 
and the level correction will disappear. Then five or six pointings 
are made on the star, and in addition to the above readings the 
chronometer time of each bisection is noted. The instrument is 
then reversed to eliminate error of collimation, and the above 
operations repeated, beginning with the star. In the second method 
alternate readings are made on the mark and star, star and mark, 
until five or six measurements of the angle have been made, the 
chronometer being read at each bisection of the star; the circle, 
microscopes and level as before. The instrument is then reversed, 
and the same operations repeated in the reverse order. The middle 
of the time occupied by the whole set should correspond very nearly 
to the time of elongation. Similar observations are then made, on 
the same or following nights, on other stars, combining both eastern 
and western elongations, and using different parts of the horizontal 
circle for the measurement. 

Reduction of Observations.—Since the observations on the star 
have been made at different times, and since these correspond to 
different though nearly equal azimuths, the first step in the reduc- 
tion is to ascertain what each reading on the star would have been 
had the observation been made exactly at elongation. For this 
purpose find the difference between the chronometer time of each 
observation and the chronometer time of elongation as computed, 
applying the rate if perceptible. Let the sidereal interval between 
these two epochs be denoted by zr seconds. ‘Then the elongation 
reading of the star would have been 


actual reading + the expression 112.5 7’ sin 1” tan A,, 


which denote by C. (See Note 2.) 

[The quantity 112.57’ sin 1” is almost exactly equal to the 
tabulated values of “mm” in the “ Reduction to the Meridian,” and 
may if desired be taken directly from those tables.] With a 
circle graduated as assumed, this correction would manifestly be 
negative for a western, and positive for an eastern, elongation. 
Hence Eq. (181) becomes, 


A, — A.= (r’ + 0’ cotz’) — (r+ beotz + C). (182) 


Fach pair of observations (on the line and star) with the telescope 
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“direct ” gives a value of 4, — A,. If mn, be the number of such 


= (A, a A) 


_ pairs, the mean will be , to which if A, (positive for 


da 
eastern, negative for western, elongations) be added as heretofore 


6 
computed (sin Ae a) we shall have the true bearing of the 


jine for instrument “ direct.” 
Similarly, for instrument “reversed,” we shall have 


2 (A, — A,) 
Ny : 


from which by adding A, we obtain the true bearing of the line for 
instrument reversed. 

The mean of the two is the true bearing of the line as given by 
the star employed. 

[For the greatest precision, this must be corrected by adding 
the diurnal aberration, 0’’.311 cos A,.| 

The adopted value of the azimuth of the line should rest upon 


Le. 


E 
Fig. 33 


e< 1. Diurnal Aberration in Azimuth. 

It has already been shown when treating of the transit instru- 
ment and in Art. 225 Young, that due to diurnal aberration all 
stars are apparently displaced toward the east point of the horizon 
by 0’’.319 cos Gsin 9 of a great circle, where @ is the angle made by 
the direction of a ray of light from the star with an east and west 
line (measured by S #, Fig. 33). 

To determine the effect of this small displacement on the 
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azimuth of a star, the right-angled triangle Z S M gives, denoting 
ZiM by 4, 


sinzcos A = sin @sin 8. 


Hence 
s cos 6 cos A 
eee 

at al 

sin 0 

Differentiating 
cos’? A cos A 
a2 “ae — gin @ sin z 


Substituting — 0’.319 cos @sin @ for d 6 (since @ is a decreasing 
function of A), 


_ 0.319 cos A cos @ 
- sin z 


ad A 


For a close circumpolar star at elongation 


cos = sinz, sensibly. 
Hence, 
d A = 0''.319 cos A,. (183) 


> 2. To Reduce an Azimuth Observed Shortly-Before or After 
the Time of Elongation, to its Value at Elongation. 

If we conceive the meridian to be revolved to the position of the 
declination circle passing through the point of elongation, evidently 
the arc of this circle intercepted between the vertical wire of the 
instrument and the point of elongation will have the same numeri- 
cal value as the “ Reduction to the Meridian ” deduced in connec- 
tion with the Zenith Telescope, viz.: 


4 (157)’ sin 1” sin 26 = 112.5 7’ sin 1” sin 6 cos 6. 
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The angle at the zenith subtended by this are, 7.¢., the correction 
to azimuth, is seen from the small right-angled triangle to be 


, sin 0 cos 6 


112.5 7 sini 1” : 
sin Z, 


(184) 


Substituting cos d and sin d for sin 6 and cos 6 (d = polar dis- 
tance), making cos p = l,and sin p = tan p (since the star is a close 
circumpolar), the last factor becomes 


So = tan A, Hence (C= 112.5 7’ sin 1” tan A, 


DECLINATION OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. \ - 


The Declination of the Magnetic Needle may be found in ac- 
cordance with the same principles, regarding the magnetic meridian 
pointed out by the needle, as the line whose azimuth is to be found. 
Or, note the reading of the needle when the instrument carrying it 
is pointed accurately along a line whose true bearing or azimuth is 
known. Or, take the magnetic bearing of some known celestial 
body, and note the time 7. Then P =7—a. This value of P 
in Eq. (178) gives the true azimuth, and the difference between 
this and the magnetic bearing gives the declination of the needle. 
Or, if the time be not known, measure the altitude of the body and 
solve the Z P S triangle for A, knowing , 6, and a. Then having 
noted the magnetic bearing of the body at the instant of measuring 
the altitude, the difference is the declination of the needle. 

One of the most accurate methods of laying out the true merid- 
ian is by means of a Transit Instrument adjusted to the meridian, 
and whose instrumental errors @ and c have been carefully deter- 
mined by star observations. 


SUN-DIALS. 


A sun-dial is a contrivance for indicating apparent solar time 
by means of the shadow of a wire or straight-edge cast on a properly 
graduated surface. The wire or straight-edge, called the style or 
gnomon, must be parallel to the earth’s axis; i.e., it must be inclined 
to the horizontal by an angle equal to the latitude, and be in the 
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meridian. The graduated surface, called the dial-face, is usually 
a plane, and made either of metal or smoothed stone. It may have 
any position with reference to the style (consistent with receiving 
its shadow throughout the day), although it is usually either hori- 
zontal or placed in the prime vertical. The two varieties are shown 
in Fig. a, the first being by far the more common. 


The principle of the horizontal dial will be readily understood 
from an inspection of Fig. b. 

Let PP’ be the axis of the coléstial sphere, Z the zenith, A Q B 
the equinoctial, and A H B perpendicular to CZ the plane of’ the 
dial face, the style extending from C in the direction of P. Then 
if a plane be passed through the style and the position of the sun, 
S, at any instant, it will cut from the celestial sphere the sun’s 
hour-circle, and from the dial-face the line C LY, which is therefore 
the shadow of the style on the dial-face. The direction of this line 
is thus seen to be independent of the sun’s declination (season of 
the year), and dependent only on his hour angle. If, therefore, we 
mark on the dial-face the various positions of this line correspond- 
ing to assumed hour angles which differ from each other by, for 
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example, 3° 45’ or 15 minutes, instants of apparent solar time will 
be indicated by the arrival of the style’s shadow at the correspond- 
ing line. This construction may be made as follows, noting that 


~ 


the 12-0’clock line is the intersection of the dial-face with the 
vertical plane through the style. 

Suppose, for example, it were required to construct the 9-o’clock 
line. In the spherical triangle P H’ LX right-angled at H’ we 
have P H’ = @, and the angle at P= Z PS = 45°, to determine 
the side H’ LX = z, given by the formula 


tan x = sin @tan 45°, 


Then with Cas a center lay off an angle from CH’ equal to the 
computed value of z, and draw the line C LY. 
Generally, 


tanz = sin ¢ tan P, 


P denoting the hour angle assumed. 

Values of « corresponding to intermediate values of P may be 
laid off with a pair of dividers. . 

The dial-face may have any convenient form,—circular, rectan- 
gular, or elliptical. The last is the best form (shown in Fig. a), 
since the axis can be so proportioned that the spaces along the edge 


ial eS 
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will be nearly equal, thus greatly facilitating any subdivision. For 
the latitude of West Point, CH’ should be about 24 times C A 
(Fig. a). If the plate be 18 or 20 inches long the subdivisions can 
be readily carried to minutes. 

Usually the style is a triangular-shaped piece of metal of a suf- 
ficient thickness to avoid deformation by accident—say 4 or } inch. 
In this case one edge will cast the shadow in the A.M., and the 
other in the P.M. Hence the graduations on either side of the 
12-o’clock line must be constructed using as a center the point 
where the shadow-casting edge pierces the plane of the dial-face. 
The plane of the style must be accurately perpendicular to the 
dial-face. 

Having been graduated, the sun-dial is mounted on a firm 
pedestal, accurately levelled by a spirit-level, and turned till the 
plane of the style is in the meridian. For an approximation we 
may use a pocket compass, the declination of the needle being 
known within moderate limits. By day the orientation may be 
effected by means of a watch whose error is known. Compute the 
watch time of apparent noon = 12-o’clock — error -+ equation of 
time, and turn the dial slowly, keeping the shadow of style on the 
12-0’clock mark until the time computed. The levelling must be 
carefully attended to. If the watch error be not known, it may be 
found by means of a sextant. 

If no means of determining time are at hand, the dial may still 
be oriented by a determination of the meridian plane, either by 
day or night. At night advantage may be taken of the fact that 
Polaris and € Ursae Majoris (the middle star in the tail of the 
Great Bear or handle of the Dipper) cross the meridian at almost 
exactly the same instant. Therefore if two plumb-lines be sus- 
pended from firm supports as nearly in the meridian as may be, one 
touching the style and the other a few feet to the south arranged 
for lateral shifting, we may by sliding the latter cover both stars by 
both lines at the moment of meridian passage. These lines then 
define the meridian plane, into which the style is easily turned. 
The polar distance of € being between 34° and 35°, it is evident 
that for latitudes above about 40° the star must be observed at 
lower culmination, and for lower latitudes at the upper. 

By day the meridian plane may be determined as follows: Suse 
pend a plumb-line over the south end of a perfectly level table or 
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other suitable surface. With the point A as a center describe an 
arc, CD. The shadow of a knot or bead at B will describe during 
the day a curve CH #’GD. Mark the points Cand D where it 
crosses the arc before and afternoon. A line from A bisecting the 
chord CD will then be in the meridian, and its extremities may be 
projected to the earth by plumb-lines and the points marked. 
Stretch a fine cord from.one point to the other, and note the instant 


Fie. c. 


when the shadow of the south plumb-line exactly coincides with 
that of the cord. This is evidently apparent noon; and if the dial 
be so turned that the shadow of the style falls on the 12-0’clock 
line at the same instant, it will be duly oriented. 

Evidently this method supposes the sun’s declination to be con- 
stant; its change may, however, for this purpose be neglected, 
except for a month at about the time of the equinoxes. 

The meridian line may also be determined with a theodolite, as 
described in works on Surveying. 

The dial-face may if desired be graduated after orientation by 
noting where the shadow of the style falls at 1 hour, 2 hours, etc., 
from the time of apparent noon. 

The indications of all sun-dials must be corrected by the Equa- 
tion of Time in order to give local mean time. This correction is 
practically constant for the corresponding days of all years, and its 
value at suitable intervals may either be engraved on the dial-plate, 
or taken from the annexed table. 

Refraction, varying with the sun’s altitude, is evidently a source 
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of error, although too small to require consideration in the present 
connection. , 

The indications of a sun-dial with the solid style (Fig. a) will 
be one minute too great in the forenoon and one minute too small 
in the afternoon, since the shadow line will in each case be formed 
by the limb of the sun toward the meridian, and the sun requires 
about one minute to advance through an arc equal to its semi- 
diameter. 

A dial constructed for a given latitude may be used without 
appreciable error in any latitude not differing therefrom by more 
than one third of a degree—say 25 miles. 

Vertical dials are usually placed on the south fronts of buildings, 
Their construction is readily understood from what precedes, the 
graduations being computed by the formula 


tan z = cos d tan P. 


EQUATION OF TIME—TO BE ADDED TO SUN-DIAL TIME. 


Day. Jan Feb March. April May June 

8 14 11 2 —4 —1 
16 10 14 9 0 —4 0 
24 12 13 6 =— = rs 
Day July. Aug. Sept Oct, Nov, Dec 

1 + 3m 4+. 6m om —10™ | —16m —10™ 

8 5) i) —2 — 12 | — 16 — 7% 
16 6 4 —5d —14 — 15 — 4 
24 6 2 —8 — 15 | — 13 0 


SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


A solar eclipse can only occur at conjunction—that is, at new 
moon, and then only when the moon is near enough to the plane of 
the ecliptic to throw its shadow or penumbra upon the earth. The 
following discussion, abbreviated from that found in Chauvenet’s 
Practical Astronomy, Vol. I, will suffice to give the student such a 
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knowledge of the theory of eclipses as to enable him to project 
a solar eclipse, with the aid of the eclipse data found in the 
Ephemeris. 

Solar Ecliptic Limits—Let NV S Fig. 34 be the Ecliptic, V M 


Fie. 34. 


the intersection of the plane of the moon’s orbit with the celestial 
sphere, V the moon’s node, S and J/ the sun’s and moon’s center 
at conjunction, and S’ and M’ the same points at the instant of 
nearest angular distance of the moon from the sun. Assume the 
following notation, viz. :— 
f = S M, the moon’s latitude at conjunction. 
4 = SNM, the inclination of the moon’s orbit to the ecliptic. 
A =the quotient of the moon’s mean hourly motionin longitude at 
conjunction, divided by that of the sun. 

4 = S’ M’, the least true distance. 
pos, 

Considering V MS as a plane triangle, and drawing the perpen- 
dicular 1’ P from M’ to S N, we have 


SS’=ftany SP=AfPtany. 
SP=R(A—-ljtany, MWP=PR—-APftany tani. 
4? = #[ (A — 1) tan’ y + (1 — A tan? tan y)’ j. 


Differentiating the last equation and placing |; = 0, we find 4 


will be a minimum for 
hae A tan 2 
Y"A-l/! pte 
‘This value gives 


ee a |b 
a= (A —1)? +A? tan??? (185) 
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~S 


or 
a = 2° age +t"; (186) 


when tan 7’ is placed equal to i tan 1. 


.— 

The least apparent distance of the sun’s and moon’s center as 
viewed from the surface of the earth may be less than 4 by the 
difference of the horizontal parallaxes of the two bodies. Call this. 
distance 4’, then 


A’ =A— (x — P). 


Now when 2’ is less than the sum of the apparent semi-diameters 
of the sun and moon there will be an eclipse; hence the condition 
is (denoting the semi-diameters of the moon and sun respectively 
by s’ and s), 
4—(z7—P)<s+8, 
or 
Boost’ <xm7—P+s+2. (187) 


To ascertain the probability of an eclipse, it is generally sufii- 
cient to substitute the mean values of the quantities in the above 
inequality. The extreme values, determined by observation are 


hoe 20° 06” 61° 32” P 9”. 0 
4 4° Bye Dd 597 50”’ a FO 
5° 8" 44’" an a” 6"":85 
s oe ng” , § 16’ 46”” x 16.19 
py 45" 14’ 24”” 10.89 
Ge WV” i>” 35” 13. 5 


The mean value of sec7’, found from those of 7 and A, is 1.00472 
and hence, 

(188) 
B<(x7—P+4+s8-+3’)seci’= 6 <(4# — P+s5 +8’) (1+ 0.00472). 


The fractional part of the second member of the inequality 
varies between 20’’ and 30’; taking its mean 25’’, we have for all 
but exceptional cases, 


BP<nw—P+s+8'+ 25”. (189) 
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Substituting in this last form the greatest values of 7, s, and 
s’, and the least value of P; and then the least values of 7, s, and 
s’, and the greatest value of P, we have 


Be 1° 38 275; 
and 
B < 1° 22’ 50”, 


respectively. 

If, therefore, the moon’s latitude at conjunction be greater than 
1° 34’ 27’’.3 a solar eclipse is impossible; if less than 1° 22’ 50” it 
is certain; if between these values it is doubtful. ‘T'o ascertain 
whether there will be one or not in the latter case, substitute the 
actual values of P, z,s and s’ for the date, and if the inequality 
subsists there will be an eclipse, otherwise not. 


PROJECTION OF A SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


1. To find the Radius of the Shadow on any Plane perpendicular 
to the Axis of the Shadow. 


In Fig. 35 let S and M be the centers of the sun and moon; V 
the vertex of the umbral or penumbral cone; /’ the fundamental 
plane through the earth’s center perpendicular to the axis of the 
shadow; and CD the parallel plane through the observer’s position. 
It is required to find the value of C D at the beginning or ending 
of an eclipse. 

Take the earth’s mean distance from the sun to be unity, and 


let 2S =r, FM=P7, Os =F —%. Place ——+ = g,and let & 


be the ratio of the earth’s equatorial radius to the moon’s radius 
= 0.27227. Then P, being the sun’s mean horizontal parallax, we 
have 


Earth’s radius = sin P.,. 
Moon’s radius = & sin P, = 0.27227 sin P,. 


Sun’s radius = sins. 
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s being the apparent sem:-diameter of the sun at mean distance. 
From the figure we have 


(190) 


in which the upper sign corresponds to the penumbral and the 
lower to the umbral cone. The numerator of the second member 
is constant, and since s = 959’’.758, P, = 8’’.85, we have 


log [sin s + &sin P,] = 7.6688033 for exterior contact. 
log [sins — &sin P,] = 7.6666913 for interior contact. 
If the equatorial radius of the earth be taken as unity, we have 


Ok 
‘ar. * 
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Whence the distance c of the vertex of the cone from the fun- 
damental plane is 
k 
If Zand L be radius of the shadow on the fundamental and on the 
observer's plane respectively, and € be their distance apart, we have 


¢=ctanf=ztan f+ ksec/f. (192) 
L= (ce —€) tan f=/ — Ctanf. (193) 


2 To find the distance of the Observer at a given time from the 
Axis of the Shadow in terms of his Co-ordinates and those of 
the Moon’s Center, referred to the Earth’s Center as an Origin. 

Let O, Figure 36, be the earth’s center, and Y Y the funda- 
menial plane. Take Z Y to be the plane of the declination circle 


Fie. 36, 


passing through the point Z in which the axis of the moon’s shadow 
pierces the celestial sphere; X Z being perpendicular to the other 
two codrdinate planes. Let Jf and S be the centers of the moon 
and sun, M’, S’, their geocentric places on the celestial sphere, M, 
their projections on the fundamental plane, and C, the projection 
of the observer’s place on the same plane. Let P be the north 
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pole. The axis O Z, being always parallel to the axis of the shadow, 
will pierce the celestial sphere in the same point, as S Wf. Assume 
the following notation: 


a, 6, r =the R. A., Dec., and distance from the earth’s center, 
respectively, of the moon’s center. 
a’, 6’, r’ = the corresponding codrdinates of the sun’s center. 


a, d, = the R. A. and Dec. of the point Z. 

Z,¥,2% =the codrdinates of the moon’s center. 

6,7, =the codrdinates of the observer’s position. 

d, d’ = the latitude and reduced latitude respectively. 

A =the longitude of the observer’s meen: west from 
Greenwich. 

p = the earth’s radius at the observer’s station in terms of 


the earth's equatorial radius taken as unity. 
= the Greenwich hour angle of the point Z. 
= the sidereal time at which the point Z has the R. A. a. 
74) = the required distance of the place of observation from 
the axis of the shadow at the time ypu. 
From the conditions, we have 


== 


R. A. of Z =a, 
R. A. of M’=a, 


R. A. of X = 90° +a, 
and therefore 


ZPM’=a—a, and P M’ =90° —o. 


Through Mf, and C, draw Af, N and C, N parallel to the axis of 
X and Y respectively: ; then aC, v= P 4M’ = P, the position 
angle of the point of contact, and we have 


i 


Asin P =x — &, 
(194) 


4ecosP=y— 7. 
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“ From the spherical triangles M’ P X, M’ P Y,and M’ P Z, we 
ave 


z=rcosM X=rcos6sin (a — a) 
y =rcos M’ Y =r |sin 6 cosd — cos sin d cos (a — a)] > (195) 
z =rcos M’ Z=,r [sin 6 sind + cos 6 cosd cos (a — a)]. 


Similarly the coérdinates of the place of observation are 


§& = pcos ¢’ sin (u — a) 
7 = p [sin d’ cos d — cos @’ sin d cos (u — a)] (196) 
¢ = p [sin ¢’ sin d + cos ¢’ cos d cos (u — a@)]. 

The hour angle (4% — a) of the point Z for the meridian of the 
observer can be found from 


M—a=p,—A, 


in which yw, is the hour angle of the point Z for the Greenwich 
meridian and A is the longitude of the observer’s meridian. 

The distance of the observer from the axis of the moon’s shadow 
A, = C, M, can be found from the above formulas, 


since, 4? = (« —&)Y + (y— 7)’. (197) 


3. To Find the Time of Beginning or Ending of the Eclipse at the 
Place of Observation. 

For the assumed Greenwich mean time of computation take 
from the Besselian table of elements given in the Ephemeris for 
each eclipse the values of sin d, cos d, and yx. The values of p cos d’ 
and p sin ?’ are found on page 505, computed from the formulas, 


pcos f’ = y g Gea. S = Fcos@d 


1 —e’sin’® d 
(198) 


. 4, sngV1l—e'sin’d _ sind, 
enh .ao—¢) =e 
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The variations of § and 7 in one minute of mean time are ob- 
tained by differentiating the first two of Kqs. (196), and give 


&’ = [7.63992] p cos ’ cos (u, — A) 
7’ = [7.63992] p cos ¢’ sin d sin (4, — A) + (199) 
= [7.63992] & sind. 


‘ The variations of z and y for one minute of mean time are 
represented by x’, and y’, and their logarithms are given in the 
lower table of the Ephemeris elements for the eclipse. Now, if the 
time chosen for computation be exactly the instant of beginning or 
ending of the eclipse, then 4 = L; but as this is scarcely possible 
a correction 7 in minutes must be made to the assumed Ephemeris 
time 7’. 

We may then write, 


Lsn P=2—-—6§+ (a —&’)1, (200) 
LeoosP=y—n+(y’ —7’)t. (201) 


Assume the auxiliary quantities m, M, n, N, given by the equa- 
tions, 
msin M=ax — &, 
mcosM=y —n, | 
an N= a2’ — &', (202) 
n cos N= y' — 7’. 


From these we have 


Lsin(P —N)=msin(M— N), 


(203) 
Leos (P — N) = meos(M— N)+n7. 
Hence putting 7 = P — N, we have 
msin(M— N 
sin p = a |, (204) 
_ _mcos(M—WN) , Leos 
= a = a, ? (205) 
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the lower sign of the second term in the second member of the last 

equation corresponding to the time of beginning and the upper to 

the time of ending of the eclipse.* | 

4, The Position Angle of the Point of Contact.—The angle re- 
quired is P = NV + # for the end and P = VN — + 180°: 
for the beginning of the eclipse. 

5. We now have all the equations, and the Ephemeris gives us the 
Besselian table of elements from which the circumstances of 
an eclipse can be computed at any place. These equations 
are here arranged in the order in which they would be used, 
and the student is referred to the type problem worked out 
in the Ephemeris as a guide. 

1. Constants for the given place, 

psin d’ ) Found from table page 505, Ephemeris, know- 
p cos di’ ing the observer’s latitude. 
2. Coordinates of observer, referred to center of earth. 


§& =p cos ¢’ sin (u — a). 
7 =p sin d’ cosd — p cos @’ sind cos (u — a), 
€=psin ¢’ sind +p cos ¢’ cos d cos (u — a). : 
3. Variations of observer’s codrdinates in one minute of mean i 
&’ = [7.63992] pcos d’ cos (u, — A), 
n’ = [7.63992] & sind. 
4, The values of m, M, » and J, mich by 
msinM=az — &, 
mcosM=y —7, 
nm sin N= 2’ — &', 


n cose N=y’—7)’. 


* See page 506, Ephemeris. 


or 
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The radius Z of the shadow or penumbra on a plane passing 
through the observer, parallel to the fundamental plane, and 
at a distance € from it. 


L=l—Ctanf 
The value of the angle +, 


, m sin (M— N 
sin = mein (2), 
The value of the time 7 in minutes 


mcos(M— WN) , Leosy 
= = ht -—5 
n nN 


The position angle P, from 
P=N+Yy. 


P=N—#+ 180% 
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10 30.08 
31.71 
33.32 
34.91 
36.48 
38.03 


10 89.55 
41.06 
42.54 
44.00 
45.44 
46.86 


0.000 0000 
9.999 9296 
9982 - 
$961 
9930 
9891 


9.999 9843 
9786 
9721 
9648 
9566 
9476 


9.999 9377 
9271 

9157 

9035 

8905 

768 


9.999 8624 
8472 
8314 
8149 
7977 
7799 


9.999 7614 


9.999 6392 
6355 
6319 
6282 
6245 
6208 


9.999 6171 
6134 
6096 
6059 
6021 
5984 


9.999 5946 
5908 
5870 
5832 
5794 
5755 


9.999 571 
5678 


9.999 5484 
5445 


10 48.25 
49.63 
50.98 
52.31 
53.62 


54.90 


10 56.16 
57.41 
58.63 
59.82 

11 1.00 

2.15 


11 3.28 
4.39 
5.47 
6.54 
7.58 
8.59 


11 9.59 
10.56 
11.51 
12.44 
13.34 
14.22 


11 15.08 
15.92 
16.73 
17.52 
18.29 

19.04 


11 19.76 
20.46 
21.138 
21.79 
22.42 
23.02 


11 23.61 
24.17 
24.70 
25.22 
20.11 
26.18 


11 26.62 
27.04 
27.44 
27.82 
28.17 
28.50 


11 28.80 
29.08 
29.34 
29.58 
29.79 
29.98 


11 380.14 
80.29 
30.41 
30.50 
80.57 
80.62 


9.999 5248 
5208 
5169 
5129 
5089 
5049 


9.999 5009 
4969 
4929 
4888 
4848 
4807 


9.999 4767 
4726 
4686 
4645 
4604 
4563 


9.999 4522 
4481 
4440 
4399 
4398 
4317 


9.999 4276 
4234 
4193 
4152 
4110 
4069 


9.999 4027 
3985 
3944 
3902 
8860 
8319 


9.999 8777 
3735 
3693 
8651 
3609 
3567 


9.999 3525 
3483 


9.999 3273 
3230 
3188 
8146 
8104 
8062 


9.999 3019 
2977 
2935 
2892 
2850 
2808 
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Reduction of Latitude, and Logarithm of Earth’s Radius. 


TABLE I. 


Earth’s Radius. 


P= 


Geographical Latitude, 


Argument, @ 


47 0 


51 0 


ez 0 


Ce ene ne en ——————————EEeee 


11 30.65 
30.65 
30.63 
30.58 
30.51 
30.42 


11 30.31 
30.17 
30.01 
29.82 
29.61 
29.38 


11 29.12 
28.85 
28.54 
28.22 
27.87 
27.90 


11 27.10 
26.69 
26.24 
25.78 
20.29 
24.78 


11 24.24 
23.69 
23.11 
22.50 

“a. Ot 


eLiee | 


11 20.25 
19.85 
19.18 
18.39 
17.63 
16.84 


11 16.02 
15.19 
14.33 
13.45 
12.55 
11.62 


11 10.67 
9.70 
8.71 
7.69 
6.66 
5.60 


11 4.51 
3.40 
2.20 
ie 

10 59.94 

58.74 


10 57.52 
56.28 
50.02 
53.78 
52.42 
51.09 


9.999 2766 
2723 
2681 
2639 
2596 
2054 


9.999 2512 
2470 
2427 
2389 
2343 
2300 


9.999 2258 
2216 
2174 
2182 
2089 
2047 


9.999 2005 
1963 
1921 
1879 
1837 
1795 


9.999 1753 
1711 
1669 
1627 
1586 
1544 


9.999 1502 
1460 

1419 

1 13877 
13385 

1294 


9.999 1252 
1211 
1170 
1128 
1087 
1046 


9.999 1005 
0963 
0922 
C881 
0840 
0800 


9.999 0759 
0718 


0677. 


0637 
0596 
0556 


9.999 0515 
0475 
0435 
0395 
03595 
0315 
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10 49.74 
48.36 
46.97 
45.55 


44.11 
42.65 


10 41.16 
39.65 
38.13 
86.58 
30.01 
33.41 


10 31.80 
30.16 
28.50 
26.83 
29.13 
23.40 


10 21.66 
19.90 
18.11 
16.31 
14.48 
12.68 


10 10.77 
8.88 
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log p 


9.999 0275 
0235 
0195 
0155 
0116 
0076 


9.999 0037 
9.998 9998 
9958 
9919 
9880 
9841 


9.998 9802 
9764 

125 

9686 

9648 

9610 


9.998 9571 
9533 
9495 
9457 
9419 
9882 


9.998 9344 
9307 
9269 
9232 
9195 
9158 


9.998 9121 
8902 
8688 
B479 
8275 
8077 


9,998 7884 
7697 
G17 
7342 
7174 
7013 


9,998 6859 
6713 


9.998 6093 
5993 
5901 
5818 © 
5743 
5676 


9.998 5619 
5570 
5530 
5498 
5476 
5463 


9.998 5458 


TABLE II. Mean Refraction. 


Barumeter 30 inches, Fahrenheit Therniometer 50°, 
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Alutude. 
® 
0 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


90 
1 A ppetent Mean Apparent Mean Apparent | Mean Re- | Apparent Mean Re- 
Altitude. | Refraction.} Altitude. | Refraction.| A:titude. | fraction. | Altitude. | fraction, 


vt o t 


° t ! iad fe] t ‘i ce] / U vt 
sr o|1 86.7/41 O|1 7.0}61 0|0 472]61 010 Bem 
20/1 35.5 20/1 6.2 2010 46.6162 0] 0 81.0 
40/1 84.2 40} 1 5.4 40/0 46.1] 63 0] 0 29.7 
32 0/1 38.0142 O11 4.7]/52 0/0 45.5] 64 0] 0 28.4 
20/1 31.8 2011 3.9 2010 45.0]65 0| 0 27.2 
40|1 30.7 40/1 3.2 40} 0 44.4/66 0/0 25.9 
88 O11 29.51/48 O]1 2.41/53 0]0 48.9/67 0|0 24.7 
20/1 28.4 20/1 1.7 20/0 43.4]68 0|0 28.6 
40] 1 27.3 40/1 1.0 40/0 42.8]/69 0/0 22.4 
84 O11 26.21/44 O11 0.8154 0/0 42.8]70 0|0 21.2 
2011 25.1 201 0 59.6 2010 41.8] 71 0|0 20.1 
40} 1 24.1 40| 0 58.9 40| 0 41.38/72 0]0 18.9 
85 O|1 28.1145 010 58.2155 0/0 40.81/73 0|0 17.8 
20} 1 22.0 201 0 57.6 20/0 40.8174 0|0 16.7 
40| 1 21.0 40| 0 56.9 40/0 89.8175 010 15.6 
86 0/1 20.1146 0/0 56.21/56 0/0 39.8]76 010 14.5 
20/1 19.1 20| 0 55.6 2010 38.8177 010 13.5 
40] 1 18.2 40} 0 55.0 4010 38.3178 0] 0 12.4 
° 
SB {37 o|1 17.2]47 0|0 54.8]57 0|0 37.8)79 0/0 11.3 
s 20/1 16.3 201 0 53.7 2010 37.3]80 0/0 10.8 
< 2 40] 1 15.4 40| 0 58.1 40| 0 36.9181 0/0 9.2 
5 # |38 oO|1 14.5148 0/0 52.51/58 0/0 36.4/82 0/0 8.2 
= 6 20/1 13.6 20/0 51.9 2010 35.9|88 0/0 7.2 
Og 4011 12.7 4010 51.2 4010 85.5|/84 0/0 6.1 
a 
+S % [89 0/1 11.9]49 010 50.6]59 0/0 235.0]8 o]0 6.1 
ac 3 20/1 11.0 20} 0 50.0 20/0 34.5186 0|0 4.1 
= 4011 10.2 40| 0 49.4 40|0 84.1]87 01d 8.1 
= & |40 0}1 9.4]/50 0/0 48.9])60 0/0 83.6)88 0,0 2.0 
G a 20| 1 8.6 20| 0 48.8 20/6 83.2189 0;0 1.0 
Ss 4011 7.8 40| 0 47.8 4010 32.7190 010 0.0 


TABLE Il. 
Parumeter 30 inches. 


Zenith Arg. app. zen.-dist. Zenith Arg. app. zen.-dist. 
dis- dis- 
{ tance. tance. 
Log @. A 

°o f o 7 r 

0 0 | 1.76156 77 O | 1.75229 o4 1.0026 

10 0 | 1.76154 5 10 | 1.'75205 95 1.0026 

20 0 | 1.76149 10 20 | 1.75180 95 1.0027 

30 0 | 1.76139 9 30 | 1.75155 26 1.0027 

30 «0 | 1.76130 11 40 | 1.75129 98 1.0028 

40 0 | 1.76119 50 | 1.75101 1.0029 

15 29 

45 0 | 1.76104 4 1.0018 | 78 O| 1.75072 99 1.0030 

46 0 | 1.76100 A 1.0019 10 | 1.75048 30 1.0030 

47 0 | 1.76096 4 1.0019 20 | 1.75013 39 1.0031 

48 0 | 1.76092 5 1.0020 80 | 1.74981 84 1.0032 

49 0 | 1.76087 5 1.0021 40 | 1.74947 35 1.0033 

50 0 ; 1.76082 5 1.0023 50 | 1.74912 36 1.0034 

51 0 | 1.76077 6 1.0025 | 79 0) 1.74876 37 1.00385 

52 0 | 1.76071 6 1.0026 10 | 1.74839 40 1.0036 

53 0 | 1.76065 9 1.0027 20 | 1.74799 42 1.00387 

54 0 | 1.76058 8 1.0029 80 | 1.74757 43 1.0038 

55 0 | 1.76050 8 1.0031 40 | 1.74714 44 1.0039 

66 0 | 1.76042 9 1.0034 50 | 1.74670 47 1.0040 

57 «(0 | 1.76033 10 1.0037 | 80 0 | 1.74623 50 1.0041 

58 0 | 1.769.383 11 1.0040 10 | 1.74573 52 1.0042 

59 0 | 1.76012 11 1.0043 20 | 1.74521 53 1.00438 

60 0 | 1.76001 13 1.0046 30 | 1.74468 56 1.0045 

61 0 | 1.75988 15 1.0049 40 | 1.74412 60 1.0046 

62 0 | 1.75978 16 1.0054 50 | 1.74352 64 1.0047 

63 0 | 1.75957 18 1.0058 | 81 0 | 1.74288 65 . 1.0049 | 1. 

64 0 | 1.75939 90 1.0063 10 | 1.74223 68 1.0050 | 1.0508 | 

65 0 | 1.75919 99 1.0068 20 | 1.74155 m9 1.0052 | 1.0523 

66 0 | 1.75897 oy 1.0075 80 | 1.74083 "6 1.0054 | 1.0540 

67 0 | 1.75871 99 1.0083 40 | 1.74007 m9 1.0056 | 1.0559 

68 0 | 1.75842 33 1.0092 50 | 1.73928 83 1.0058 | 1.057 

69 0 | 1.75809 38 1.0101 | 82 0 | 1.73845 88 1.0060 | 1.0600 

70 0 |1.75771 45 1.0111 10 | 1.73757 G4 1.0062 | 1.0622 

71 0 | 1.75726 51 1.0124 20 | 1.73663 99 1.0065 | 1.0646 

tz 0 1 1.75675 60 1.01389 30 | 1.73564 105 1.0067 | 1.0671 

73 0 | 1.75615 m9 1.0156 40 | 1.73459 112 1.0070 | 1.0697 

74 0 | 1.75543 86 1.0175 50 | 1.78347 118 1.0073 | 1.0725 

4 0 | 1.75457 16 1.0197 | 838 0 | 1.73229 124 1 0075 | 1.0754 
10 | 1.75441 16 1.0200 10 | 1.78105 131 1.0978 | 1,0784 
20 | 1.75425 17 “+ 1.0204 20 | 1.7297 142 1.0081 | 1.0815 
30 | 1.75408 17 1.0208 30 | 1.72832 151 1.0084 | 1.0846 
40 | 1.75391 18 1.0212 40 | 1.72631 162 1.0082 | 1.0879 
50 | 1.75378 18 1.0216 50 | 1.72519 173 1.0098 | 1.0914 

76 0 | 1.75355 19 1.0220 | 84 0 | 1.72346 186 1.0096 | 1.0951 
10 | 1.75336 20 1.0225 10 | 1.72160 199 1.0100 | 1.0992 
20 | 1.75316 24 1.0230 20 | 1.71961 919 1.0105 | 1.1036 
30 | 1.75295 91 1.0235 30 | 1.71749 997 1.0110 | 1.1082 
40 | 1.75274 99 1.0241 40 | 1.71522 243 1.0115 | 1.1130 
50 | 1.75252 93 1.0246 50 | 1.71279 959 1.0121 | 1.1178 


77 0 | 1.75229 1.0026 | 1.0252 | 85 0 | 1.71020 1.0127 | 1.1229 
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Bessel’s Refraction Table. 


TABLE Ill. 


the barometer. 


27.5 | —0.03191 
27.6 0.03033 
27.7% 0.02876 
27.8 0.02720 
27.9 0.02564 
28.0 0.02409 
28.1 0.02254 
28.2 0.02099 
28.3 0.01946 
28.4 0.01793 
28.5 0.01640 
28.6 0.01488 
28.7 0.03336 
28.8 0.01185 
28.9 0.01035 
29.0 0.00885 
29.1 0.00735 
29.2 0.00586 
29.3 0.00438 
29.4 0.00290 
29.5 | —0.00142 
29.6 +0.00005 
29.7 0.00151 
29.8 0.00297 
29.9 0.00443 
30.0 0.00588 
30.1 0.007382 
30.2 0.00876 
30.3 0.01020 
30.4 0.01163 
30.5 0.013806 
30.6 0.01448 
30.7 0.01589 
30.8 0.017381 
30.9 0.01871 
31.0 | +0.02012 


Factor depending npsa 
the attached ther- 
mometer. 


F. Log T. 


—30 | +0.00242 


20 | 0.00208 
—10 | 0.00164 
0} 9.00125 

10 | 0.00086 
+20 | 0.00047 
30 | +0.00008 
40 | —0.00081 
50 | 0.00070 
60 | 0.00109 
70 | 0.00148 
s0 | 0.00186 
90 | 0.00225 


+100 | —0.00264 


Logf=log B+log T, 


Factor depending upon — 


ee ee 


Factor depending upon the external 
thermometer. 


Log y. 


+.0.06276 
0.06181 
0.06083 
0.05985 
0.05887 
0.05790 
0.05698 
0.05596 
0.05500 
0.05408 
0.05307 
0.05211 
0.05115 
0.05020 
0.04924 
0.04829 
0.04734 
0.04640 
0.04545 
0.04451 
0.04357 
0.04268 
0.04169 
0.04076 
0.08982 
0.08889 
0.08796 
0.03704 
0.03611 
0.03519 
0.03427 
0.08835 
0.08248 
0.03152 
0.08060 
0.02969 
0.02878 
0.02787 
0.026977 
0.02606 
0.02516 
0.02426 
0.02836 
0.02247 
0.02157 
0.02068 
0.01979 
0.01890 
0.01801 
0.01718 
0.01624 
0.01536 
0.01448 
0.01360 
0.01273 
+0.01185 


meee o- 


Log v. 


+0.01185 
0.01098 
0.01011 
0.00924 
0.00837 
0.00750 
0.00664 
0.00578 
0.00492 
0.00406 
0.00820 
0.00284 
0.00149 
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Logarithms of A and B. 


TABLE IVa. 
For computing Equation of Equal Altitudes when ‘‘Elapsed Time” is short. 


Hlapecd |r og. A.| Log. B. 


9.4059 
.4059 
-4059 
.4060 
4060 


.4060 
-4060 
.4060 
-4060 
4061 


.4061 
4061 
4061 
4062 
4062 


4062 
4068 
.4068 
.4064 
0 388)9.4064 


9.4059 
.4059 
.4059 
4059 
-4059 


.4059 
4058 
-4058 
.4058 
4057 


4057) 1 


.4056 
-4055 
4055 
4054 


4058 
4052 
4051 
.4050 
9.4049 


Elapsed! 


lapsed 


Time, |Log. A.| Log. B. | Time, |Log. a Log. B. 


0 4019. 4065 
4065 
.4066 
4067 
4067 


4068 
-4069 
-4069 
.4070 
4071 


4072 
4078 
4074 
4074 
4075 


4076 
4077 
4078 
4079 
-4080 


9.4015 
40138 
-4010 
-4008 
-4006 


4008 
4001 
.8998 
.3995 
.3993 


-3990 
3987 
3984 
3981 
3978 | 


.8975 
.3972 | 
.8969 
.3965 | 
9.4017| 1 §8/9.4107| 9.3962 


195 
. apres Log. A.| Log. B. 


hm 
9.8635 | 6 0/9.4515) 9.3010 
- 8627 2} .4521| .2996 
. 3620 4} .4526; .2982 
.8612 6) .4531) .2968 
. 3604 8| .4586, .2054 


.d003 10} .4542) .2940 
. 0008 12} .4547| .2025 
.3050 14) .4552) .2011 
.012 16} .4558} .2896 
8564 18} .4563) .2881 


-3005 20| .4569) .2866 
8547 22) .4574) .2850 


88| .4620| .2723 = 
9} 
40| .4625| .2706 ne 
49| .4631| .2689 e m 
44| .4637| 2672 - 
46| .4643| .2655 2 = 
48| .4649| .2688 _ 
50| .4655! .2620 3 
52) .4661| .2602 ‘s a 
54| .4667] .2584 Eg 08 
56| .4675| .2566 = © 
B8| .4679| .2548 s = 
7 0| .4685| + .2580 ™ 3 
2| .4691) .2511 5 @ 
4\ .4697| .2492 = & 
6| .4704] .2478 Pr 
| .4710| .2454 Ls 
10| .4716| .2434 ar 
12| .4793] 2415 2 = 
14) .4729| .2395 & 6 
16| .4738| 2875 
18| .4742| 2855 & 


56 56 ‘ 5 
8 58/9.4256] 9.3643 | 5 58/0. '4510} 9.3024 | 7 5$|9.4877| 9.1900 
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Logarithms of A and B. 


TABLE IV. 


For computing Equation of Equal Altitudes, 


Blapeed 
Tim 


Log. A.| Log. B. 


8 hi 4884) 9.1874 14 


50 
52 
54 


4892 
-4899 
-4906 
4913 


4921 
4928 
4935 
49438 
.4950 


4958 
4965 
4973 
-4980 
4988 


.4996 
.5003 
.o011 
.5019 
5027 


.5035 
.0042 
. 0090 
.5058 
.5066 


0074 
0082 
.0091 
.0099 
0107 


.0115 
.0128 
.9132 
-0140 
0148 


0157 
.0165 
0174 
.5182 
.O191 


.5199 
.5208 
5217 
6225 
5294 


5243 
0202 
0261 
.0269 
5278 


5287 
.5296 
5305 
.5315 
0324 


.5333 
5342 
.5351 


Log. A.| Log. B. 


9.7895|—9. 4884 


“time, |Log. A.| Log. B. | "Time. 
ol9.6841|9.0971}16 0 
1848 2) .6856) .1057 2) .7915 
1822 4; .6872) .1141 4) .79385 
1796 6} .6887| 1224 6] .7959 
1769 8} .6903} = .1306 8) . 7975 
. 1742 10} .6919) = .1387} = 10} 7996 
1715 12) .6934) .1468 12) .8016 
1687 14) .6950| —.1547 14) .8037 
1659 16} .6966} =. 1625 16) .8058 
- 1630 18] .6982) 1708; =: 18} .8078 
.1602 20} .6998; .1779} = 20} .8099 
1578 28) 7014, =. Tee 22] .8120 
1548 24; .7080,; = .1980 24; .8141 
15138 26) .7047| 62004 26) .8162 
1483 23) .1063) = .2078 23) .8184 
-1458 30} .7079) 62150} = 80} .8205 
. 1422 32| .7096] 2229] = 82) «8227 
1390 d4) .7112) £2208 34) .8248 
.1359 36} .7129) = 62364) 86} .8270 
1827 38.7146) = 62434 38) .8292 
1204 40| .7162) = .2508 40) .8314 
1261 42) £1179) 2571 42) .8336 
1228 44) .7196, .2639] 44) .8358 
1194 46) .7213) =. 2706 46) .8380 
.1159 48) .7280) 2773] = 48] .8402 
1125 50} «7247; = .2839 50) .8425 
. 1089 52) .7264, = .2905] = 52 8447 
1054 54) 7281) = .2970] = G4] 8470 
1017 56) .7299] =. 8084 56) .8493 
-0981 [14 68] .7316] .809816 58] .8516 
-0948 115 0] .'7838) «68162117 0]: .8589 
0996 2) .7801} 8225 2| °,8562 
0867 4| .7369| = .8287 4) .8585 
-0828 6| .7386) — .3350 6) .8608 
0739 8} .7404) = 8411 8} .8632 
0749 10] .7422) = 18472 10) .8655 
0708 12) .7440| = 8533 12) .8679 
-0667 14) .7458; = .8593 14) .8703 
0625 16) .7476) = .8653 16) .8727 
-0583 18} .7494) = .8718] = 18) .8751 
-0540 20) .7512).8772| = 20). 8775 
0496 22) .7038l) 8881 22) .8'799 
0452 24) .7549) =. 8889 24) 8824 
-0406 26] .7568; 3947] 26] 8848 
-0360 28) . 7586) 4005] =. 28) «8878 
-0314 30} . 7605} 4062] 30} .8898 
-0266 B2| 7924) = 4119] = 82} 8928 
-0218 34) .7642) = .4175] 34! 8948 
-0169 36; 7661) = .4232] =. 86). 8978 
.0119 88] -7680| 4288] 38} .8999 
. 0069 40) .7699) 4343 40} .9024 
0017 42) .7718) = .4899) 42) .9050 
8.9965 44) .7738| = 4454 44) .9075 
9911 46) .7757, ~—_.4509 46) .9101 
- 9857 48) .7776) = .4563] = 48). 9127 
. 9802 50} .7796| = 4617} = 50) «.9154 
9745 52) .7815) =. 4671 52] .9180 
. 9688 54) .7835) 64725 54) .9206 
- 9630 7855 56 33 


4937 
.4990 
5042 
.0U94 


.5146 
.5197 
.0248 
.5300 
.dd01 


5401 
.5452 
5502 
.5553 
-5603 


.56538 


d702 


“B152 
“BSO1 
"5850 


.5900 
.5948 
.5997 
.6046 
.6094 


.61438 
.6191 
6239 
6287 
63835 


. 6383 
.6431 
6478 
6526 
6973 


.6621 
. 6668 
6715 
6762 
-6809 


6856 


7690 


56) .5361 56 4778 92 
9 58)9.5370) 8.9570 115 58/9.7875|—9.4831/17 58/9.9260;—9. 7786 


Elapsed 


Time. Log. A.| Log. B. 
he m. 
18 0/9.9287|—9.7782 |20 
21.9314) .782 
4) . 9841 1873 
6, . 9868 ~7919 
8.9396] .7865 
10) .9424 8011 
12} .9451 .8057 
14) .9479 .8103 
16} .9508 .8149 
18; .9536 .8195 
20} .9564 .8241 
22) .9093 .8287 
SY .¥622 .8333 
26) .3601 .8379 
28, .9680 -8425 
80) .9709 8471 
82| .9739 8517 
34| .S7bY .8563 
86, .9793 .8609 
88} .9829 .8655 
40} .9859 .8701 
42) .98s¥ .8748 
44) .9Y2uU oi 94 
46) .99d1 .5520 
48/9. 9982 .8837 
60/0.0013 .8933 
52) .0044 .8980 
54; .U076 .9026 
56) .0108 9073 
18 58) .0140 .9120 
19 0} .0172 .9167 
2} .0204 .92138 
4| .0237 .9260 
6| .0270 . 9307 
8} .03038 .9800 
10} .0836 .9402 
12) .0370 . 9449 
14) .U04vu 9497 
16) .0437 9044 
18} .0472 -9992 
20| .0506 .9640 
22) .0541 . 9687 
24) .0576 .97390 
26} .0611 9784 
28] .0646 . 9832 
80| .0682 .9880 
82) .0718 .9929 
34] .UT54|—9. 9917 
36| .0790/—0.0026 
3S8| .0327 007d 
40) .0864 .0124 
42; .0901 .0173 
44) .0989 .0223 
46§| .0976 .0272 
48} .1015 .0822 
50) .1053 .03872 
52] .1092 .0422 
54} .1131 0473 


-1170 


56 
19 58/0.1209)/—0.0574 [21 5810. 4446 


0523 


h. 


Lez. B. ge Log. A.| Log. B. 

m. h. m. 
0/0.1249|—0.0625|22 0/0.4523)—0.4372 
2) .1290 .0676 2| .4601 -4455 
4! .1330 0727 4} .4680 -4540 
6} .13871 0779 6| .4761 -4625 
8} .1412 .0830 8 .4842 4711 
10) .1454 .0882 10} .4926 4799 
12} .1496 .0935 12} .5010 4889 
14) .1538 .0987 14) .5097 4980 
16} .1581 -1040 16} .5184 5072 
18] .1623}  .1093] 18] .5274| 5165 
20| .1667 -1146 20} .5365 §261 
22) .1711 .1200 22) .5458 5358 
24) .1755 .1253 24| .5003 5457 
26, .1799 .1308 26| .5649 5507 
25} .1dt4 .1862 28) .5748 5660 
30} .1889 1417 80) .5848 5764 
32) .1930 1472 82) .5951 5871 
34; .1981 1527 34) .6056 5979 
36) .2028 .1582 86; .6164 6090 
88] .2U75 .1638 88) .6273 6204 
40} .2122 -1695 40} .6386 6319 
42) .2170 1751 42| .6001 6438 
44) .2218 -1808 44| .6619 6559 
46| .2267 -1866 46| .6740 6684 
48) .2316 1924 48} .6865 6811 
50} .2366 -1982 50} .6993 6942 
52) .2416 -2040 52) .7124 7076 
54) .2467 -2099 54) .7259 7214 
56) .2518 -2159 56| .7398 7355 
58} .2570 -2219122 68) .7541 7501 
0} .262 .2279|28 0} .7689 7652 
2) .267 -2009 2) . 7842 7807 
4! .2729 .2401 4) .8000 7967 
6} .2783 .2462 6; .8163 81383 
8} .28388 2024 8} .8333 8305 
10} .2893 . 2587 10} .8508 8483 
12) .2949 .2650 12] .8691 8667 
14; .3005 2714 14| .8882 8860 
16) .3068 2778 16} .9080 9060 
18} .38120 . 2843 18} .9288 9270 
20! .3179 -2909 20} .9506 9489 
22) .82388 .2975 22] .9784 .9719 
24) .3298 .3041 24)0.9975|—0.9961 
26) .33859 3109 26)1 .0228|—1 .0216 
28) .3420 3177 28] .0497 .0487 
30} .3482 8245 30} .0783 .O774 
32} .38545 .38815 32} .1089 .1081 
34) .3609 .33885 34] .1416 .1409 
36) .8674 .8456 36} .1770 1764 
33] .3789 .d027 88} .2154 -2149 
40) .8805 .3099 40| 2573 - 2569 
42) .3873 -3673 42 3037 -80383 
44) .3941 3747 44, .3554 .38552 
46] .4010 .38822 46| .4140 .4188 
48) .4080 .3897 48} .4815 .4814 
50) .4151 8974 50} .56138 .5612 
52) .4223 -4052 52) .6588 .6587 
= 4297 -4130 54; .7844 - 7843 
4371 .4210 56/1 .9610|—1.9610 
—0.4291 1238 58)2.2627|—2.2627 
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Reduction to the Meridian. 


TABLE V. 


Soeeses essss sesss esesess SSsseseo Sseseg ssos: 


oococe 
H= Co tO 09 


ooooe 
CMe cr 


B® BPE HCO Wawomnrn MH eee 


Wot IAF WOAGWO SBWSOk HODDhRW SDHOQPWDW 


stetst oO 6G oor 


SO Inok Wwe SS 


a 


rr Se 
Sah EESSS WOWWWWH WWW 


MO OIaa 
wom OO 


me SSeS SSE 


4. 
4. 
4, 
4, 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4, 
A. 
4, 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5 

b. 
5. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
7, 
7. 
if 
7. 
ta 
ite 


3 Se 
wooed 


nn ed 
ee ee 


159.02 | 196.32 | 287.54 | 282.68 | 331.74 | 384.74 | 441.63 | 502.46 
159.61 | 196.97. | 238.26 | 283.47 | 332.59 | 885.65 | 442.62 | 503.50 
160.20 | 197.63 | 288.98 | 284.26 | 333.44 | 386.56 | 443.60 | 504.55 
160.80 | 198.28 | 239.70 | 285.04 | 334.29 | 387.48 | 444.58 | 505.60 
161.39 | 198.94 | 240.42 | 285.83 | 335.15 | 388.40 | 445.56 | 506.65 


161.98 | 199.60 | 241.14 | 286.62 | 336.00 | 389.382 | 446.00 | 507.70 
162.58 | 200.26 | 241.87 | 287.41 | 336.86 | 390.24 | 447.54 | 508.76 
163.17 | 200.92 | 242.60 | 288.20 | 337.72 | 391.16 | 443.53 | 509.81 
163.77 | 201.59 | 243.33 | 289.00 | 338.58 | 392.09 | 449.51 | 510.86 
164.37 | 202.25 | 244.06 | 289.79 | 339.44 | 393.01 | 400.50 | 511.92 


164.97 | 202.92 | 244.79 | 290.58 | 340.30 | 393.94 | 451.50 | 512.98 
165.57 | 208.58 | 245.52 | 291.38 | 341.16 | 394.86 | 402.49 | 514,03 
166.17 | 204.25 | 246.25 | 252.18 | 342.02 | 395.79 | 403.48 | 515.09 
166.77 | 204.92 | 246.98 | 292.98 | 342.88 | 396.72 | 404.48 | 516.15 
167.37 | 205.59 | 247.72 | 293.78 | 343.75 | 397.65 | 400.47 | 517.21 


167.97 | 206.26 | 248.45 | 294.58 | 344.62 | 398.58 | 406.47 | 518.27 
163.58 | 206.93 | 249.19 | 295.88 | 345.49 | 899.52 | 407.47 | 519.34 
169.19 | 207.60 | 249.93 | 296.18 | 346.36 | 400.45 | 408.47 | 520.40 
169.80 | 208.27 | 250.67 | 296.99 | 347.23 | 401.38 | 499.47 | 521.47 
170.41 | 208.94 | 251.41 | 297.79 | 848.10 | 402.82 | 460.47 | 529.58 


171.02 | 209.62 | 252.15 | 298.60 | 348.97 | 403.26 | 461.47 | 523.60 
171.63 | 210.30 | 252.89 | 299.40 | 349.84 | 404.20 | 462.48 | 524.67 
172.24 | 210.98 | 253.63 | 800.21 | 350.71 | 405.14 | 463.48 | 525.74 | 
172.85 | 211.66 | 254.387 | 301.02 | 351.58 | 406.08 | 464.48 | 526.81 
173.47 | 212.34 | 255.12 | 801.88 | 852.46 | 407.02 | 465.49 | 527.89 


174.08 | 213.02 | 255.87 | 802.64 | 858.34 | 407.96 | 466.50 | 528.96 
174.70 | 213.70 | 256.62 | 803.46 | 354.22 | 408.90 | 467.51 | 530.038 
175.82 | 214.38 | 257.37 | 804.27 | 355.10 | 409.84 | 468.02 | 531.11 
175.94 | 215.07 | 258.12 | 305.09 | 355.98 | 410.79 | 469.03 | 532.18 
176.56 | 215.75 | 258.87 | 805.90 | 856.86 | 411.73 | 470.54 | 533.26 


177.18 | 216.44 | 259.62 | 306.72 | 857.74 | 412.68 | 471.55 | 534.33 
177.80 | 217.12 | 260.37 | 307.54 | 358.62 | 413.68 | 442.57 | 535.41 
178.43 | 217.81 | 261.12 | 808.86 | 359.51 | 414.59 | 473.58 | 536.50 
179.00 | 218.50 | 261.88 | 309.18 | 360.39 | 415.54 | 474.60 | 537.58 
179.68 | 219.19 | 262.64 | 810.00 | 361.28 | 416.49 | 475.62 | 538.67 


180.30 | 219.88 | 268.39 | 310.82 | 362.17 | 417.44 | 476.64 | 539.75 
180.93 | 220.58 | 264.15 | 311.65 | 363.07 | 418.40 | 447.65 | 540.83 
181.56 | 221,27 | 264.91 | 312.47 | 363.96 | 419.85 | 478.67 | 541.91 
182.19 | 221.97 | 265.68 | 313.30 | 364.85 | 420.31 | 449.70 | 543.00 
182.82 | 222.66 | 266.44 | 314.12 | 365.75 | 421.27 | 400.72 | 544.09 


183.46 | 228.36 | 267.20 | 814.95 | 366.64 | 422.28 | 481.74 | 545.18 
184.09 | 224.06 | 267.96 | 315.78 | 367.53 | 423.19 | 402.77 | 546.27 
184.72 | 224.76 | 268.73 | 316 61 | 368.42 | 424.15 | 488.79 | 547.36 
185.39 | 225.46 | 269.49 | 317.44 | 369.81 | 425.11 | 484.2 | 548.45 
185.99 | 226.16 | 270.26 | 318.27 | 370.21 | 426.07 | 480.80 | 549.55 


186.63 | 226.86 | 271.02 | 319.10 | 371.11 | 427.04 | 486.88 | 550.64 
187.27 | 227.57 | 271.79 | 319.94 | 372.01 | 428.01 | 487-91 | 551.738 
187.91 | 228.27 | 272.56 | 820.78 | 372.91 | 428.97 | 488.94 | 559.88 
188.55 | 228.98 | 273.34 | 821.62 | 373.82 | 429.93 | 489.97 | 553.93 
189.19 | 229.68 | 274.11 | 322.45 | 374.72 | 480.90 | 491.01 | 555.08 


189.83 | 230.39 | 274.88 | 328.29 | 375.62 | 481.87 | 492.05 | 556.13 
190.47 | 231.10 | 275.65 | 324.13 | 876.52 | 482.84 | 498.08 | 557,94 
191.12 | 231.81 | 276.43 | 324.97 | 377.48 | 488.82 | 494.12 | 558.34 
191.76 | 232.52 | 277.20 | 825.81 | 878.34 | 4384.79 | 495.15 | 559.44 
192.41 | 238.24 | 277.98 | 326.66 | 379.26 | 485.76 | 496.19 | 560.55 


193.06 | 233.95 | 278.76 | 827.50 | 380.17 | 486.73 | 497.23 | 561.65 
193.71 | 2384.67 | 279.55 | 328.35 | 381.08 | 437.71 | 498.28 | 562.76 
194.36 | 235.38 | 280.33 | 329.19 | 381.99 | 438.69 | 499.82 | 563.87 
195.01 | 236.10 | 281.12 | 330.04 | 382.90 | 439.67 | 500.37 | 564.98 
195.66 | 236.82 ' 281.90 ' 380.89 | 383.82 | 440,65 ' 501.41 | 566.08 
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Reduction to the Meridian. 


TABLE V. 


a 


8 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
@ 
8 
9 


| eennterronenes | mappa | | RE | ieee | eememearnwteinier | nf coe | 


27™ 
" 


1429.7 


25" 
" 


1587.5 
1539.3 
1341.1 
1542.9 
1544.8 


1546.6 
1548.4 
1550.2 
1552.1 
1553.9 


1555.8 
1557.6 
1559.5 
1561.3 
1563.2 


1565.0 
1566.9 
1568.7 
1570.5 
1572.4 


1574.3 
1576.1 
1578.0 
1579.8 
1581.7 


1583.5 
1589.3 
1587.2 
1589.1 
1590.9 


1592.7 
1594.6 
1596.5 
1598.3 
1600.2 


1602.1 
1604.0 
1605.9 
1607.7 
1609.6 


1611.5 
1613.3 
1615.2 
1617.1 
1619.0 


1620.8 
1622.7 
1624.6 
1626.5 
1628.3 


1680.2 
1632.1 
1634-0 
1635.9 
1637.7 


1639.6 
1641.5 
1643.3 
1645.2 
1647.1 


‘i 
s049.0) 7 | * 
1650.9 ™m it 
1652.8] © 0/0.00 .49 
1654.7 | -1 010.00 . 
1656.6 | 2% 10.00 
1658.5 ; a od 
1660.4] = glo‘o1 
1662.3 : 
1664.2 | 6 0|0.01 
1666.1] 7 0/0.02 10|1. 
§ 010.04 20/1. 
1668.0} 9 010.06 30/1. 
1669.9 | 10 00.09 40)2. 
1671.9 | 11 010.14 50/2. 
1673.8 
1675.7 | 12 0)0.19 0\2.19 
10/0 .20 10|2.25 
1677.6 2010.22 90/2.32 
1679.5 8010.28 30/2 .39 
1681.4 4010.24 40|2.46 
1683.38 5010.25 50/2.54 
1635.2 | 49 910.26] 93 0l2.61 
10/0.28 10|2.69 
wae 2010.30 20|2.77 
1691.0 30/0.31 80/2.85 
1692.9 40/0.33 40/2 .93 
1694.8 50|0.34 50/3.01 
14 00.36 : 
peas 1010.38] 1013.18 
ies 2010.39 20/3 . 27 
1702.5 30/0.41 30/3 .36 
md, 4 40/0.48 40)3.45 
—_— 50|0.45 5013.55 
1706.3 | 15 0/0.47 013.64 
1708.2 10\0.49 103.74 
1710.2 2010.52 20/3. 84 
1712.1 8010.54 30/3.94 
1714.0 40|0.56 40|4.05 
1715.9 5010.59 5014.15 
1717.9 | 16 010.61] 26 0/4.26 
1719.8 10|0.64 1014.37 
1721.7 2010.67 20/4.48 
1723.6 80/0.69 8014.60 
i 4010.72 4014.72 
1725.6 5010.75 50/4.83 
1727.5 
1729.5 | 17 0/0.78) 27 0/4.96 
1731.5 10/0.81 10/5.08 
1733.4 2010.84 2015.20 
30/0.88 30/5 .38 
1735.8 4010.91 40|5.46 
1737.2 50/0.95 50/5.60 
1739.2 
18 0|0.98] 98 015.78 
Le 10/1.02|. 1015.87 
“| Gite) ees 
\ 6.15 
aS) 401.13] 4016.80 
1749.0 §0|/1.18 50/6.44 
1750.9 | 19 0/1.221 29 016.59 
1752.8 - #2 49 6.75 
2 2016.90 
be 3011.85) 80/7.06 
ios8.4 40|1.40 40/722 
eee, 50|1.44 50\7.88 
1762.6 | 20 0/1.49] 30 017.55 


Fer .yate. 
Log't 

a 
—30 19.999 6885 
7085 
7186 
7286 
(387 

7487 y 

7588 * 

7688 - 
7789 
%889 
7990 
8090 
18 8191 
17 8291 
16 8392 
15 8492 
14 8593 
13 8593 
12 8794 
11 8894 
10 8995 
9 9095 
8 9196 
7 9296 
6 9397 
5 9497 
4 9598 
3 9698 
2 9799 
—1 19.999 9899 
0 10.000 0000 
+1 0101 
2 0201 
8 0302 
4 0402 
5 0503 
6 0603 
q 0704 
8 0804 
9 0905 
10 1005 
11 1106 
12 1206 
13 1307 
14 1407 
15 1508 
16 1608 
17 1709 
18 1809 
19 1910 
20 2010 
21 2111 
22 2211 
238 2312 
24 2412 
25 2513 
26 2613 
27 2714 
28 2814 
29 2915 


+30 10.000 3015 
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13.67 | 14.63 | 15.68 | 16.67 | 17.738 
18.67 | 14.63 | 15.64 | 16.68 | 17.74 


Appar- Horizontal Semi-Diameter. 
ent ——— 
Alti- aout poe row put rout ow 
tude. | 4430] 150] 1530} 160 |16 30| 17 0 
@ i; ee | it v.slUd|)~lté«w 
g 0 | 0.10] 0.12] 0.48), 0.44] O45] Om 
& 2 0.58| 0.62] 0.66] 0.71 | O96) O.mm 
— 4 1.05| 1.42] 1.201 1.98 1.37 | “Ge 
<6 6 pes | 1.62 1:74 1.86 1.98 2.16 
Le 8 1.98 | 2.12 | 2.271 9.42) 2.69 | oe 
(= 
© 10 2.44] 2.62} 2.80] 2.99] 3.18! 3.39 
oS 12 2.90| 3.11 | 3.331 3.561 3.78| 4.02 
2. 14 3.361 3.61| 3.86] 4.111 4.87 | 4.66 
a 16 8.82 | 4.10} 4.88| 4.67 | 4e07 | “Gees 
18 4.28] 4.58| 4.89] 5.921 5.56| 5.90 
Ge 
© 20 4.72| 5.06| 6.41| 5.76] 6.14] 6.52 
vi 29 5.16| 5.53] 6:91} 6.30) O71 | 7am 
= O4 5.60] 5.99| 6.411 6.88] 7.271 7.72 
a 26 6.038 | 6.45] 6.90! 7.354 7.88 | Sid 
o 28 6.45| 6.91] 7.88] 7.871 8.37] 8.89 
< 30 | 6.86| 7.35| 7.85| 8.871 8.911 9.46 
= 32 7.07 | 7.78!) 8.321 8.871 9.441{ 10.02 
x 6 34 7.67 | 8.21] 8.77] 9.35 | 9.95 | 10.57 | 
= 36 8.06 | 8.62| 9.22] 9.83] 10.46] 11.11 
2 38 8.48 | 9.03] 9.65 | 10.29] 10.95 | 11.63 | 
®o : 
s & 40 | 8.80| 9.42} 10.07] 10.74} 11.48 | 12.14 | 
= « 42 9.16] 9.80] 10.48] 11.17} 11.89 | 12.63 
FA 44 9.51 | 10.17 | 10.88] 11.60 | 12.84 | 13.11 | 
Tr 46 9.84 | 10.54 | 11.26} 12.01 | 12.78 | 18.57 | 
: 48 | 10.16] 10.88| 11.63 | 12.40 | 13.20 | 14.02 | 
® 
o 560 | 10.48] 11.22] 11.99 | 12.78 | 18.60] 14.45 | 
62 | 10.78 | 11.54 | 12.33 | 18.15 | 13.99 | 14.86 | 
a 54 | 11.07 | 11.84] 12.65 | 18.50 | 14.86 | 15.25 | 
= 56 | 11.34] 12.14] 12.97] 13.88 | 14.79 | 15.63 
S 68 | 11.60 | 12.42 | 18.27| 14.15 | 15.05 | 15.99 | 
= 60 | 11 84] 12.68] 18.55 | 14.441 15.87 | 16.82 | 
“ 62 $ 12.07 | 12.93} 18.81 | 14.73 | 15.67 | 16.64 
64 | 12.99 | 18.16] 14.06] 14.99 | 15.95 | 16.94 | 
c 66 | 12.49 | 18.37 | 14.29 | 15.24 | 16.21 | 17.22 | 
iS) 68 | 12.68| 13.58] 14.501 15.46] 16.45 | 17.47 | 
_ 
= 70 | 12.85 | 18.76 | 14.70] 15.67 | 16.67] 17.71 | 
S "2 | 13.00| 18.92] 14.88| 15.86] 16.88] 17.92 
e t4 | 18.14 | 14.07] 15.04 + 16.03 | 17.06 | 18.12 
a 76 | 18.27 | 14.21} 15.18 | 16.18 | 17.22 | 18.29 
E 78 | 1338] 14.32 | 16.30 | 16.31 | 17.36) 18.48 
80 | 13.47 | 14.42] 15.40] 16.42 | 17.47 | 18.56 } 
82 | 13.54 | 14.50] 15.49 | 16.51 | 17.57 | 18.66 | 
84 | 13.60 | 14.56 | 15.56 | 16.59 | 17.65 | 18.74 
86 | 13.64 | 14.61 | 15.60] 16.64] 17.70] 18.80 


FORMS. 205 
Form No. 1. 


ERROR OF SIDEREAL TIME-PIECE BY MERIDIAN TRANSIT 


OF STAR. 
Station, West Point, N. Y. Latitude, 41° 23’ 22’’.11. Chronometer No........ ID YA sce niecaic 
Date: 
Observer. 
Recorder, 
Transit. 
Illumination. 
Name of Star. 
- — EK. W. Bm WwW. E. W. = W. 
Reversed. zm. WwW. KE. W. E. W. gE. W. 


e 


Time of Passing Wires. 
a2 38 
» 


eee ee 
< 
- 


on 
S 
B 


Bean. 
Red. to Mid. Wire. 


Chron. Time of Transit over Mid. 
Wire = T. 

Level Error = 6. 

Level Correction = Bb. 

Collimation Error = c. 

Collimation Correction = Ce. 

Azimuth Error = a. 


Azimuth Correction = Aa. 


Chron. Time of Transit. 
App. R. A. of Star = a. 


Error of Chron. = E. 
—_——_—era——— NL py SSSA 


206 FORMS. 


Form No. 2. 


ERROR OF MEAN-SOLAR TIME-PIECE BY MERIDIAN TRANSIT 
OF SUN. 


Date. Station, WEsT Pont, N. Y. 
Latitude 41° 23’ 22/11. Longitude 4.93". 
Observer. Recorder. 


Transit No........ By} a -«.0% Mean-Solar Chron. No....... By ..:s28 


Chronometer Time of Transit of West Limb. WirelI 
66 TI 


Chronometer Time of Transit of East Limb. ae 


See 


SUM, 


Chron. Time of Transit of Center over Mean of 
Wires = Mean. 
Reduction to Middle Wire. 


SOCHSCCHF EH THE SOE EH ECE EERE EEE EEE ESE E SER ESS OS 


Level Error.........++s Level Correction. sibiele  vinielera’s oicie/slaleia\sleletel (stata ose. coe 
Col. oO cut oeotha(s Sees Col. TTT Seo ee ll 
Ammth "oe ee es Azimuth ‘ 

Chronom. Time of App..NooD, hn cena we cues on snense svc cues os een 
Apparent “ * gee 12”... ...J00 ae 0.0"... ee 
Eq.of Time. = jj(j= = = = = — seecccecceccccee-coveee ths SORE o cieis arapteletele 0 
Mean Time of Apparent Noon, =§-_— cece cece cee cece cece ensenc cence cece ceseeees 


Error of Chronometer on Mean Solar Time at 


App.Noon, = — — ———— seeaee Me ences ance cans oe 


a 
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Form No. 3. 
ERROR OF SIDEREAL TIME-PIECE BY SINGLE ALTITUDE OF 


STAR. NAME. eecooeveoeo eee eevee @ 
Date. Station, West Point, N. Y. 
Observer. Recorder. 
Sextant No........ Dy «.... Sidereal Chronom. No........ ee 
ee 
e é ot ah m 
Observed Double Altitude. Chronom. Time. 
ce 6 ae 6é a6 
“ 6é ce ry4 
6 CY a6 ce ce 
66 ee ee ——————————— 6é &6 
Mean oa SoM risa ccie sales av che ARP 
Index Error. adocdoda6e Ris cis sisie s.2¥0 + Mean =f, 
Eccentricity. §§ j.- ———— eeecsece pdaseo0ds coon MBAROMICEET vice econ cccccece 
Corrected Double Altitude. _...... Re eaie ss eievere Att. Thermom icles <o'eisveree meet 
oe Altitude =—dg. $OCC ESCH -SeHTeseseeesse Ext. CS Saeco 
*Refraction =f, ecesseeeessaseoeeceasa Refraction eeeccaescasesases 
True Altitude —a. BOOCCOROEHE Shp aerage 
Latitude =¢. oth? 28 1... GECMORICOS nace ccoccccce wee 
N. Polar Dist. =d. Re eminernrars csie scale oe 0s | ere Fe 
m=ttSTe, OOD Oteesessesooseoee *e cos ™ weecasenaeneese ° 
m— ad CeCe Soecerescegreooce sd sin (m — a) 
OO USIP lk cea ccuacteme . 
OF PRR ce iisewemes cece 6 
APE We wccnedcee cea 
eS ajeveteenteraicialetere 6 
IPTG ke neccccocwsccic 
Apparent R. A. of Star 
Sidereal Time =R. A. + P .... 0.2... ec eee 
Mean of Chron. Times =f, 
Error of Chronometer sg...) cee cece O 
* The correction to be added to this value of r, if desired (see Note 3, Text), igs 
sinr | 2sin? }(a) - A) ‘ ‘ . ' F 
2 MP oe =) Sie A denoting the different corrected altitudes, a, their mean, and 


— = 
n the number of observations. The values of ee ie are taken from Tables (first 


converting a, — A into its equivalent in time), as explained under ‘‘ Latitude by Circum- 
Meridian Altitudes.” 


+ The correction to be added algebraically to this value of ¢, if desired (see Note § 


- 4 cod i 

Text) is, after computing Pin are, a| cot P— a Fices ¢ Sur ora to) 
15 cos a cot a n sin 1” 

the different chronometer times. The last factor is taken from Tables as before. 


, F being 


» 
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FORMS. 


Form No. 4. 


ERROR OF MEAN-SOLAR TIME-PIECE BY SINGLE ALTITUDE 


OF SUNS. .0s.. 0... . SMe: 


Date. Station, West Pornt, N. Y. 
Observer. Recorder. 
Sextant No...... IB Vieteloleleroteterelotetstetetsteters M.S. Chronom. No........ 1EN7e BaEEooOoC SecdKs 
e td oy h ms 
Observed Double Altitude. Chronom. Time. 
eé 6é sé 66 66 
ry} cs 6 66 tia 
ct} 6é iT} - ce 73 
66 i 4 Ge 6s 66 
Mean & oe See cose CeCe Sumi ....8ee 
Index Error. @eeeeeee Seee- eeerneve + Mean = to 
Kecentricity. noonono0 pac COdaacde Barometer = = — ws... eee 
Att. Thermom. 2 2 eee 
Corrected Double Altitude, .........cccccececes Ext Ag - 
Se Altitude = a. ......... aiatetate orotate Refraction == 
*Refraction = Tr. ss enaenveee siejalereraieteeete.« Longitude = 4.931 hours. 
Semi-diameter, =  — ..-se.. escescoees--s ASSUME Error of Chronom.= _.......... 


Apparent Altitude = a/, 


Parallax in Altitude, 


True Altitude = a. 


Latitude = ¢. 


N. Polar Dist. = d. 
. orete 


™m™=— da. 


Resulting Greenwich Time of Obs.= 


Godbadcdcocancc0 ane Log. Eq. Hor. Parallax 
be p. 
Beoceseese ectevcnerves ee cos a’. 


241°. 23’. .29/7.11.. Parallax in Altitude. 


@eecesere ee: eeeteace 


Sun’s Declination. 
a. c. log cos } 
“« sind 
log. cos m 
“* sin (m — a) 
‘* sin? 3 P 
P 
Pin Time 
Apparent Time 
Equation of Time. 
Mean Time. 
Mean of Chron. Times = fy 
Error of Chronometer. 


Dec. at Greenwich Mean Moon. 
Hourly Change * Greenwicl: Time 


SE SS Sy 


* See foot-note to Form 3. 


+ ee 66 


66 6é 6é 66 


Notre.—For correction of Semi-diameter due to difference of refraction between limb 
and center, see ‘ Longitude by Lunar Distances.” 
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Form No. 5. 
ERROR OF SIDEREAL TIME-PIECE BY EQUAL ALTITUDES OF 
A STAR. 
Station, West Pornt, N. Y. Latitude, 41° 23 22.11 = ¢. 
SOME WOE... so ose ssccccscn seas PUCCOVdOP...22.. ....00055 «- 
Sextant No........ RPE . Sid. Chronom. No .2. .. BY ..c.e0 cosssccecs 
INAINGIONSEBr. 2.2.2... cece cece cencce App. Declination = @.......... ccc sccncesccese 
Observations East. LS) oA Ieee ieee 
Observed Double Altitudes. Chronometer Times. 
° ‘ ” h m 8 
L Barom. ty aie a er eeae 
I. Att. Thermom. ........ 
it. Ext. Sk Me caaee 
1st Refraction ........ 
eee on Sum 
(Correct this for index error, if correction Ist Meam............ccccccceeccceccccccetetensces 
for refraction be taken into account.) 
Observations West. OO eis os Stee aise cee 
Observed Double Altitudes, Chronometer Times. 
° F 4 a” hk m 8 
L Derom; | .... 00% 
IL Att. Thermom. ........ 
i. Ext“ 
2d Refraction 
1st re. 
re Sancoceoas Si .............. .Differeics i ..._.... 
(Same as above). PU MMOER.. .. 6 coesccaccsee Log Difference ........ 
i ne 
a. c. log 30 ae Ane 
Elapsed Time. SOO RICE CO Eno Coco a.c.log cos ....+... 
14 Elapsed Time in arc = €, woh scclsisvsccnaces=-- sine GORD 2.0. 82si 
a@.c.logsint  ........ 
Middle Chronometer Time, aiiieaeenGei <<. a Log Correction ....... . 
Correction for Refraction. Se errr ’ 
Cmronem. Time of Transit, 4 ane ccwccccccsscsecces 


App. R. A. of Star. 


Error of Chronom. at Time of Transit. =... 0... oo. ee eee eee 


210 FORMS. 


Form No. 6. 


ERROR OF MEAN-SOLAR TIME-PIECE BY EQUAL ALTITUDES 
OF SUN'S. ..qccesummee.. emia, 


btation, Wesr Pornt, N. Y. $ = Latitude, 41° 23’ 22/.11. Longitude 4.931” west. 


WWEORVEr.... 0. sccecnaceons Reee@nd eros... ssits asics acne 
Sextant No........ IBY ... 5000 sideeiess M.S. Chronom. No ....... DY): . 0 caiels tee 
Sun’s App. Dec. at local App. Noon (or midnight) = 6 =... ........ 00 
Hourly change in 6 at same time, = kK =..........0-e08 
Observations East. De. ..ccs0eve sialacislalurctere 
Observed Double Altitudes. Chronometer Times. 
° é ” h m Ss 
L Barom. sleleleletelers 
IL. Att. Thermom. ........ 
1. Ext. eee 900 
Ist Refraction § ......0. 
A ge rn is. See SUL epee errr 
(Correct this for index error, if correction ist Mean...............--e..00 
for refraction be taken into account), 
Observations West. Date ......0+sacoaise eee 
Observed Double Altitudes, Chronometer Times. 
° é ” h m s 
1. Barom, osesistene 
If. Att. Thermom. ........ 
ULL. Ext. s sacsistetete 5 
“2d Refraction’ <-.snee 
ee EE ee ee eS eS a 
PVANIGETWAL saints cccc cco vise ccie cies erorecieeteeee Sim ...05 oe Difference —_....e BoC 
(Same as above). 90! RICAN... <sicsncis sansece Log Difference ........ 
Ist “ _ OR COR A Cee 
, dic. log730" sw weeteterte 
Elapsed Time............e0c06 Jimi cosc.cvccssiiitn adem Gee. lop ceag epee 
14 Elapsed Time in arc = f. odidWicecenccvaccecviessG, Col@@ COS Ol oem 
a.c.logsiné oJ 
Middle Chronometer Time. sens eater siete eisleee acres Log Correction ........ 
Correction for Refraction. een Correction ~~ semieetere 
Equation of Equal Altitudes. ____ Jin ae 
Chronom. Time of App. Noon, —=—_— cane eens acces eececeees “Fe ose sea 
App. of Time at App. Noon. «2.012, ..0™...08.... “ tang 
Eq. of Time at App. Noon. sania accel AP coe “ 1st Part SSiesieecne 
Mean Time of App. Noon. DOG S0b0CODCRD HHE DOOD ist Part. osisclestatt 
Error of Chronometer at App. Noon. $15 0.6s'e eie.e s sisisisiere alse OO EES osiseeeiee 
ec k. — 
* tan 6. ponaddec 
“ Qa’ Part.  .<ssseee 
2d Part. 


ist Part -+- 2d Part = Eq. of Equal Altitudes. 


FORMS. 211 
Form No. 7. 


LATITUDE BY CIRCUM-MERIDIAN ALTITUDES OF 


SUN’S @eeeeos#sses @eseeoee¢ee@@ - LIMB. 
ee Station, West Pornt, N. Y. Longitude 4.93", Assumed Lat. =¢=...... a 
Observer............ Recorder............ IBarOnMm.... 2... Att. "WN ex 2. Ext. WH. ......- 
Sextant No........ VE See welts ccc ence M. S. Chronometer, No ....... Mees 28s wees 
Error of Chronometer = E =..........cccees Rate of Chronometer = r =.............00. 


Observed Double 


Altitudes. Chronometer Times. 
a h _ $ | App. Time of 
L App. Noon 12 0 0 
Tl. Eq. of Time at 
4 App. Noon ....... 
¥. Mean Time of 
VI. App. Noon .... oe. 
oe Chron. Error ........ 
1X. Chron. Time of 
X. App. Noon _........ 
eee Log. Eq. Her. Pa......... SUMIG:|...-...Be.tecce te cce ce 
Me@sgn- —— eaeaee > COMB OIOr “—@e  qeenes.. 
Eccentricity ...........00.- ae Means. 
gudex Error, ss tCi(‘S*:«éPP im Alt. u...... 
0 | Nill MS oe Eq. of Time at Po............... 
_ Th age ee 
CC EE Longitude 
Refraction cond booodOOGKE Correspond’g Greenwich Time ......... scieewe 
Semi-diam. *o58re Sun’s Dec. at ‘ = ier» s(tieks) Joiaisiwn's acieie 
Par. in Alt, oe SS SS SS SS 
TOPIC, = Cig ...- 2 crn cccccses G, == 89 + 90° — 9. } = 5, + 90° — a,. 
Agpmy + 0000000000000 SSS ee 
Bono — . Clinage in Rg. Of Time imr'24 = €...... 0.20 cscccncscccccccce : 
oo eee Rate of Chronometer ‘“ =r 
gn +. .90°. .0”.0..07'.0. MgO ws, aayecie's cigs sone ee BoSOne eae 
8 + —_— ae log Wi: ois era-a cipavataaieetslavs 6). ace 5 SRS 
i) poodddceoqddoe fee eg ee ee ees pooscoKGE 
WEEE as «Tei. . «oats c ceticasienes eee 
“ sec a, EE 
ae’ oscse.. po een Gos 
me es 
BF ERR a5 Orr xii MSs + ts celahe lone 
Apme ita sw (ee 0/0 a aligloles' a a6 6lelsiele eae 
to, eee ee seis 
he eee ee ale 
“s Mg ccc ccces cece cccccccccecccces 
*s Bono OOo esos -coccccecceseccceces 
Bono Coes ecercccccccs coc cnccncee 


* a is obtained by applying refraction and semi-diameter to Corrected Single Altitude. 
Notr.—For correction to Semi-diameter due to difference of refraction between limb 
and center, see Longitude by Lunar Distances. 


212 FORMS. 
Form No. 8. 


LATITUDE BY CIRCUM-MERIDIAN ALTITUDES OF (NAME OF 
BN AMES). vs se e's wales cece 


Pale... ..-.-.50- Station, West Pornt, N. Y. Assumed Lat, = @ = ......:s00ee 
Observer.........- Recorder.........+ Baromi.......... Att; Thers......... Ext. Thet..ua- 
Sextant No........ IGG ws ceiiccs cose Sidereal Chronom. No........ By...0..c0cneeme 
Error of Chronometer = H =............ Rate of Chronometer = r =............ 


em ed Double Chronometer Times. Hour Angles.} m. | 1. 
°o , ut e 


mM. &. Mm, &. 8. &. 


IV. | Chron. Error ........ 
Vv. Chron. Time of 
VI. Transit  ........ 


Eccentricity. ....... so ceresereeene Means.|......+0+-<0 


Index Error. 


(Clare, IDR A\ | Seer se Star’s App. Declination=6) «...................80) one 
og RE eh oe a, = 8) + 90° — $. b = 8) + 90° — a, 
Refraction. 
True Altisdp-} ......2..00 sees Rate of Chronometer in 24h = €...........cccceccens ence cces 
Agiigt  * —s ovencce-cccesces log | SEEM 
Bono — “COS Gio... cceces voces on 
SUM — = § eBBocedvecccrcre §© COS Sg. - 00 c0ce 000s ese cee 
90° +- 90°. .0’.0. .0/’.0. ** sec a, 
8 + = Agi. 00002 cide «+ olen enn 
v9 ooo ence sacvcoce “4 Mo 
S AGMGi s+» oocccecccecc en 
AGitty..12. <sneceecces ace 
2 a: a 
“GOD Gy....... Tis. scccesee ee 
© no 
$6 ORG «oe ncccsisieunaie cine eee 
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Form No. 9. 
PROGRAMME FOR ZENITH TELESCOPE. (LATITUDE.) 


Station, Wesr Port, N. Y. Approximate Latitude........ Observer 


i, 
a4 — 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
(ie 
8. 
9. 
10. 
Form No. 9a. 
OBSERVATIONS WITH ZENITH TELESCOPE. 
Station, West Pornt, N. Y. Observer........ Recorder.... -.. Sheet No........ 
Telescope No........ l/r Chronometer Error........ 
DaTE STAR MICROMETER. LEVEL. CHRONOM.| REMARES 
Baiaipe: ” ®1 (la-l’n) 
an ata- “im m —m, |i. & I’, \l ? ai F 
ea | PR a es ry 


emt | re | | er 


i 
1 
Note.—Form No. 9 is for the observer’s use. 
Form 9a is for the recorder’s use. 
The records of the different nights at a given station are then collated, and the 
reductions made as per Form No. 9b, which is for the computer’s use. 
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FORMS. 


et 
f 


tte eee coer seeee root @T OL — 919989 =, Uys “Jory 
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216 FORMS. 


Form No. 11. 


LATITUDE BY EQUAL ALTITUDES OF TWO STARS. 


Station, West Point, N. Y. - Observer 
IDS a ORB OOe GES Sh moeeoeds Sextant, No......... .. 


Chron.| True 
Time | Time 
of of 
Obser- | Obser- 
vation.| vation. 


Name 


a | cme | ce fs | a er | es | ee eee 


an: / ee, ey ey a ee eee 


ee ee ) eee eeeeeeeeel teem] inne] 


ee ree | ere ff mete | rs er | atime femmes fee en fe 


a re | pons | me Pe et | eS | acs | eames | ees | ees | eet 


ene neem! 


eee veeseseeeeceef sees ee Seeeeeesetsescecesnseeee assess tseereeeesiooes|sseeeeseaeeasarees 


eee ee eeecocsr.ceeselacereeoccess-eeeealeoccescescseceoos seeoliacesatecceseselaeceeccoceteon eeorese 


i ee ee Oe ee ee oY ‘MBO 


aid 


Pewee ret steeeseelsenecenseeesesar ov ‘ang 
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SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


NEw YORK. 
Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep. 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS. 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. Books marked with an asterisk (*) are sold 


at ef prices only. All books are bound in cloth unless otherwise stated. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Armsby’s Manual of Cattle-feeding. ....... 0... eee we ccc cece ew eeee 1zmo, $1 
Principles of Animal] Nutrition. ..................... Eee 0 OG ee 8vo, 4 
Budd and Hansen’s American Horticultural Manual: 
Part L Propagation, Culture, and Improvement................. 12mo, I 
Part ll Systematic Pomology. .........c.cccccccceccvccceeees r2mo, I 
Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage... ................-.--cee- 1z2mo, I 
Prweeical Farm Drainage. .... . 2c cc cece cc wwrecccnccerccecs I2mo, I 
Graves’s Forest Mensuration. .......... 2... cc ccc cw cee ere ccc cenenes 8vo, 4 
Green’s Principles of American Forestry... ............-...00ccccece I2mo, I 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)........... I2mo, 2 
Hanausek’s Microscopy of Technical Products. (Winton.).......... .-8V0o, 5 
Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol .............. © .seeee neletes ssc OVOye. 4 
Maynard’s Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home Decoration. ..... I2mo, I 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making....... 8vo, I 
Sanderson’s Insects Injurious to Staple Crops. ...........ccescecee --I2mo, I 
* Schwarz's Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest ...........---ssccsecesseceessI2M0, I 
Stockbridge’s Rocks and Soils.:..........-c-cccccccecececs Biever sveteteis oe 8vo, 2 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods. . ........cceececs BReveve save.c8 8vo, 7 
Woll’s Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen............... occesvss LOMO, IT 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Baldwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings. ............... See... eaato; 2 
Bashore’s Sanitation of a Country House.............ccce- pecesecak2mo, I 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads. ..............-. 4to, 5 
Birkmire’s Planning and Construction of American Theatres... ........ 8vo, 3 
Architectural Iron and Steel... 1.2.0... ce ce ee eee 8vo, 3 
Compound Riveteé. Girders as Applied in Buildings. ............... 8vo, 2 
Planning and Construction of High Office Buildings............... 8vo, 3 
Skeleton Construction in Buildings. ............0.206. SSS eres 
Brigg’s Modern American School Buildings... ........ Ao ea waren. 8vo, 4 
Carpenter’s Heating and Ventilating of Buildings. . .............e0e08: 8vo, 4 


1 


Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. ............0cccceccccccvacscces 8vo, 
Fireproofing of Steel Buildings. ..............e0e00- .. ee ae 8vo, 
French and Ives’s Stereotomy. ...........0.cccccccccse Wms 8 bb 8vo, 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-imspection. .......0ccccccccccces r6mo, 
Sanitation of Public Buildings ........... Ener doo 6 22nO,. 
Theatre Fires and Panics... ......cccccccccccece Sieie\s* eranere eee I2mo, 
*Greene’s Structural Mechanics..........0..-.0c0006 eee a aversvetens 8vo, 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Handbook. .......... od @ eeclee slaie olemme, 
Johnson’s Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods.......... Bete oc 8vo, 
Kellaway’s How to Lay Out Suburban Home Grounds..................-. 8Vvo, 
Kidder’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-book. Rewritten Edition. 16mo, mor., 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration. ...............-.e0.60.- 8vo, 
Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses.......... eee BVO, 
Monckton’s Stair-building. ..........-.-.0000% cle ci eels « os ae Meee 4 CO, 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations........... Doe wie cles 8vo, 
Peabody’s Naval Architecture. ..........0cccceee8 eee. «2.6 BVO, 
Rice’s Concrete-block Manufacture ...............6: er rn gh 0-0 8vo, 


Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction.........16mo, mor., 
* Building Mechanics’ Ready Reference Book: 
* Carpenters’ and Woodworkers’ Edition... .....16mo, morocco, 
* Cementworkers and Piasterer’s Edition. (In Press.) 


* Stone- and Brick-mason’s Edition.............. I2mo, mor., 

Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. .............. 8vo, 
Snow’s Principal Species of Wood............ * 99 See ae cee 8vo, 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and Arches. 
8vo, 

Towne’s Locks and Builders’ Hardware................e0. 18mo, morocco, 

Turneaure and Maurer’s Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construc- 

(0 i ne, aris ar ERtE. 9 oawEBRGK CO ODO COOK 5a 8vo, 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence ................-. 8vo, 
; Sheep, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
PEGTUTE Hs 6. ew 5 cee wile oh we ciclo elele «oo « « Benen eee ene nanan 8vo, 

Sheep, 

EEAW OM Contracts. . oo 00 cece ec adienccacs ss eiee © oes aoa 8vo, 


Wilson’s Air Conditioning, (In Press.)- : 
Wood’s Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and Steel. .8vo, 
Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals, Establishment and Maintenance, 
Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small Hospital. 
I2mo, 
The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893............ ee sc Large 4to, 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder, Nitro-cellulose, and the Theory of the Cellulose 


Molecule ........... —eeee eee eR. no ae eee I2mo, 

Chase’s Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion. ................e00: 8vo, 
Cloke’s#Gunner’s Examiner. .........:.. 0 Sook . 28 ee 8vo, 
(Oraiy’SMAGEMIUE. .. 2... ales ois s a occu ge. Se ee ee axaieon tf 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph. eee ee 8vo, 
* Davisis#Elements: of Lawes... .e22eee .). eee... eater ae 8vo, 
* Treatise on the Military Law of United States....... AIS ogc Po. Seae 8vo, 
: Sheep, 

De Brack’s Cavalry Outposts Duties. (Carr.)...... eoceoeee -24M0, MOrocco, 
Dietz’s Soldier’s First Aid Handbook...............0.c000% 16mo0, morocco, 
* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial... Large 12mo, 
Durand’s Resistance and Propulsion of Ships.................. anew. & 4 8vo, 
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* Dyer’s Handbook of Light Artillery..............eececeee HOO o 
Bissler’s Modern High Explosives. ......... ccc ccc cc ccc ccc ccc ce eccces 8vo, 


* Fiebeger’s Text-book on Field Fortification...... sexcaceeeyane ...-.-omall 8vo, 
Hamilton’s The Gunner’s Catechism ............ ccc cc ccccccccccecs 18mo, 
*ioattseslementary NavaliTacticsi.... 0 ccc ccc ce cc cect weeccans 8vo, 
Ingalls’s Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire. ............22eesee00- 8vo, 
meiicomk S Otdmemec amd GUNMETY. .. . 2. 00.02 cece cece e ccc eee ccenes 8vo, 
* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II. .8vo, each, 
* Mahan’s Permanent Fortifications. (Mercur.).......... 8vo, half morocco, 
meanial for Courts-martial. .... 2... cc. cc ccc cc ccc cee ence 16mo, morocco, 
* Mercur’s Attack of Fortified Places........cccccesccccesscvcceces I2zmo, 
Ss FWements of the Art of War. ......0.. ce eee c wee dee cece tees 8vo, 
Metcalf’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of Workshops. .8vo, 
* Ordmanceiand Gunnery. 2-Vols.........00 2 cece Meche cece eens I2mo, 
Murray’s Infantry Drill Regulations. ..........c-scceeceeecce 18mo, parer, 
Maxon’s:Adjutants’ Manual.............00-0-sebecerecees a ee 24mo, 
eeabody’s Naval Architecture... ... 000... eee eee ee ee oe enw cess 8vo, 
* Phelps’s Practical Marine Surveying. .............0.ccccccceccccees 8vo, 
Powell’s Army Officer’s Examiner............. 2.0.0. e cece eee c cc ees I2mo, 
Sharpe’s Art of Subsisting Armies in War......... Riekiys 3 6 18mo, morocco, 
* Tupes and Poole’s Manual of Bayonet Exercises and Musketry Fencing. 
24mo, leather, 
eaveris Military Explosives: ... 0.6... 50.0... dee cece cc ete eeeeee 8vo, 
Wheeler’s Siege Operations and Military Mining................ Ome 8vo, 
Winthrop’s Abridgment of Military Law... ............220eececccees I2mo, 
Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene. ...........0. ccc eee ce ccc cees 16mo, 
Young’s Simple Elements of Navigation... ................. 16mo0, morocco, 
ASSAYING. 


Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 


12mo, morocco, 


Furman’s Manual of Practical Assaying. ..................0cccceeeee 8vo, 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments... .8vo, 
Low’s Technical Methods of Ore Analysis. ................0.c0c000-0: 8vo, 
Miliér’s Manual of Assaying’.............. ccc cc ccc ect e cece cecns 12mo, 

LET oe ROOTS: 6 Gees 9 coe SIE ee I2mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.).....12mo, 
0’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. ..............-2..--- 8vo, 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying. ...............0 cece eceeeees 8vo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.). ................ 8vo, 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining.................ccceceee- 8vo, 
Myvalsonisi@vyanide Processes: ............. 00 cece cme ecw c cscs erences r2mo, 

Ne ene een I2mo, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers................00c00000e- 8vo, 
BES ees... a Be wxscisuiaNERsctaye syege on ninie « «0.0 - ora» ophuite «AEDs 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares..... Pi SAR 8vo, 
Doolittle’s Treatise on Practical Astronomy. .................0.20000- 8vo, 
GGone’s Plements of Geodesy... 1... ee cc eee cece cc eeeee 8vo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy... ..............--00200: 8vo, 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy............... 8vo, 
* Michie and Harlow’s Practical Astronomy. .................2-eeee00- 8vo, 
* White’s Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy........ 12m0, 
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BOTANY. 


Davenport’s Statistical Methods, with Special Reference to Biological Variation. 


16mo, morocco, 


Thomé and Bennett’s Structural and Physiological Botany....... 3...-Ir6mo, 
Westermaier’s Compendium of General Botany. (Schneider.)..........8vo, 
CHEMISTRY. 
* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (Von Ende.).......... 12mo, 
Adriance’s Laboratory Calculations and Specific Gravity Tables........ I2mo, 
Alexeyeff’s General Principles of Organic Synthesis. (Matthews.)........ 8vo, 
Allen’s Tables for Iron Analysis. .............2. oes Fie ee ee 8vo, 
Arnold’s Compendium of Chemistry. (Mandel.)............0 .-Small 8vo, 
Austen’s Notes for Chemical Students ........... ccc cece cc cc ccccers I2mo, 


Beard’s Mine Gases and Explosions. (In Press.) 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder.—Nitro-cellulose, and Theory of the Cellulose 


Molecule: ..¢.. 2.098)... Se... ae. eee I2mo, 
Boldtian’s Inittiine'Sera. 2 TS. . eee. 12mo, 
* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements......... ade Fee ee 8vo, 
Brush and Penfield’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. ............ 8vo, 
* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.)............... 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.). .8vo, 
Cohn’s Indicators and Test-papers. . ........0008: SOME OREO I2mo, 

TestS*and Reagents?.. ..700T. 5. c.25 002 eae eens oe eee 8vo, 
Crafts’s Short Course in Qualitative Cuenca Analysis. (Schaeffer.)...12mo0, 
* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.)...............-.....--. I2mo, 
Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (Von 

DOs els: SIS iil ts bie IO GOES CCC Oo aos I2mo, 
Drechsel’s Chemical Reactions. (Merrill.)..............c0ccccccnes 12mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)..............0. 8vo, 
Bissler’s Modern. High Explosives. ..............--0:+ss+euenses oe ee 8vo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)................ 8vo, 
Erdmann’s Introduction to Chemical Preparations. (Dunlap.)........12mo, 
* Fischer’s Physiology of Alimentation.. ................-+.00.- Large 12mo, 


Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 
I2mo0, morocco, 


Fowler’s Sewage Works AnalysesS........ 00.0 cccceccccccstereccces I2mo, 
Fresenius’s Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Wells.)......... 8vo, 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. Descriptive. (Wells.) 8vo, 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (Cohn.) 2 vols................ 8vo, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health. ........... cee cece ee cer cecees I2mo, 
Furman’s Manual of Practical Assaying. ............e2eccesrescccees 8vo, 
* Getman’s Exercises in Physical Chemistry............ ee. 2. I2mo, 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers... ..........0--0eeceeeee- 12mo, 
* Gooch and Browning’s Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Small 8vo, 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)........... 12mo, 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........ I2mo, 
Hammarsten’s Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.)....... 8vo, 
Hanausek’s Microscopy of Technical Products. (Winton.)............... 8vo, 
* Haskin’s and MacLeod’s Organic Chemistry .........---ceeeceerecee 12mo, 
Helm’s Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. (Morgan.)........... 12mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). ..... r6mo, morocco. 
Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol. .......... ooeeete,. Pi Prehsieso: 8vo, 
Hing’s Inorganic Chemrsty?.o. 2... be Bees aes os. es oie 8vo, 
* Laboratory Manwalifor Students....-- 5.) oe I2mo, 
Holleman’s Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. (Cooper.). ........... 8vo, 

Text-book of Organic Chemistry. (Walker and Mott) ........... 8vo, 


* Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry. (Walker.)...........12mo, 
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Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes. 


(In Press) 
Hopkins’s Oil-chemists’ Handbook.............. 0.0 cccccccccceceeeee 8vo, 3 
Padings'’stRock Minerals’. . 4.000. ew cc ee eee Svo, 5 


jJackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Riscteieich! Chemistry. .8vo, 1 
Johannsen’s Key for the Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin Sec- 
tions. (In Press) 


LS LSS (CCS) GO ec cgeggERe co tecuerc oe arlene esc aaee aee 8vo, 2 
Ladd’s Manual of Quantitative Cliemical ATIAIYSIS .. OP. ck. 6 es 7 12mo, I 
Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.)...............cc cece eeaee 8vo, 3 
* Langworthy and Austen. The Occurrence of Aluminium in Vege‘able 

Products, Animal Products, and Natural Waters.............. 8vo, 2 
Lassar-Cohn’s Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 

Organic @hemistry. (Tingle.). 0.0... ...0 0... ec ew cc ee 12mo, 1 
Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

SG ECO Ie a ee ee OS SRD ee owe eee. Svo, 7 
Léb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.)............. 8vo, 3 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments... .8vo, 3 
Low’s Technical Method of Ore Analysis................. 0.000 ce eeeee 8vo, 3 
Lunge’s Techno-chemical Analysis. (Cohn.)............... cc cece: 12mo_ I 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making ....... 8vo, 1 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles. (In Press.) 
Mandel’s Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory ................... I2mo, I 


* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe. .12mo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 


Sdehditions mewritvens OF... Nos. TR ce ee ee eee een 8vo, 4 
Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.)........ 12mo, I 
Matthew’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten .......... 9 sseee. 8vo, 4 
Meyer’s Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. (Tingle.). .1z2mo, 1 
mlmer S manila Of AGGAVING... 5... cc ee tem cet cee esecce 12mo, I 
(Cy ee 2 (BROQCSC Ts on eee So eee we a eer 12mo, 1 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)....12mo0, 2 
Mixter’s Elementary Text-book of Chemistry. ............-..00--200- 1z2mo, I 
Morgan’s An Outline of the Theory of Solutions and its Results....... I12mo, I 
Elements of Physical Chemistry..............0.ceececccecercce I2mo, 3 
* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers..........-.....-. 12mo, 5 
Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories. ......... 16mo, morocco, 1 
* Muir’s History of Chemical Theories and Laws................-...- 8vo, 4 
Mulliken’s General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compounds. 
Well, Use o 66006 0 OE one CBee eee Large 8vo, 5 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. ............. 080005 8vo, 2 
Ostwald’s Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (Ramsey.).......12m0, i 
" s S : Part Two. (Turnbull.)...... 12m0, 2 
* Palmer’s Practical Test Book of Chemistry ............-.20-ceeee0e: 12mo, 1 
* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)....12mo, I 
* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 
Pictet’s The Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.).....8vo, 5 
Pinner’s Introduction to Organic Chemistry. (Austen.)............-. 12mo, I 
Woole suGalorific Power of Kuels. . 2... cc ce oo wtlie te eae wee e cee. 8vo, 3 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis... ...........0ccccccccees I2mo, I 
* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-dyeing. ........... 2 cece cee cece ccc ccc eens 8vo, 25 
Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint..8vo, 2 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying. ............ccccccccaccevces 8vo, 3 
Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage... ..........-. 8vo, 4 
Disinfection and the Preservation of Food... .........cc20. ace o SOy 4 
Riggs’s Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory...... ae oo eee 8vo, I 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.).........000022--8VO, 4 
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Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions. .............. a+ 2 OBR, 
+ “Whiysiin Pharmacy... Re teu: cee oe ce ee Cee I2mo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........8vo, 
Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.).....8vo, 


Schimpf’s Text-book of Volumetric Analysis. ............ 00.0008. 12mo, 
Essentials of Volumetric Analysis. .............0 cc cc ceccocece 12mo, 

* Qualitative Chemical Analysis. .:..............02cececcceeee *...8v0, 
Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students.... .......... 8vo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses. ....16mo, morocco, 
Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers.............. 16mo, morocco, 
Stockbridge’s Rocks and Soils. ...........e.e0-0. odes «ere ee ee See 8vo, 
* Tillman’s Elementary Lessons in Heat........... poaooocoondoado So. 8vo, 
* Descriptive General Chemistry............. rs ie MEM 5 es 8vo, 
Treadwell’s Qualitative Analysis. (Hall.).........2ec00% PROMS... 8vo, 
Quantitative Analysis. (Hall.)......... 0... cee ee eens + «See 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies..............cceececes 8vo, 
Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.) ......12mo0, 
* Wiakke’s Lectures’on Explosives?: ...... ss. odes Slee sale lame oe oe eee 8vo, 
Ware, s Bers Wear Mocurectir’ oie Refining. Vol. 1 Jaye eke > ae Small 8vo, 
He Volo Thad: .oGequee Small 8vo, 

Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks.. ............8vo, 
Weaver's Military Explosives. 22... ... <en eeee eee ae 8vo, 
Wehrenfennig’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-Water.......... 8vo, 
Wells’s Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis............. 8vo, 
Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 
SEUIGEMtS. oc co ceneie onave «-ayacacceie-o 000 6 oi sleusl s RARER Renee meni te 12mo, 
Text-book of Chemical Arithmetic ...............-.2- 5 ee, 12mo, 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water...............006. PROC ORG 6 oe 8vo, 
Wilson’s#Cyanide* Processes... . oss oo. dase oo wilcyeue «ce + «cle elias « aga Rina 
Chlorination Process............-. ee 12m0, 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods . ............0.c cece ee cece: 8vo, 
Wulling’s Elementary Course in Inorgauic, Pharmaceutical, and Medical 
Chemistry......-.-.- iso ec Gtr: | aay. eee 12mo, 
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BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS. MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Engineers’ Surveying Instruments... .........-ccccccecsecce I2mo, 
Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table........ PO are Paper 194 < 24} inches. 
Breed and Hosmer’s Principles and Practice of Surveying.............. 8vo, 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal... ....8vo, 
Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers............2202 -ceceeces 8vo, 
* Corthell’s Allowable Pressures on Deep Foundations................-- 12mo, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares .......:.......... 8vo, 
Davis’s Elevation and Stadia Tables...............0000% ec, ee 8vo, 
Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage... .........e.ccecccccceces I2mo, 
PracticallFarm Drainage... ... . : .. steie.- «0c solder: « stores en I2mo, 
+*Fiebeger’s Treatise on Civil Engineering........... 000 cece ccaccccece 8vo, 
Flemer’s Phototopographic Methods and Instruments................. 8vo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.)................... 8vo, 
Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. 2d Edition, Rewritten........... 8vo, 
French and Ives’s Stereotomy........0.----ececacecsecscce cE Pica 8vo, 
Goodhue’s Municipal Improvements. ............. ire. cee eee ..12m0, 
Gore’s Elements, of Geodesy... . 255 00 cece cee o ete 5 oes » oN eel. oil 8vo, 
* Hauch and Rice’s Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates,...... 12mo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy.......... cc Ere 8vo, 
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Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). ..... 16mo, morocco, 
Howe’s Retaining Walls for Earth. .............ccecccccccccaccce: I2mo, 
Hoyt and Grover’s River Discharge............0.-0-cccccc ccc ceccccees 8vo, 
* Ives’s Adjustments of the Engineer’s Transit and Level.......... 16mo, Bds. 
Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying................... 16mo, morocco, 
Johnson’s (J. B.) Theory and Practice of Surveying. ............. Small 8vo, 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods. ..... are. 4 8vo, 
Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).12mo, 
Mahan’s Treatise on Civil Engineering. (1873.) (Wood.)............ 8vo, 
7 Descriptive (Geometry) ns 08. 5. fos ee ee ee ce ce ee we we Me acees 8vo; 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy..............-. 8vo, 
Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors........... 16mo, morocco, 
Mriwents PlaneySurveying: oc... 1. ee cc ee ee ee ee tees cee 8vo, 
Mooemicnoewer Design: . 22005. . Se. ec cc cw ccc w wee ceees 12mo, 
Parsons’s Disposal of Municipal Refuse......... Bicecs.. eee 8vo, 
Patton’s Treatise on Civil] Engineering..............0..006- 8vo half leather, 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching ..................-0-2-- 4to, 
Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage.............. 8vo, 
Riemer’s Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (Corning and Peele.) . .8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. ...... cvenenernvenms 8vo, 
Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.) ............. 8vo, 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and Arches. 
8vo, 

Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced... ..8vo, 
MidevieS PIANC SUTVEYINE .- a... - 0. os so = ei aiailalavees see ee nee. 16mo, morocco, 
* Trautwine’s Civil] Engineer’s Pocket-book..............-. 16mo, morocco, 
Venable’s Garbage Crematories in America............c0cceceeeeee- 8vo, 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence..............2.-..- 8vo, 
Sheep, 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
CGI MMMEPEN. OP Me uel ys< s< «s+ sickels «= + o/aiskoyepels « sialfans «eye ees 8vo, 

Sheep, 

ly 62 COUR CICS oo Gas On CECE cite ens Cee ar 8vo, 
Warren’s Siereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting. .............0.00000% 8vo, 


Webb’s Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 
16mo, morocco, 


fyaison’s Mopographic Surveying... .. 22... c ccc ccc ce cece eee eccace 8vo, 
BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 


Boller’s Practica] Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges. .8vo, 
Burr and Falk’s Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations...... 8vo, 
Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges ..........:.......-.-. 8vo, 

Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. IlL.....................Small gto, 

Foster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges.................0.eeee00- ato, 

Fowler's Ordinany, Foundations... 22.6000 - cee eee cence cent 8vo, 

Greene’s Roof Trusses........... (5206655 a: SPPerrscora. . 8vo, 
VE YRC RG ooo eo CODD Oe ODN 6 Oe 8vo, 
Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone....................00cceeneess 8vo, 

Grimm ’s Secondary Stresses in Bridge Trusses. (In Press.) 

Wllowers mreatise on Arches. ... 2.5... 5 cece ce ec wee weet ee nnnaces 8vo, 
Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel. ................ 8vo, 
Symmetrical Masonry Arches.................20ccccecccrcece .8vo, 

Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designirg cf 

Modern Framed Structures............2200 ccc ccccocces Smal! gto, 
Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 
Parti. “Stresses in Simiple Triteses. ...... 0.0.0.0... cece cee ee eelt 8vo, 
Be ee rer 8vo, 
Part III. Bridge Design........ Bio oo ee er a Sere 8vo, 
ante) Vi. PELIGINOTIStHUCOUTES 6. 5 6 spars... je rc cence aces ccc cc cc ores: 8vo, 
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Morisonts Memphis Bridge,.............-.2:s-. 1 eu ee 4to, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus, a Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers. .16mo, morocco, 


* Specifications for Steel Bridges.............. 0c c cece eee ee eee I2mo. 
Wright’s Designing of Draw-spans. Two parts in one volume.......... 8vo, 
HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes's I¢e Formiationwi........20.... . ee, ae. ee 8vo, 
Bazin’s Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 
an Orifice..(Trawtwine.).... .ae. oe... see eee 8vo, 

Bovey’s Treatise.on Hydraulics:.. 6... 38. =... eee eee ee 8vo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering. ....................00c0ee eee c+ OVO, 
Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels.......... paper, 
Hydraulic Motors.......... No oo oawt 8vo, 
Coffin’s Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems. ......... 16m0, morocco, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ r2mo, 
Folwell’s Water-supply Engineering...............0 cee ceececees .. 8vo, 
Frizell’s Water=poW@.. cers: . . eee 8vo, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health....................c cece ceccces 12mo, 
Water-filtration Works: ..«:....... =e. See. eee I2mo, 
Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform Flow of Water in 
Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.)........ 8vo, 

Hazen’s Clean Water and How to Get It.............. omen Uae Large 12mo, 
Filtration of Public Water-supply..................0000c eee 8vo, 
Hazlehurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water-works. ...............2.00- 8vo, 
Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, Metal 
Conduits..:...... eee. . a oe eee 8vo, 


* Hubbard and Kiersted’s Water-works Management and Maintenance. . . 8vo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 


8vo, 
Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics... .............. cc eecccccceccecs 8vo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics...............--ec2-0--- 8vo, 
Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 
Stipply. 2... ...:.. 4 a eee Ry eee: Large 8vo, 
* Thomas and Watt’s Improvement of Rivers..............ccecceccee 4to, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies.... .........-0c0ce00: 8vo, 
Wegmann’s Design and Construction of Dams. 5th Edition, enlarged. . 4to, 
Water-supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 1895.. ........ 4to, 
Whipple’s Value of Pure Water...... ............000- ee eee Large 12mo, 
Williams and Hazen’s Hydraulic Tables. ...............0c0ccccceeee. 8vo, 
Wilson’siIrrigation) Engineering. a0... . ee eee Small 8vo, 
Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover.................00cccececceccee: 8vo, 
Wood’s*Tirbines. ........... ., seme eR ee ee 20 AO 8vo, 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ..............ccccccecceccee: 8vo, 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
Baker’s Treatise on Masonry Construction. ............cceccecccceces 8vo, 
Roads and Pavements... ...... BOC OSS 5 eT STR CR SS oom & 8vo, 
Black’s United States Public Works...................2-0000- Oblong ato, 
* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures.............. 8vo, 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering... ..... 8vo, 
Byrne’s Highway, Constructions . . oc eiieicecc oop gus: gee « eee ee 8vo, 
Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Employed in Construction. 
16mo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering. .............. ccc cece cc ececeee. 8vo, 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I..................-. Small gto, 
*Eckel’s Cements, Limes, and Plas'ers......... 0... cece ceececcercs 8vo, 
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Johnson’s Materials of Construction... ............000eeee0++e-eLarge 8vo, 


Fowler’s Ordinary Foundations............... 000 cc cece cccccccesctee 8vo, 
'Graves’s Forest Mensuration... .. 0... ce cece wn enes 8vo, 
* Greene’s Structural Mechaifits,. ... 0... 0. ce ee cea e ees ees 8vo, 
Keep’s Cast Iron.............- ee aaa N aes orem ee ee 8vo, 
Danze GrApplied Miectianics. 1... 2. te. iw ane ce dee ce cee ene 8vo, 
Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.) 2 vols........ 8vo, 
Maurer sidiechnical Mechanics. ......... esc s ccc e enn o  tlbe eee eeee 8vo, 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration... .........0c0seeese000% 8vo, 
Merriman’s Mechanics of Materials..............02cccccsceecssecee- 8vo, 
* Sieroter Mlaveriais, 2. . . cfevereicdecs cls cya 0 Se Pe enone ecenererewaueierele « 12mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users. .. ..........0 cece eee cece 12mo, 
Patton’s Prattical Treatise on Foundations.................00ee0eeee 8vo, 
Richardson’s Modern Asphalt Pavements. ...............-00scceeeeee 8vo, 
Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction.......... 16mo, mcr., 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses................ 8vo, 
Rockwell’s Roads and Pavements ih France. .........-.0..0-200cceee 12mo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints ard Varnish........ 8vo, 
*Schwarz’s Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest ......0ccs00- c+ ++ ceccececes 12mo0, 
Mriths Materials of Machines. .. « . . . cinissjsiere «cee niciciene cence eces 12mo, 
meee SPP rimGimelepecios Of WOO0d. .. .........-. cence cree cece ee ecees 8vo, 
Goalding’s Hydraulic Cement............-..-2 cece e cer cccccccccers 12mo, 
Text-book on Roads and Pavements...............--0-2ccceees 12mo, 
Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced...... 8vo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. 3 Parts..................2-200-- 8vo, 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering and Metallurgy..... 8vo, 
eyae Ol, | lore oent IOS ae a ee 8vo, 
Part II. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
(Case Ginele BB 6 o os oo OM 0 0 Oe One eeaeeaei 8vo, 

Tillson’s Street Pavements and Paving Materials...........-..2...ee¢: 8vo, 


-Turneaure and Maurer’s Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction.. .8vo, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus. (A Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers.)..16mo, mor., 


ok Specifications for Steel Bridges. . ... oo eee nes be Se Cee I2mo, 
Wood’s (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 
the Preservation Of Mimber . . . 5. .ccene cccusmseoroicie ss occccrees 8vo, 
Wood’s (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics. .............22-26- 8vo, 
‘Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
etc coe. . See. ow eer 8vo, 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Andrew’s Handbook for Street Railway Engineers.....3x5 inches, morocco, 


Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads................ 4to, 
Brook’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location............. 16mo, morocco, 
Butt’s Civil Engineer’s Field-book. ........... ete so ete et 16mo, morocco, 
Crandall’s Transition Curve............. os oe als NHR 16mo, morocco; 

Railway and Other Earthwork Tables... ..........2 2c cece coeeees 8vo, 


Crookett’s Methods for Earthwork Computations. (In Press) 

Dawson’s “Engineering” and Electric Traction Pocket-book. .16mo, morocco. 
Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad: (1879)..... eS oe Paper, 
Fisher’s Table of Cubic Yards..............0--22-0+0-e0+e+0-2-Cardboard, 
Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide. . .16mo, mor., 
Hudson’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 


DERERUTENEOTAC Seen cere eee ee ciate eae ios cise alate Shes 6 suas 2 8vo, 
Molitor and Beard’s Manual for Resident Engineers................. 16mo, 
Nagle’s Field Manua! for Railroad Engineers... ............- r6mo, morocco, 
Philbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers..............020000: r6mo, morocco, 


Raymond’s Elements of Railroad Engineering. (In Press.) 
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Searles’s Field Engineering. ........eceseseeee tes eeeces. -LOMO*MOrocco, 
Railroad Spindle... sxe ae «tgs oletede irene ses suas ae 16mo, morocco, 
Taylor’s Prismoidal Formule and Earthwork.... ............0ceceeee 8vo, 
* Trautwine’s Method of Calculating the Cube Contents of Excavations and 
Embankments by the Aid of Diagrams, ........... . ....... 8vo, 

The Field Practice of Laying Out Circular Curves for Raiirotle! 
I2mo, morocco, 
Cross-section Sheet.......... pogundooacoe I cite Ec Paper, 
Webb’s Railroad Construction.......... ee eceeeeee- LOMO, Morocco, 
Economics of Railroad Construction....... ‘ys. . ae Large r2mo, 


Wellington’s Economic Theory of the Location of Railways. ......Small 8vo, 


DRAWING. 

Barr’s Kinematics of Feit bil ithedialaidd  eeeaaen 
* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing.......... Bre A Pa Cerin. cits Or 
* ee es : Abridged Ed.. e eee eee: o aati Steere 8vo, 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing. ........c.ceccccccccccees .8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mecha dea? Engi- 
O(c) =) gn a nei PERE GABARS, cturncty of timo 3 0 6 Oblong 4to, 
Durley’s Kinematics of Machines. .............ccccccccccccaccecacese 8vo, 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications........ 8vo, 
Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective......... oe ee - OVO, 
Jamison’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing........ Te eek so ee TOUGr 
Advanced Mechanical Drawing............. a... ae ee 8vo, 

Jones’s Machine Design: 
PartI. Kinematics of Machinery...........ccccecccccccecacecs 8vo, 
Part Il. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts............... 8vo, 
MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry... . .......0-c- ces See TS Vor 
Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism. ......... 5 oe Pato 2. . OVO, 
Mechanical Drawing.........c.cseecees ee: oo a 4to, 
Velocity Diagrams. .........ccccees PI a Ii aa har race cin 8vo, 
MacLeod’s Descriptive Geometry... .........02 2c cece ccceereee Small 8vo, 
* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting..............-cc00: 8vo, 
Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.).............2ccccccccccecees 8vo, 
Moyer’s Descriptive’Geomeétry.... 5.0... es cee eee ee ae earn on ae 8vo, 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching... .............00000. . -4to, 
Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing. ........... 000 ccc eaceccecncecs 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism... ......... Te ®.. tie. ae 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... ..............00-0-- 8vo, 
Smith’s (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).......8vo, 
Smith (A. W.) and Marx’s Machine Design... ..........00.00000ceeeee 8vo, 
* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing......:....... .. Oblong 8vo, 
Warren’s Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing.12mo, 
Drafting Instruments and Operations. ............0cceccccccees I2mo, 
Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing. ............200ec00- I2mo, 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form and 
SHAG... . . co cee. Aa +. IRI 2 on won. I2mo, 
Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry............-2-ceceece 12mo, 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Perspective.......8vo, 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows............ OO ee 8vo, 
Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing...............0.. 8vo, 
Problems, Theorems, and Examples in Descriptive Geometry....... 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Hermann and 
1s 5 cee ry co ae GG Gen oooG boo o HOt ooGcS 8vo, 
Whelpley’s Practical Instruction in the Art of Letter Engraving. ...... I2mo, 
Wilson’s (H. M.) Topographic Surveying...... ee a 8vo, 
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Wilson’s (V. T.) Free-hand Perspective. ......... 00... cc ccc cece cceces 8vo, 
Wilson’s (V. T.) Free-hand Lettering..................... ee. 8vo, 
Woolf’s Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry............. Large 8vo, 


ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 
* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (Von Ende.)........12m0, 


Anthony and Brackett’s Text-book of Physics. (Magie.)......... Small 8vo, 
Anthony’s Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measurements... .12mo0, 
Benjamin’s History of Electricity............ eS oo 0 eo: OE 8vo, 

IViIEAECMCOCIIE. Ce ke tc te a tees ans ons Rado Coe A, OSes 8vo, 


Betts’s Lead Refining and Electrolysis. (In Press. 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 


* Collins’s Manual of Wireless Telegraphy..........0..0escsceceeeees 12mo, 

Morocco, 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph. ...........-.-e-0-. 8vo, 
* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.).....................2008. I2mo, 


Dawson’s “Engineering”? and Electric Traction Pocket-book.16mo, morocco, 
Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Acctiimulator (Storage Battery). (Von Ende.) 


12mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)...........020-- 8vo, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power... ......... I2mo, 
Gilbert’s De Magnete. (Mottelay.). ....... 0... cee cw cc cc cc cess 8vo, 
Hanchett’s Alternating Currents Explained..................20c0eee I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors)...... 16mo, morocco, 
Hobart and Ellis’s High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. (In Press.) 
Holman’s Precision of Measurements... 20... 0-2... cece ce ee eee ees 8vo, 


Telescopic Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests....Large 8vo, 
Karapetoff’s Experimental Electrical Engineering. (In Press.) 


Kinzbrunner’s Testing of Continuous-current Machines............... 8vo, 
Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.)..........0--cccecccccccees 8vo, 
Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess.) 12mo, 
Lob’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.),............ 8vo, 
* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and IT. 8vo, each, 
* Michie’s Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light....... 8vo, 
Niaudet’s Elementary Treatise on Electric Batteries. (Fishback.). ....12mo, 
Norris’s Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering. (In Press.) 

* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design.......... 4to, half morocco, 


Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo 


* Rosenberg’s Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee—Kinzbrunner.). . .8vo, 


Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. Vol. 1............... 8vo, 

Thurston’s Stationary Steam-engines. .........0ccecccccccecceece o.. -8V05 

* Tillman’s Elementary Lessons in Heat............e¢% ao uate Sec ore SOROS 

Tory and Pitcher’s Manual of Laboratory Physics. ......-.eeeee- Small 8vo, 

Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining. ............ 3. . es 8vo, 
LAW. 

* Davis's Elements of Law... ...........-cccccses ec 5 

* Treatise on the Military Law of United States... .........cccceec-s 8vo, 

* Sheep, 

* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial ....Large 12mo, 

Manual for Courts-martial. ............... 000 wcnccaccce 16mo, morocco, 

Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence................-- 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 

Seed Clase ee taye x. oCeveweee ree clis’s sRISIIRNars eee «eee a: cpte¥e oRatetexe ave SOMO 

Sheep, 

Waw. of Comtnaets: .. - 0c. cee eee ceeee ee 


Winthrop’s Abridgment of Military Law... .........ccccccccccs cee oI 2MO, 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder—Nitro-cellulose and Theory of the Cellulose 


Molecule..... sise «MOR... oda. eee... ae. . eee I2mo, 
Bolland’s Iron Founder..... G0 0 Oke aC cao RA Ao. en oe er .-.I2m0, 
The Iron Founder,”’ Supplement... .............. 0c ee cseeecaes r2mo, 
Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms Used in the 
Practice fmMoulding. «oo hi. + + cscccs ius ousisicusa elena 12mo, 

* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.).............. 8vo, 
* Eckel’s Cements, Limes, and Plasters..............-ccccccccscccees 8vo, 
Eissler’s Modern High Explosives. ............2020ce0. Ee OSCE AG 8vo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)................ 8vo, 
itzeerald’s Boston Machinist... . Ui... sgug oe - cute © > «cine ae I2mo, 
Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers...............cc0cccceccees 18mo, 


Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol. deeper eee antes .8vo, 
Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, “and Varnishes. 


(In Press.) 

Hopkins’s Oil-chemists’ Handbook.. ......... ones ‘eamatas’ SSM ae debe 8vo, 
EGen’s Cast Uroth. . « 0. siuenes +0 se 0i60ieisi ae 4 6 « ¥ naieie e 0 cinett is einen 8vo, 
Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 
Comtrol . ... . . » -:suspeeiae « ccoeeaeeneee ee Large 8vo, 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making........ 8vo, 

Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles. (In Press.) 
Matthews’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten................ 8vo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Maunal for Steel-users......................0.. I2mo, 
Metcalfe’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of Workshops. .8vo, 
Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction..................-.0000000- 4to, 
Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories......... 16mo0, morocco, 
* Reisig’s Guide te Piece-dyeifg 22.4... 0.00.02. 0- nee ee ee ee 8vo, 
Rice’s Concrete-block Manufacture... .........-- cece sees e erences. 8vo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish....... 8vo, 
Smith’s Press-working of Metals .............. 2c cee cece nee nseeeee- 8vo, 
Spalding’s. Hydraulic Cement, .. . . sm.catnn aioe ee 12mo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses .....16mo, morocco, 
Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers............. 16mo, morocco, 
Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced .... .8vo, 
Thurston’s Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction and Opera- 
tion. .eFs. oe... SR es EE eee 8vo, 
Ware’s Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol.I.......... Small 8vo, 
ss es sf as ss Vek es. ore, 8vo, 
Weaver’s Military Explosives ......... 0... ccc cee eee ceee ree 8vo, 
West’s American Foundry Practice .......... 2c ccc cece career oeecs I2mo, 
Mowlder’s Bext-book . 28. 3%... o2503%. .. 23S |). Gene I2mo, 
Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover ............. ccc ccc ccc ccc eeneeee 8vo, 


Wood’s Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis ot Iron and Steel. 8vo, 


MATHEMATICS. 

Baker’s®blliptic Functions .. .... Se. oee.8 eS. . eee eee 8vo, 
Briggs’s Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry ...................6.. I2mo, 
Buchanan’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (in Press.) 
Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations ................... I12mo, 
Davis’s Introduction to the Logic of Algebra................... cert 8vo, 
* Dickson’s College Algebra............-...0.0. cc eeue ee Large 12mo, 
* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations ........ Large 12mo, 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications....... 8vo, 
Halsted’s Elements of Geometry ............ 0... ccc cece eee cence 8vo, 

Elementary Synthetic Geometry. ............ 0c ccc ccc eect cere: 8vo, 
+ * Rational Geometry... ...... 05. ee em oe eee 12mo, 
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* Johnson’s (J. B.) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size. paper, 
100 copies for 
* 7 Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8 X 10 inches, 


10 copies for 

Johnson’s (W. W.) Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus. .Small 8vo, 
Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus .............. Small 8vo, 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates .......... I2mo, 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations. 
Small 8vo, 

Johnson’s Treatise on the Integral Calculus..........,....... Small 8vo, 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares .12mo, 
* Johnson’s (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics ....................4.. I2mo, 


Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).12mo, 
* Ludlow and Bass. Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 


UES ho phos tee oon Bee oc 6 re i ee 8vo, 
Trigonometry and Tables. published separately .................. Each, 
* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables................... 8vo, 
Manning’s IrrationalNumbers and their Representation bySequences and Series 
12mo, 

Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 
MESO OOMARG. 27. r0- 0 eteiele «ioveksiitile.s ous susie ect. - walete . Octavo, each 


No. 1. History of Modern Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 
No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Hulsted. 
No. 3. Determinants, by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No. 5. Harmonic Func- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No.6. Grassmann’s Space Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Quaternions, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 9g. Differential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 
by Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, 
by Thomas S. Fiske. 


@eaerer s Léchnical Mechanics. . ... 1.2.0... ccc ees e cease ec cecscncees 8vo, 
Merriman’s Method of Least Squares. .................20ceeeeees . .8vo, 
Rice and Johnson’s Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus..Sm. 8vo, 
Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. in one........... Small 8vo, 

* Veblen and Lennes’s Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 
eer BB ceecicu i tecuticus, 0 OAT 0 CR en 8vo, 

Wood’s Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry.... ............00000000e- 8vo, 
Trigonometry: Analytical, Plane, and Spherical................ I2mo, 
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MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Bacon’s Forge Practice............0.-. ci 6 ERED © CO DARE Caen neem 12mo, 
Baldwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings. ...... >: ets cs 1210, 
Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery. ...............20000ccccccecees -....8v0, 
* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing............. cece cece cece cece ccc ene 8vo, 
a3 s = es i 2 8vo, 
Benjamin’s Wrinkles and Recipes..............2ccccccsscceccececs I2mo, 
Carpenter’s Experimental] Engineering. ...........000-0cc0e- Cs aR 8vo, 
Heating and Ventilating Buildings. .............0020c00ceecccee: 8vo, 
Clerk’s Gas and Oil Engine. ............. SS, oe eee Small 8vo, 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing... ......... ees A, tee: See 8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En- 
BS Looe, . 6 o6es SS SR re ee 65.5 ee eee ee Oblong gto, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Toothed Gearing.............0ccccececncees 12mo, 
Treatise on Belts and Pulleys. ............... StS < o SRS oF 12mo, 
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Durley’syKinematics of Machines... gs jejs ojos «+ sjaje we wee een «00 5 5 Aes 
Flather’s Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power........... ..12m0, 
RO PSP Drivinlee . Were. @ -1e < ctetel< tere: pened news pee we Go boon L2mo, 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers. . ......ccececrcccce o> KONO, 
Hal’s (Gar Lubricatioas «6. sys sssycyeueiere «© s+ sckeyewens + «5 Aeece os wit aero te I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). ..... 16mo, morocco, 
Hutton’ssDLheGas Engine meinen. . . se cee ae ee ER 5 Dn 8vo, 
Jamison’s Mechanical Drawing......... ec aboo coe 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
PartI. Kinematics of Machinery. .............-.- ac eee 22. BVO, 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts............... 8vo, 
Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-book. .. ...........¢. 16mo, morocco, 
Kerr’s Power and Power Transmission. ...... ap «+ See era coke 8vo, 
Leonard’s Machine Shop, Tools, and Methods..............2eee08- .. BVO, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.). .8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism. ................000- 8vo, 
MeGhanicaleD ra wih. oss ©. syygsne, cM epeptbgesn sobsueuensi tg ne aReveeacacneeeee 4to, 
Velocity Dia gravis gaps 0/0. 6 eeckes routes. oss Suances aui0h:es eusisxeuskeie Oly 
MacFarland’s Standard Reduction Factors for Gases........ 9 018 eielee « CO Oe 
Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.)............... ee 
Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels..........-00. ee... Ps oS 8vo, 
Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing. ........ccccccccscrecccccceces 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Richard’s CompressedtaAiing, . ... 86 cle Heiisuoteicg seed side eee See ee 12mo, 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism... ..........-.0--seeerce> ays,s «ee 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... ...............00-: 8vo, 
Smith’s (O.) Press-working of Metals... ......... 0.0 ec eeeecvcvccccees 8vo, 
Smith (A. W.) and Marx’s Machine Design. .............-...0--eeeee 8vo, 
Thurston’s Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 
IWiorl’.s: s, c:czte.. <osos ea cae» ieee oe 8vo, 
Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics.12mo, 
Tillson’s Complete Automobile Instructor .........0ceeeeeeeeeeeee: 16mo, 
Morocco, 
Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing............. 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 
TT er ina ocak © - 8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Klein.). .8vo, 
Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover......... ccc cece ee eco cere ,. .8v0, 
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MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. ............. 8vo, 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering. Oth Edition. 
TEE eR RRR Go nite en rere, 9 cree a MMR Ey Oc 8vo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering. ..........-20ccecessecrcrcercees 8vo, 
* Greene’s Structural Mechamicsy,.....66-.-.- esse «6 cieiels oo + ch etenencnene 8vo, 
Johnson’s Materials of Construction. ......... eee ee reer e rece eneee 8vo, 
Keep’s Cast Iron... .. - c ns cdeteleisione © shMOeneNel. cteMeMcne teins atts) <ireleleteteme 8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics. .....2.--....-.-.-+.capememe oS ere 8vo, 
Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.)..............-. 8vo, 
Maurer’s Technical Mechanics. ...... PNT os Rr aus. oo neregeve ne eee 8vo, 
Merriman’s Mechanics of Materials. ..-7....... 000000. 0. ee 8vo, 
Me Strength of Materials .......... 6 a oo Cel eete operetta ee tereme I2mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steelieesee oe ee eee. 12mo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Smith’s Wiaterials of Machines... 22... 000. ccese- secre © selec 12mo0, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering... ..........eesceeeecees 3 vols., 8vo, 
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Wood’s (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on 


the Preservation of Timber. ...... «See sega tietererow area 8vo, 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ...... er eee ee. -8vo, 
Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
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Berry’s Temperature-entropy Diagram.......... occ ok soces (K2ERO, 
Carnot’s Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston.)......12m0, 
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Wocomotive PeErfOrMANces, ....650. ec ccc scene cess tens Bo 56 Gener 8vo, 
Hemenway’s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy.......... I2mo, 
Hutton’s Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants. ...........ccceee0% Svo, 
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Kneass’s Practice and Theory of the Injector. .........0.ccccccccsecs BVOy 
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Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction....... ss ooeseo. Arse 4to, 
Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator. .............-..00- 12mo, 
Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam, and Other Vapors. eo. - OVO, 
Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines...... 8vo, 
Valve-gears for Steam-engines. ............ elects <% ee ae 8vo, 
Peabody and Miller’s Steam-boilers. . mee NE 6 5 eee a 8vo, 
Pray’s Twenty Years with the Thadichbare CMS o Bc o BA OS c Large 8vo, 
Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gates and Saturated Vapors. 
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Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 


Sinclair’s Locomotive Engine Running and Management............. I2mo, 
Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice. ........... ..-12m0, 
Snow’s Steam-boiler Practice... .......ccccceees oo CCRG oe 5 eRe 8vo, 
Spangler’s Valve-gears........... LS , Se Oe ee) Cee Sees a tetok 8vo, 
Notes on Thermodynamics... ..........0.. OS. GOeeeIe I2mo, 
Spangler, Greene, and Marshall’s Elements of cen an taeeciit coe eee 8vo, 
Thomas’s Steam-turbines........ arto ogee 6 6a 8vo, 
Thurston’s Handy Tables.......... 6 OA eee SOLUS COU CTT OM ERE ere 8vo, 
Manual of the Steam-engine. .......... ccc cc ccc ccccececs 2 vols., 8vo, 
Part I. History, Structure, and Theory. ..............cccceeeeee 8vo, 
Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation.................... 8vo, 
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Steam-boiler Explosions in Theory and in Practice .............. 12mo, 
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Webhrenfenning’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water (Patterson) 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.)............. 8vo, 
Whitham’s Steam-engine Design. ..............- 00 cece cece cece neces 8vo, 
Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigérating Machines. . .8vo, 
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Church’s ‘Mechanics offEngitieefing. . 2.099%... ie le ee 8vo, 
Notes and Examples in Mechanics............. Po oo Oceet 8vo, 
Compton’s First Lessons in Metal-working. ............0c0cse0- ...-12m0, 
Compton and De Groodt’s The Speed Lathe............02 cccccccccs 12mo, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Toothed Gearing.........cc..-cccccrcccccess I2mo, 
Treatise on Belts and Pulleys........... OS 3 CT ee ac I2mo, 
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Dingey’s Machinery Pattern Making ...........cccccecccccccceeces 12mo, 
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Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ 12mo, 
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Hall’s Car Lubrication. .....<.. . . « s:cisspemeuad ies cee eee I2mo, 
Hobart and Ellis’s High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. (In Press.) 
Holly’s Art of Saw Filing...... RE rn erro ne - 18mo,. 
James’s Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 
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* Johnson’s (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics. ............0000- Aironet I2mo, 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Graphic and Algebraic Methods. scar suegenate crete 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
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Leonard’s Machine Shop, Tools, and Methods..............-0c---c00- 8vo, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.).8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism. .......... eee «ee 8vo, 
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* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics, Vol. I, Statics.................- I2m0, 
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Maurer’s Technical Mechanics......... A 5 oo OES c os boom 8vo, 
Merriman’s Mechanics of Materials..........0.+scccece Rete ss oe he 6 ae 8vo, 
* <JElements of Mechatitts,.... agate. se ee ee I2mo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics... ..........-..cceecees 8vo, 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design............ 4to, half morocco, 
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Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing. ............cccccccccccccccoes 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design .8vo, 
Richards’s Compressedi Air.. 2.5... 5.0... 0s. 9... . 12mo, 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism. .............. cc ccc ccevscccees 8vo, 
Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. Vol. I. .............. 8vo, 
Sanborn’s Mechanics: Problems..............0000:0eeceeees Large 12mo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... .........ccecececes 8vo, 
Sinclair’s Locomotive-engine Running and Management............. 12mo, 
Smith’s (O.) Press-working of Metals .............0000 ROOnMe so cistelen ae 8vo, 
Smith’s (A. W.) Materials of Machines............. viene © » glelelele coterie Ee 
Smith (A. W.) and Marx’s Machine Design... ................ oe 8vo, 
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Spangler Greene and Marshall’s Elements of Steam-engineering........ 8vo, 
Thurston’s Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 


Co See oes Nes «cS eo ce es we ete ote eco oem 8vo, 

Animalasa Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. r2mo, 

Tillson’s Complete Automobile Instructor. ................2-00-00- 16mo, 
Morocco, 

Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing............. 8vo, 


Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Herrmann—Klein.).8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Klein.).8vo, 


Wood’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ..........ccccccceccsccccs 8vo, 
Principles of Elementary Mechanics. .........cccceccccccccccce 12mo, 
MNERORINOS I cco ete sisi s so coos oc eo oe ale Ria sic\e ohare ee er a eee sow ol 8vo, 

The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 ... ..ccccccccccccccceccce 4to, 

MEDICAL. 

BONIS TMMUBE GTA 2. oo 0c alas 0 clewieisicn c cee cence ence cc ccceees 12mo, 

De Fursac’s Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.)..... Large 12mo, 

Ehrlich’s Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.) ................ 8vo, 

* Fischer’s Physiology of Alimentation.............. ...Large 12mo, cloth, 

Hammarsten’s Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.).......8vo, 

Lassar-Cohn’s Practical Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.)................ I2mo, 

* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)....12m0, 

* Pozzi-Escot’s The Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.). 12mo0, 

Rostoski’s Serum Diagnosis. (Bolduan.)................0....-006 I2mo, 

Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological] Chemistry. (Orndorff.).....8vo; 

* Satterlee’s Outlines of Human Embryology ....................0. 12mo, 

Steel’s Treatise on the Diseases of the Dog. ................00-c cece 8vo, 

Von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.)............. I2mo, 

Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene ..............0. 0.0.00 ccc eeee 16mo, 
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Wulling’s An Elementary Course in Inorganic Pharmaceutical and Medical 
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Betts’s Lead Refining by Electrolysis. (In Press.) 

Egleston’s Metallurgy of Silver, Gold, and Mercury: 
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Vol. Il. Gold and Mercury........ 2.2... cece A iss See 8vo, 

Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.... ...... +-..-16mo, mor. 
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Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe....................... 8vo, 
Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess. )1zmo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users 
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Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)....12mo0, ° 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................. 8vo, 
Smith’s Materials of Machines.................. ccc ceccccccccccus 12mo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts. ............... 8vo, 
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Boyd’s Map of Southwest Virignia.................... . Pocket-book form. 


* Browning's Introduction to the Rarer Elements., eee : 
Brush’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (Penfield. ). scleeuse. ee 8vo, 4 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals......... Bt Co. eT G5 o . 8vo, paper, I 
Cloth, 1 
Dictionary of the Names of Minerals... ..........0. 0.00 cc cceccce 8v0o, 3 
Dana’s System of Mineralogy... .................. Large 8vo, half leather, 12 
First Appendix to Dana’s New “System of Mineralogy.”’..... Large 8vo, 1 
Text-book of Mineralogy.......... 0... .0 cece cuees a ...8v0, 4 
Minerals and How to Study Them............ ec hae I2mo, 1 
Catalogue of American Localities of Minerals............... Large 8vo, 1 
Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography........... 0... cccceeeue 12mo 2 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects... ............ 12mo, I 
Pallets Whineral Dablless 9)... Ws Boss oe ce ee o's et ase oe 8vo, 1 
Egleston’s Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms. ...................6. 8vo, 2 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.. ........... 16mo,mor, 3 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........ I2mo, 1 
ia@dings’s Rock Minerals........00 5-1 ee a ee ne 8vo, 5 
Johannsen’s Key for the Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin 
Sections, (In Press.) 
* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe.12mo, 
Merrill’s Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses.......... 8vo, 4 
Stones for Building and Decoration.... ... .... Sekcle ee cece. 00¥0, 0a 
* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 
Tables of Minerale. 2... 00. 1 a ood PO Be 8vo, 1 
* Richards’s Synopsis of Mineral Characters................ 12mo,morocco, I 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses........ eee 8vo, 5 
Rosenbusch’s Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making Minerals. 
(daings))o 2.5.2... 005. cee ee. eee Pe 8vo, 5 
* Tillman’s Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks. .............«8VO, 2 
MINING. 
Beard’s Mine Gases and Explosions. (In Press.) 
Boyd’s Resources of Southwest Virginia. .......cc ccc ec ccc c ce cc cece: 8v0, 3 
Map of Southwest Virginia.............. eeccecesee OCKet-book form. 2 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects... ......... ~..J2mo, I 
Ejissler’s Modern High Explosives. ..... oo we oe Sites we 8v0. 4 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.............. 16mo, mor. 3 
Goodyear’s Coal-mines of the Western Coast of the United States...... Iz2mo, 2 
Iblseng’s Manual of Mining............... os Sit. eee 8vo, 5 
* Iles’s Lead-smelting...... WEE Ss 5 Se © ee Cae Snietere cise so eee I2mo, 2 
Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe............. cece see es ne 
Miller’s Cyanide Process.......... a. BP 5 Pe ace fo Iz2mo, I 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment é Sold" Orr. SP. Sarre 8vo, 2 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................. 8vo, 4 
Weaver’s Military Explosives... ........ oo es Sie ee... 4. 8v0, 3 
Witeotli® Charlie Procemea: of, 2... Seerneeer eres ot. Foameyr ar 
Chlorination Process. ........000% iyo.s « 0 0s o eteheeenenereeWe oe ove» oe RDLOSMEEE 
Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 2d edition, rewritten............12m0, 2 
Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation...........12mo, I 
SANITARY SCIENCE. 
Bashore’s Sanitation of a Country House.............ccccecseceseeI2mM0, I 
* Outlines of Practical Sanitation.................02.% aires nee F2MO, I 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.)......8v0, 3 
Water-supply Engineering............. ee et 
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Fowler’s Sewage Works Analyses... ..........ccccee-% Cat cece o IMO, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health. ..... - : 
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Water-filtration Works... ....... ..c.ccccccses Rye or srereterenavercyers. « 12mo, 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-inspection ........ Tinie ve «:0,0)0.0\016 2 aK ONTO. 
Sanitation of Public Buildings... 2. ....ceeeeee ceseee ss cers. «L2TROe 
Hazen’s Filtration of Public Were:-cuppliet. . SES eA ee . .-8V0, 
Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Riectancs to State 
Control. do ootithn 6 6 0.0 Gt it CREE CORRE © cat eae eee 8vo, 

Mason’s ie eanele (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint) 8vo, 
Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.)......... 12mo, 

* Merriman’s Elements of Sanitary Engineering................ .00-: 8vo, 
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